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Annual record of repairs to 101,081 eq. yds. 
of TEXACO Asphalt paving constructed on 
streets of Hamilton, Ontario 


Canada, in 1915 


A 12-Year Maintenance Record 


Detailed report of repairs to 101,081 sq. yds. of TEXACO 
Asphalt paving laid in Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, in 1915. 
City ofhcials and engineers are es- For the first seven years, practically 
pecially interested in one thing regard no attention was required by the pav- 
ing a type of pavement—the probable 

extent of repairs 


ing on the forty streets listed. By the 
end of 1927, 12 
For this reason, the above statement 


years after completion, 
about five per cent of the total yardage 
of repairs issued by the City Engineer’s had needed repairs. 
office of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, is 
of interest to every engineer and of- 
ficial 


~ 


This record is particularly note- 
It gives year by year and street worthy because it occurs in a Canadian 
by street the repairs necessary on 101.- city, whose winters are more severe 
O81 sq. yds. of TEXACO paving laid 
in Hamilton in 1915, 


than those encountered in most parts 
of the United States. 


TEXACO 


Houston 
Buffalo 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 


ASPHALT SALES DEPARTMENT 
Kansas City 
Dallas 





Chicago 
Jacksonville 
Richmond 
+ Philadelphia 
17 Battery Place New York City Boston 
Mention Tue American ‘Crry—it helps. 
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For INDEX to 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


See page preceding back cover 


The offices of Toe American City 
are headquarters for information on 
equipment for municipal and county 
works. If you want catalogs, prices or 
names of manufacturers, write or wire us. 
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To reduce installation costs 
Anthony joint pipe is avail- 
able in 24-ft. lengths made 
up of two standard lengths 
welded and tested under 
ideal conditions atour plant 




















Eight-inch Anthony Joint deLavaud gas pipe line sus- 
pended on bridge across Colorado River at Austin, Texas 


No leaks occur in this 
bridge crossing 


ere year there is added proof of great tensile strength of deLavaud pipe 


the soundness of deLavaud cast iron and the flexibility of the Anthony joint. 
pipe with the Anthony joint for gas and In modern high-pressure gas lines this 
water service. The Austin Gas Co. in- type of installation has proved widely 





stalled the 8in. deLavaud main fiemocimmmoeea) Satisfactory. Under daily pres- 
illustrated above in 1926. Where “ | sures of 90 to 125 lbs. leakage 
this line crosses the Colorado | can be practically eliminated. 
River Bridge, conditions are un- | DeLavaud pipe gives pressure- 
usually severe, due to peculiar | proof tightness, combined with 
strain and constant vibration. | | ease of installation, and the 
a f | Cast Iron Pipe | , 

That leakage has never devel- | Vertically Cast | age-defying economy of good 








oped is practical evidence ofthe | DrySand Moulds cast iron. 





MAY WE SEND YOU LITERATURE COVERING USES and LATEST SPECIFICATIONS OF DeLAVAUD CENTRIFUGAL PIPE 


United States Cast Iron Pipe 


Philadelphia: 1 421 Chestnut St 


c Mick Blvd 4] Fo dr Co Los Angeles: 403 So. Hill St. 
bicago:122S0 ichigan Blvc Pittsh bh: Gth &SmithfieldSts. 


_ Dallas: Akard &Commerce Sts. 
Buffalo: 957 East Ferry Screet 


Kansas City: 13th & Locust Sts. 
Cleveland 1150 East 26th Street General Offices: Seattle: 1st & Marion Sts. 


New Yoré: 71 Broadway 


San Francisco: 3rd & Market Sts. Burlington, New Jersey bay 1 cet pantre r 


Why not remember to mention Taz Ameaican Crrv? 

















Fire Prevention Week 
and Local Programs 
i Prevention Week” this year 


is to be observed from October 7 


to 13 inclusive. Campaign material, for Items and Abstracts | rsa Ss pu "9 os he ee | , as - 


© cE School Child Protection Between 
Home and School 


TIX HE following letter ff instr 








ictions 


. is sl n the / irna 
municipal officials or civic organizations al \ Ager 
( iat city for September is typical of 
who have not already secured it, Is for 7 . i : 
[ ; he new spirit of service and community 
immediately available from the Cham- 


ber of Commerce of the United States, MAYORS AND sponsibility Fadetaggea s ming _ 


Washington, D. C.; National Fire Protec- rent in progressive 


tion Association, 40 Central Street, Bos- CITY MANAGERS > oe Off ru . e L \ - 
ton Mass.; and National Board Fire RP prelims Sy x wl 
































persons children should be afraid 


ol a} 

Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York | resale oT ve a he ea 

It is quite possible that 1928 will wit- ft ty and police officers. 1 
ness the establishment of a new low record | ti oe be e = sim " gee i 7 a 
in the national fire loss total, which was part - ' 
reduced last year for the first time sinc All a Ke eae 
1919: for the New York Journal of Com- 2 a law it g the establishment tend sch t “are gyre al 
merce, Which compiles fire loss statistics per te a ‘ , #: - * 2 bear ne pips 2¢ ' ie + t be miplic vith. W 
based ‘upon reports of fires occurring heat, 1 er nd trat bien ol - Pipe ; “ay . ets a e streets elsew 
throughout the country, estimated re-  ¢teation of sanita atest Alia <a : 
cently that the fire loss during the first 3. A v | ng the ntrol over | r pt to the Attendar oF f 4 B 
seven months of 1928 was $9,000,000 less a gees i mag ; - iges - - am rm ae ms “e ) a blanks provided by the Board 
than during the corresponding period of  municiy “aaa eels a Aaa ; _—— z ion a eee? ate 
1927. The National Board of ities ox ce ~— . “a 
Fire Underwriters placed the , ee geese 
1927 fire loss of the country at g hild ng and de- 
$478,245,620, as compared with \) RT ' ee elie See 
$560,548,624 in 1926. O S eee ee 

These figures are encouraging G; a thls TELER, L lepredatior sndalism and dam 
to cities whose officials and civic ye <h CITIZE,, Oy, ig AS. 
bodies have for years been ac- Po <P ent OF TH, 45 4 ; A = sate . hoe =? 
tive in sponsoring fire prevention 3 o AS Ss, Mn Bees Ar Rigger Lge sear 
programs in their respective com- x» OY oA 6 es. Any one attempting to 
munities. They do not justify, o 4% " oh cene printed matter to 
however, temporary abandon- ce} ne ne 1 mptly and 
ment or any curtailment of the Aig eC me 
local fire prevention work. In- “pee 1 May rr angen 
creased efforts may yet bring Persons and firms in whose 
America more into line with the 1 Saag ; - <= pmlc rom 
much lower fire loss records of preggo ge of” a 
other civilized countries. g 

A Aa Aa I ealings with the children, 

Forward-Looking Legisla- © 1 a JD ee ” a Pade eae igh onrsncnagal eRe 
tion Advocated by Illinois ° %~ 2 An ne es \o 9? Pas gain the respect of little ones which will 
pg ig Pg heme ne ae ee oe 
[HE Mlinois, Municip al Ap SRNMENT ANY O¢ 


League held its fifteenth an- 
nual convention in Joliet, Sep- 
tember 13 and 14. The total reg- Bes 

. ' +a I want you to give your personal at- 
istration was 304, representing 77 THE TOWN OF NORWOOD, MASS., HAS RECENTLY PLACED tention to this erder and do your level 


cities and villages and 16 park THIS COURTESY REMINDER ON ALL TELEPHONES IN t 


best to bring about a harmonious feel- 


bsolete and the sooner that buga- 
s disposed of the better it will be 


everybody concerned 


MPT anp cHE® 


districts MUNICIPAL SERVICE ng between children and officers. 
pe is P <s c Already this simple device has proved so successful that Town Sep , 
This convention was the first Manager C. A. Bingham reports its adoption by other towns and JOSEPH A. GERK, 

of the Illinois League to be or- cities for use in their own local government offices Chief of Police.” 


ganized on the sectional plan. 
Sessions were divided into general assem- both rates, service, routing, and to authorize mu 


: cst Sgt) se lgeaapy eri hseauce aang! Street Lighting and Trees 
blies of all sections and sectional meetings. "'P4!ties to Impose an annual tax per bus to be 








‘ used for the maintenance of streets Can Be Coordinated 
General assemblies occurred at the open- er ‘STREET . 
. . ; 3 law authorizing cities villages nd I A T es ‘ probiem wit 4 = 
ing and the close of the convention and ..) crated towns to exercise the power of exc Ss : bl olen © + ‘gcecaashuaie 
T ¢ oe : \/ ous public services requiring > 
at the annual banquet. The rest of the condemnation for local improvement and city | u 5 ic services requiring the use of 
time was reserved for sectional meetings, "!ng purposes oles along the street m i n In most 
ten sections being in session at the sam«¢ 5 A constitutional grant of home rule to the Cities this involves; street railways, electric 
time. These sections included those for — Pi aghnense pea f ke Sentinn, pawer sme SEmSs epeutn, S00 
- . " . exercise all reasonable powers - " = _ sie Ti ie Ce ere : 
Clerks and Finance Officers, City Attor- Ricans A ggensesec . si gegen stot races phone ind telegraphs; and reet light 
neys, City Engineers, Building Commis- frame and adopt such a plan of government a ng is probably more univer ally con 
sioners, Health Officers, Village Officials, ‘t may desire cerned than any of the others. A discus 
Officials of Commission Form Cities, Of- 6. The enactment of a state plumbing code set sion of this subject, suggested by an item 
“or e . . + 44° ting fo basic principles and 1 mum requ mn T ( I for t t 
ficials of Mayor and Council Form Cities, me : wor wae tes - i in Tue American City for June, to the 
. . 1a . ments tor plumbing installations throug l he . , m : 7 2 ; 
and the Park Officials’ Section. sid effect tha . Canadian vy suspends 
Among the more important resolutions Th e ens street lamps over the middle line of the 
P . : w officers » League are as , ae : ca oe 
passed are the following: le new ollicers of the 14 street, to avoid placing them among the 
1 s: , > 
1. If a gasoline tax in Illinois be adopted, it follows: trees, is presented on page 122 of this 
shall be divided as follows: One-third going to President, Hon. Chas. H. Bartlett, Mayor issue. It is by the former Engineer-Com 
the state, one-third to the county, and one-third Evanston , “of +} District f Columb 
to the cities, villages and (incorporated) towns Treasurer, Prof, John A. Fairlie, Urbana missioner of the istri ) ylumbia 
the distribution to be made in proportion to the . : ; where particular consideration was given 
: £ i it General Counsel, R. F. Locke, Attorney, Glen 
amount of motor vehicle license fees collected by Ellyn to this subject in planning the street 
the state within each particular governmental ‘ : 


ing f Tachinet 
jurisdiction concerned. Secretary, A. D. McLarty, Urbana lighting of Washington 
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in that new distri 


N the effort to keep down the cost of public im- 
provements, rapidly expanding cities sometimes 
permit the water distributing system to fall behind 


the growing need of the community for fire protec- rhe t oe me ye wage se 
s . . A 2 >10u4 ‘alis, “ . nese three 
tion. Bad fires are, of course, rare in residential tanks and an old standpipe give 
. : : . . he city otal elevated 
districts. But in case a fire does get started, it is ' ah Lanai ao 


not pleasant to think of hose lines that will not throw 
a stream, and the resulting public disapproval. 


A number of elevated storage tanks located at 
stragetic points in the system is usually the economi- 
cal solution of such problems. A Horton Tank so 
used can be filled in off-peak periods and will provide 
adequate fire pressure as well as a more uniform 
supply for domestic service under all conditions. 


The function of district storage is coming to be 
more fully realized by municipal authorities. Have 
you considered its advantages for your particular 
conditions? Ask our nearest office for estimating 











data. 

CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 
Chicago ....2127 Old Colony Bidg. Dallas.... ..3306 Magnolia Bldg 
New York 3108 Hudson Ter. Bidg. Atlanta .1014 Healey Bldg. 
Cleveland 2236 Union Trust Bldg San Francisco......1033 Rialto Bldg. 


Havana, Cuba... a ease ... Apartado 2507 


HORTON TANKS 
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Cost of Sewage Treatment 
at Canton, Ohio 


HE sewage treatment works at Can- 

ton, Ohio, which were completed in 
September, 1926, for a designed capacity 
of 135,000 persons, consist of bar screens, 
grit chambers, Imhoff settling tanks, pump- 
ing-station, trickling filters, and secondary 
sedimentation tanks. The screenings are 
disposed of by burning in an incinerator, 
and the sludge is utilized as a fertilizer on 
the city farm, which is operated as a part 
of the sewage treatment program. The 
wet sludge as removed from the settling 
tank is pumped to the farm land by means 
of an electrically driven triplex stuff pump 
through approximately 6,000 feet of 6- 
inch steel pipe line. 

The sewage flows to and through the 
Imhoff tanks by gravity, and the settled 
sludge is raised about 15 feet by means 
of centrifugal pumps for dosing tanks and 
sprinkling filters. 

The average volume of sewage flow for 
the year 1927 was 7,000,000 gallons per 
day and it was estimated that approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 persons are contributing 
to the plant. 

The cost of treating the city sewage, ex- 
clusive of sinking-fund charges on the in- 
vestment and depreciation, was $14.16 per 
million gallons, $3.71 of which was paid 
for electric current. The latter figure in- 
cludes the cost of current for lifting the 
settled sewage to the filter, pumping the 
sludge to the farm, operating the electric 
clamshell for cleaning the grit chambers, 
water-supply and lighting the plant. 

On a per capita basis, the cost of sew- 
age treatment was 3 cents per month, or 
36 cents per year, and on a sewer tap basis 
assuming 25,000 connections, the charge 
was $1.44 per sewer connection. This item 
is based on a brief address by Charles 
Hommon, Engineer in Charge of Sewage 
Treatment at Canton, Ohio, before the 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the New 
Jersey Sewage Works Association. 


Interstate Relations 
in Stream Pollution 

Although isolated instances of excessive 
stream pollution are found in some sec- 
tions of the country, the situation in these 
areas is, in general, according to Surgeon- 
General H. 8S. Cumming, United States 
Public Health Service, such that existing 
water purification systems where properly 
designed and efficiently operated are not 
overburdened. In these regions system- 
atic measures for preventing any wide- 
spread overloading of water purification 
plants can readily be taken, and in some 
cases, notably in North Carolina, are be- 
ing actively considered by state health 
authorities. 

The effectiveness of measures for re- 
lieving or preventing the excessive pollu- 
tion of water supply sources will involve, 
however, not only a thorough knowledge 
of the technical phases of the problem, 
but also the provision of adequate and 
well-coordinated administrative machin- 
ery backed, where necessary, by intelli- 
gent legislation. Thus far efforts to set 
up such machinery have been hampered 
to some extent by lack of the necessary 
technical ground work, and, further, by 
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the fact that the problem in many cas 
transcends state and international 
boundaries. Studies such as are being 
nade by the United States Public Health 
Service and other agencies are being aimed 
to evaluate the 
factors involved 
administrative side an 
ment is being made by 
ing the Ohio 


state association 


even 


technical 
On the 
experl- 


essential 
problem. 
interesting 
the 
in torming 
with a 
nating the legislative 


oes of the Se 


more 
in the 


states bord r- 
an 
to 

ind regulatory 


{iver inter- 


view coordl- 
poli- 
several states in dealing with 
stream pollution matters. In another cass 
in effort is being made to solve this ques- 
tion by interstate Within some 
stutes sanitary be ing organ- 
for the well- 
coordinated solution of existing 
problems of water-supply and sewage dis- 
posal. 

The noted 
with others of a similar nature, 
that a solution of 
lems ultimately will be found. Further 
technical studies are needed, especially 
those concerned with the economic phases 
of the question which are becoming in- 
creasingly important. There also remains 


Attractive Water-Tower 
NOVEL idea in the use of a water- 
tower has been introduced by Josiah 

Richardson in the water-tower which 
serves his water company near Tampa, 
Fla., according to the Tampa Board of 
Trade. Instead of a drab water-tank, a 
graceful white shiny tower covers the tank 
and a neat stucco building looking like 
a cozy bungalow contains the pump house 
and caretaker’s quarters. The tower, which 
is made of reinforced steel, is 210 feet 
high and has a tank capacity of 125,000 
gallons. Water is pumped from a spring 
beneath the tower at a rate of 21,000 gal- 
lons an hour and the water is filtered 
through four feet of fine charcoal into the 
supply tank in the tower. 


treaties 
districts are 


ized purpose of effecting a 


joint 


several activities together 
give prom- 
these prob- 


ise wise 


An airplane windmill so constructed as 
to rotate in an 8-mile breeze is connected 
io a generator in the top of the tower. 
By this process sufficient electricity is gen- 
crated to light the tower and powerhouse 
and to operate a searchlight on top of 
the tower which plays over the country 
for ten or fifteen miles as a guide to night 
flyers. 

By means of an elevator sight-seers may 
go up on the top of the tower and get a 
good view of Tampa and the surrounding 
country. 


the 


difficult problem of dealing with the 
excessive pollution of water supphes by 
ndustrial wastes with its baffling tech- 


nical and administrative 


ispects In spite 


of these and numerous other unanswered 
questions, these matters can be faced with 
the renewed assurance bestowed by an 
ikened public interest in the conserva- 

n of water-s resources and by the 
port which efforts to meet the problem 
receiving both from the public at 


professional or 


These resou 


irces 


constitute 


one of our greatest national assets, mdis 


ensable both to our industrial develo; 


ment and to the continued health 

piness of our population. If undul 
neglected, hey may well ecome 
reat lia 


Water-Supply and Sewerage to Be 
Discussed at A.P.H.A. Meeting 


Sewerage systems, sanitation and water 
pplies will be major subjects for d 
cussion at the Public Health Enginecring 
Session of the 57th Annual Meeting o 
the American Public Health Association 
to be held October 15-19 at the Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Ill. In all, five sessions 


will be given over to public health engi 
neering, the second, third and fourth 
which will be confined to sessions on sew 


age disposal, sewerage and water systems 


disposal 


4 


A symposium on phenol waste 


will be held during the second session and 
the third session will consist of a 
posium on financing water-supply 
Sewerage projects. 

One of the outstanding features oi this 


meeting will be the large number ol sclen- 
tuuhe inspection trips to points ol interest 


to public health engineers in Chicago and 


vicinity. There will be two trips to the 
North Side Sewage Treatment Plant of 
the Chicago Sanitary District and to the 
West Side Plant. 


Serves Many Purposes 





AN ATTRACTIVE UTILITARIAN WATER- 
TOWER 
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80% of all CHLoriNarors in the World 
areW & T Solution Feed 





W@T Vacuum SorvuTion Freep 
Curorinator Tyre MSV 
The va m principle of control is 
isive wiih WS T Chionnators 


pletely visible 


Chlorine comes in contact only with 
silver, glass and rubber. The first V ac- 
uum C hlorinator was shipped in1921. 
Itis still operating and so are all of 


the other two thousand shipped since 


then, Long life is characteristic of 


W & T equipment. 





NEW YorRK 


LOS ANGELES 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, 


$A 13 


CHICAGO 
SEATTLE $T 


Go to far off Mesopotamia — to frigid 


Finland —to the torrid Gold Coast. 


Go to throbbing India—to troubled 


China 


Go to almost any community in North 


to thriving Japan. 


America — and to the leading commu- 


nities of South America— and there on 
Water Supply or in Industry — on 
Swimming Pool or at Sewage Works you 
will finda W& T Solution Feed Chlorina- 
tor, guarding the public health— destroy- 
ing the microbes of disease —- making 
drinking water safe to drink! 


Wee’ 


best because they are longer lived 


* Solution Feed Chlorinators are 
more 
flexible in operation—easier to clean — 
dependable — accurate. Real man-sized 
chlorinators built to give satisfactory ser- 
vice indefinitely. Solution Feed Chlorina- 
tors are most reliable—the finest public 
health insurance. 

And back of the thousands of Wé& T 
Chlorinators stands the largest Public 
Health Engineering Organization in the 
world—an organization with trained per- 
sonnel and supplies operating from forty 
strategic locations. 

Let us tell you more about W & T 


Solution keed Chlorinators. 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 
NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 


KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 


» Lours BUFFALO HARRISBURGH 


CANADA 


“The only safe water is a sterilized water” 


WALLACE &§ TIERNAN 


DALLAS 


INDIANAPOLIS 


ae ee 


ee 





WGST So: 


CHLORINATOR 


r10> Freep 

. yrs MSP 
Younger brother to the MS V—in 
troduced in July 1926. Not one ot 
thethousand shipped since have failed 
to give complete satisfaction. Send 
for technical publication No. 74. 


KANSAS CITY 
DETROIT 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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ALSO SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 12 
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Cc. P. LOGAN 
Supt., Plant, Lakes and Canals, 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
(Appointed 1925) 





0. J. 8. ELLINGSON 
City Manager, Sherman, Texas 
(Appointed 1916) 


SCOTLAND G. HIGHLAND 
Gen. Mgr., Water Board, 
Clarksburg, .W. Va. 
(Appointed 1906) 











JOSEPH R. JOHN 
Chief Engr., Dist. System, 


Water- 


Supt., Water-Works, Tyler, Tex. 


(Appointed 1914) 


Works, Dallas, Texas 








LEWIS A. QUIGLEY 

Supt., Water Works, 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(Appointed 1925) 


WHOS WHO 
WATER 
SUPPLY 


Installment No. 10—Portraits of 
W ater-W orks Officials in Four- 
teen Cities of the United States 








JESSE SHAW 
(Appointed 1919) 





OTTO C. GO 


Supt., 


HLKE 
Water-Works, Findlay, 


Ohio 
(Appointed 1925) 





R. A. McCULLOCH 
Supt., Water and Sewer Dept., 
Ennis, Texas 
(Appointed 1910) 











J. E. GIBSON 


Mgr. and Engr., Water Dept., 


Charleston, 8. C. 
(Appointed 1917) 
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Supt 





ARTHUR H. WOODS 
Water-Works, El Paso, 
Texas 
(Appointed 1919) 














WILLIAM H. DEATON 


Supt., Water-Works, Waco, Tex. 
(Appointed 1924) 











A. H. BUCKLIN 
Supt., Light and Water, 
Burley, Idaho 
(Appointed 1917) 





THOMAS HODKINSON 
Supt., Water-Works, London, 
Ont. 

(Appointed 1910) 
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Haphazard 
street lighting 
—lights strung 
or set along streets 
or highways by guess- 
work or rule-of-thumb— is 
never efficient and seldom ef- 
fective. 








The illustration at the left 
shows the Holophane BI-LUX 
refractor which is one of the 
many different types in the 
Holophane line. This refractor 
is a Holophane specific for in- 
creasing the effectiveness and 
efficiency of ornamental street 
lighting. 






















Such lighting often results in glare, 
in dark areas between lamps, in wasted 
current and in high costs of installation and 
maintenance. 





Holophane street lighting is efficient. It is the ap- 
plication of Holophane Refractors in accordance with 
the fundamental principles of Scientific Street Lighting. 
Such cities as Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans and many others use 

Holophane Street Lighting. 







For further particulars, for data on specific installations, for lighting 
recommendations for streets, parks, bridges, highways, etc., get in touch 
with the Street Lighting Engineers of the General Electric Company, the West- 
inghouse Co., the Line Material Co. or the Holophane Co., 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


HOLOPHANE 


NEW YORK . SAN FRANCISCO . CHICAGO . MILWAUKEE . TORONTO 








Do you mention Tut American City when writing? Please do. 
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The Prevention of Litter the First 
Step in Street Cleaning 

HE following paragraphs are quoted 

from the Annual Report of the Street 
Commissioner for the city of Toronto, 
George W. Dies, because they are so per- 
tinent to the work of any street-cleaning 
or sanitary department in any city: 

“In a home free from nuisances, which 
offend the esthetic tastes, and either di- 
rectly or indirectly cause disease, more 
contentment and thrift will be found than 
in one permeated with odors and befouled 
with dirt and domestic wastes. 

“So it is with a city, the great home, 
workshop, and playground of its people. 
Keeping it clean, therefore, is one of the 
most important duties. None other is 
more conducive to health, happiness and 
comfort, the three great objects for which 
every community through organized effort 
is striving. 

“Litter is without question the most evi- 
dent reason for unsightly streets, and its 
removal is a constant source of expense 
To the casual observer, loose paper and 
other refuse on the sidewalks and boule- 
vards make the whole street appear dirty, 
whether it is or not. In solving the prob- 
lem, it is not sufficient to remove litter 
after it is seattered about. First, every 
effort should be made to prevent its being 
thrown elsewhere than in the proper re- 
ceptacles. Thus the problem is one both 
of prevention and of removal.” 


Milk Bottles as Street Refuse 
N a recent issue of Municipal Engineer- 
ing, Sanitary Record and Municipal 
Motor, published in London, England, the 
Street Cleaning Superintendent makes the 
following observations, which are of in- 
terest : 

“Tt is no part of my business to discuss 
the question of ‘loose’ versus bottled milk, 
but the question is causing trouble to 
some cleansing officials because of the large 
number of bottles which are found lying 
about the streets, to say nothing of broken 
glass, due to the smashing of them by 
motors. It is now a customary sight to 
see bottles by the dozen lying in the 
channels [gutters] or standing on the foot- 
path. I used to think they were simply 
put there to be collected by the rounds- 
man [milkman] but they often lie there 
jor several days, and I have known them 
to lie in the channels for over a week, be- 
cause the ‘orderly’ [white wing] did not 
know whether to remove or leave them. 
The point is a new one, and I know of 
no ruling on it. Are these bottles ordinary 
street debris, when found in the channels 
and should they be removed as such or 
replaced by the sweeper in the hope that 
some milkman will collect them? Person- 
ally I incline to the view that no occupier, 
and certainly no milk retailer, has the 
right to use the public footpath and road- 
way as a place of storage for his bottles 
any more than a grocer has for empty 
boxes, and a by-law prohibiting the prac- 
tice from the point of view of public safety 
is necessary. I have heard of empty 
bottles standing on a footpath for over a 
week, and a nasty accident might easily 
have occurred during the cover of dark- 
ness.” 
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The Second National Road 
Congress of Mexico 

During the period of October 3-6 the 
Second National Road Congress of Mex- 
ico, attended by road engineers and offi- 
cials of 20 nations, will be in session in 
Mexico City. President Calles will form- 
ally open this Congress, which is particu- 
larly fitting, as during his administration 
the good roads movement in Mexico has 
made great strides. The American Road 
Builders’ Association, through its Pan- 
American Division, has accepted an invi- 
tation to participate in the Congress 

In connection with the convention an 
elaborate exposition of road machinery, 
and equipment will be held 
More than 50 manufacturers, including a 
large number of American manufacturers, 
will participate. American machinery, in- 
cluding trucks, tractors, mixers, 
pumps, engines, engineering implements, 
isphalt plants, road graders, cranes, gaso- 
line shovels, road rollers, tanks, surfacers, 
wagons, elevating graders, rock crushers, 
scrapers, compressors and many other ex- 
hibits have already been arranged 

Senor Octavio Dubois, President of the 
Mexican National Highway Commission, 
is also President of the Pan-American Di- 
vision of the American Road Builders’ As- 
sociation, which is cooperating in staging 
this Road Congress. 


materials 


concrete 


Wide Field to Be Covered at 
Street Cleaning Conference 
The Ninth 


International 


Conference of the 
Street 


Annual 
Association of Sani- 
tution Officials, which is to be held at the 


King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ontario 
October 8 and 9, is to cover a wide field 
ol street sanitation, street maintenance 


Among the pa- 
presented are one on the 


and other allied subjects 
pers to be dis- 
posal of garbage by the fermentation pro- 
cess by A. Village Engineer 
Scarsdale, N. Y., papers on preventive 
street and the importance of 
street cleaning, a group of three-minut 
talks on snow removal by officials from 


Jonilace, 


cleaning 


the snow belt, municipal parking grounds 
us a means of helping the street cleaning 
problem, by Robert B. Brooks, Director, 
Department of Streets and Sewers, St 
Louis, a group of three-minute talks on 
the desirability of having street cleaning 
activities organized as a bureau or divi- 
sion of some department and routine rec- 
ords of collection service, by Samuel A 






i 





Greeley, 


Chicago, group insurance for 
municipal employees, by P. J. Hurtgen, 
Director of Public Works, Kenosha, Wis., 
handling complaints, by Morris 8. Jones, 
Deputy Commissioner of Public Works, 
Syracuse, N. Y., maintenance of sewage 
systems, by W. T 


collection Knowlton, 


Senitary Engineer, Los Angeles, Calif., 
inunicipal airports, by Edwin A. Miller, 
Supervisor of Maintenance, Department 
ol Public Works, Rochester, N. Y., ailey 


cleaning and requirements of 
owners in this respect 


property 
, public convenience 
and con- 
trol, and methods pursued to prevent pro- 
miscuous dumping of rubbish. 





stations and their construction 


Street Cleaning by 
Patrol in Toronto 

“The show windows of 
the city. Any neglect to keep them well 
paved or reasonably clean is apparent to 
all who use them, but particularly to visi- 
tors,” according to George W. Dies, Street 
Commissioner, Ont., in his an- 
year ending Decem- 


streets are the 


Toronto, 
nual report for the 


ber 31, 1927 We therefore should not 
be too sparing in the maintenance and 
periormance of these Important duties 


The patrol work is perhaps the most 1m- 
portant branch of the street-cleaning ser- 
vice, which embodies as well the flushing 
of streets, the cleaning of drains, the oil- 
ing of unimproved roadways, and the re- 


moval of snow 


‘The downtown business area and main 
business thoroughfares are under the pa- 
trol system; that is, each patrolman has 


i defined area to patrol, which may b« 
covered from 


f ccording to 


one to eight times a day, 


its requirements. Each pa- 
trolman is provided with a paper-picking 
bag, push-cart, broom, scraper and shovel 
He covers his beat on the first round each 
morning with the paper bag and removes 
ill loose paper which may be on the boule- 
vards, walks or roadway. He 
rounds, 


then 
removing all 
which is deposited in the push-cart 
As the tubs are filled, the vy are left at a 
to be later picked up by 


com- 
mences his street 


crt 


designated 


truck 


point, 


Pan-American Highway Will 
Be Guide and Emergency 
Landing Field for Aviators 


Possibly for the first time in the history 
of highway building, a proposed road, the 
Pan-American Route, 


not only is a 


is being considered 
means of moving traffic, | 

4 guide ind 
for aviators and for 
tional good-will 
vided for American participation in 
Pan American Highways 
which will meet in Rio de Janeiro in July, 
i929, and a definite program 


landing field 


promoting 


emergency 
Interna 
Congress has already pro- 


Congress of 


for connect 


ing the Latin-American countmes, the 
United States ind Canada with a broad 
paved highway will in all probability b: 
idopted at this session 

Not only will this highway be used for 
utomobiles and motor trucks, but it will 
serve those who in the future will travel 


ind transport matter by au 
this purpose in mind, the 
way will be of 


routes With 
propose d } igh- 


such width that it will at 


any point and at any time afford landings. 
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Flasher Mechanism W&T Dry Battery Flasher 
showing batteries, flasher mechanism and 
automatic lamp changer 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


Do you mention Tue American City when writing? 


Wires ARE Down! 
—BUT STILL SHE FLASHES 


Let the wind blow;—let the storm 
knock down trees and break wires;—let 
the tempest put out the gas and oil 
lights;—let the rain pour;—and still the 
WAT flasher will Flash! Flash! Flash! 


—through it all. 


Its power comes from dry batteries— 
no wires are needed. It is sealed against 
there is no light for the 
out. The 


It is a self-con- 


the elements 


wind to blow water cannot 
get in to do damage. 
tained unit,—and if perchance a lamp 
should fail, then the automatic lamp 
changer brings another bulb into focus 
and the flasher is again on duty to give 
a brilliant warning flash once a second. 
the 


no other attention is required. 


Once in six months batteries are 


replaced 


Not only is the W&T Dry Battery 
Flasher the cheapest to install and main- 
tain, but traffic experts are accepting 
it as the outstanding flashing signal on 
the market. 


Technical publication No. 86 will give 
you full details. May we send you a 


copy‘ 


Also see our advertisement on Page 8 


WALLACE &§ TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


Tr r rT y . . 
NEWARK . NEW JERSEY 

NEW YoRE CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSAS CITY 

LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LouIs BUFFALO HARRISBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 


Please do. 
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1 en Re cao 


~ JOHN PLOTRON HALE 
City Engr., Dayton, Ohio 
(Appointed 1923) 








W. L. TURNER 
City Engr., Martins Ferry, Ohio 
(Appointed 1928) 








TOBIAS D. KILKENNY 
City Engr., Vallejo, Calif. 
(Appointed 1915) 





DUDLEY C. MEYERS 
City Engr., Oak Park, Il. 
(Appointed 1922) 























LE ROY E. MILLER 
City Engr., Lima, Ohio 
(Appointed 1926) 


WALTER E. WILLARD 
City Engr., Hamilton, Ohio 
(Appointed 1924) 


WHOS WHO 


AMONG 


CITY 
ENGINEERS 


Installment No. 4—Portraits 
of City Engineers in Four- 








OTTO C. GOHLKE 


City Engr., Findlay, Ohio 


(Appointed 1922) 








teen Cities of the 


States 


United 





GEORGE 8. HINCKLEY 
City Engr., Redlands, Calif. 
(Appointed 1912) 








NELSON FP. PITTS, J& 
City Engr., Syracuse, N. Y 
(Appointed 1926) 























WwW. E. OWENS 
City Engr., Coshocton, Ohio 
(Appointed 1924) 


J. W. BRENNAN 
City Engr., Geneva, N. Y 
(Appointed 1924) 








WALLACE TREICHLER 
City Engr., Rock Island, Il. 
(Appointed 1897) 














HAROLD A. TOLBURG 
City Engr., Ottawa, IL 
(Appointed 1928) 


GEORGE H. RANDALL 
City Engr., Oshkosh, Wis. 
(Appointed 1895) 
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We cordially invite you 
to visit our exhibit at 
the Recreation Con- 
gress in Atlantic City, 


October Ist - 6th, 1928. PAT. APPLD.FOR 











40-and more- 
children at one time 
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The lowest priced playground outfit on the 
market today—per child accommodated 


Forty — and more —children can use the dren climb all over it. 
EverWear Whirling Climb No. M-555 at 
the same time and its first cost is surprisingly 
low, only $160.00 F. O. B. Factory (slightly 
higher in price west of the Rocky Moun- 


Safe hand holds are found at every point and 
the higher the child climbs, the closer he is to 
the center of the outfit (an important fact). 


























tatne) It is safe, durable, good-looking all the way 
through, and supplies a mighty fine lot of / 
[t rotates, merry-go-round style and the chil good mass fun and exercise. 
10 feet in diameter and 7% feet high. All weight 
Buy one, Mb (toi: ; ; . Buy one, 
lb is suspended from the top head, which contains i b 
ou u ‘ae ou u 
7 , y a 5 ton capacity Timken radial thrust roller bear- y y 
more! more! 
ing. : 
3 
Catalog No. 20 tells about the 161 different types and sizes of approved play- 


ground apparatus found in the EverWear line. The leader for 21 years. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. Springfield, Ohio 
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A Recipe for Growing Old 
Grace fully 
LL of us nes d a balance of work and 


to survive through the 
su} to be gr inted 
three score and ten. We 
need a balanced ration of living, let’s Say 


We provide balanced rations for our stot k; 


4 play if we're 
pe riod of ve irs posed 


to human beings 


why ¢ I W ha 1 balanced ration of 
| g r human beings? I oftent 
g ) n for growing <¢ 
+ I I nm is A 
? ) ’ e loony kK 
ng the I yo planning our 
in ratio i getting an ul 
standing of tl hunger in yo 
people w ll kee | Ithy and more 
cient 
EUGENE T. LIES 
Playground and Reer n Association of 
America 


One Who Loved His Fellow-Men 
R. WILLIAM SCHEPPEGRELL 


physician, scientist, inventor, author 
and laborer in the cause of public recrea- 


tion, died in New Orleans, in August. Th: 
writing of the article published on pags 
129 of this issue was one of his last acts 


Perhaps the best tribute that can be paid 
to Dr. Sche ppegrell is to record the fact 
that he arrived in that city in 1890, a 
stranger, practically friendless, and with 
very limited financial resources, and when 
he died in 1928, he was mourned by the 
whole community. His twenty years of 
research into the subjects of hay fever 
and asthma enabled him not only to write 
numerous scholarly papers and a book on 
those subjects, but also to benefit count- 
less of the poor of New Orleans through 
his hay fever and asthma clinic at the 
Charity Hospital. He gave much atten- 
tion to child health in New Orleans, and 
devoted his best efforts the 


to creation 


of wholesome recreation and amusement 
at Audubon Park, where he served as 
President of the Park Commission for 


at least twelve years. He was responsible 
for many developments and improvements 
in the park, and he secured by personal 
effort the individual contributions which 
made possible the magnificent pool. That 
which he loved to quote might fitly be 
quote d_ here “Write that 
fellow-men.” 


me as one 


loves his 
Why Not a Playground “Careful 
Kiddies” Club? 

ee Exchange Club of Mt 

Mich., was official 

field day in which 1,200 children joyousl) 
participated. Seventy-three prizes were 
awarded in the various contests, and vast 
quantities of food, of which 1,500 “hot 
dogs” and a similar number of ice-cream 
cones were but items, were dispensed 
There not an accident nor a near- 
accident during the day, because the mem- 
bers were the 1,200 members of the “Care- 
ful Kiddies” Club, which has been 
ganized and is sponsored by the Exchange 
Club as a piece of community service. 
Practically every child in the city is en- 
rolled, and school and police officials agree 
that great good is being accomplished. 
Although frequent lessons in good citi- 
zenship are given, with the emphasis on 
the need of obeying traffic ordinances, the 


Clemens 


host at a recent 


was 


or- 
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meeting (ne young 

4 Harold Bredlow, met 

ol the ! ge Club, to have pplied 

in extra club member’s button recently 

When asked what he wanted with it, he 

told abo one his friends who was 

laid n automobile ac 

lent I int wait till he got 

igain to | ( i Careful Kiddie 


More Children on the Playgrounds 

Would Mean Fewer Deaths to 

Memorialize on Traffic Tablets 
NONSTANT reminders of the 


tragedies 


‘ that follow ignorance: ind careless- 
ness are being provided in various cities 
in the form of conspicuously placed me- 


morials to those killed in traffic accidents 
The accompanying Pittsburgh tablet, de- 








PITTSBURGH'S MUTE REMINDER OF 
TRAFFIC DEATH TOLL 


Murder M 


The Recreation Finance 


Budget in Los 


ter 
R \ 


\ 
( 
July 1 SO 
h $5.500 
m city } groulr 
r camy SS 000 
ps; 312,000 
Club: $37.000 


SY O00 Tror 
} 
$736,240 
ration 
go. The 


$146,535 


chester 


it Yosemite lave! 


Whittier playgrour 
Banning Park, and 
the Venice municiy 


He Practices W 


ingeles 


r ] nd 


10 O00 () ng rev- 
r te $134,000 
{ derived 
YUU Trom sum 
nd girls 


et Men’s 


ng pools; and 


S63 


the M 


eration 1s 
9 grounds inp 
28 a year 
xpenditures 


ng its sub- 
the Man- 
clubhouse 
-house for 
for 


for 


d, a field house 
system 


hat He Preaches 


YUSTAVUS T. KIRBY, of New York 

X City, Treasurer of the Playground 
ind Recreat Association of America 
has dedicated large rac land in At- 
lantic City, N. J., to be used by the voca- 
tional scho eit in athletic 
field and playground. No publie expense 
is attached the guration of this 
generous new playing irea located at 
South Caroli: ind ‘J A venues 
vhich is if ’ playing 
pl ce or ris « the SO 
called W S n of Atlantic 
Cit 


$40,000 for Colored Playground 


Improvement 


- R tennis 
cour ¢ aT 100 feet 
nd a ool 36 "apelin 
I l¢ I o be j I of tl 

colored playgrounds W Sale 

N. C., where impro ng $40 

000 have been initiated. The 1 ev is 

S150.000 be d yme 

of recre- 

ition I | \ spent on 
th ] i y . Is for 

Other Recreational Material 

in this issue appears on pages 94, 106, 107, 

122, 144, including tems about the care 


yi trees 
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HOOVER 








DEMOCRATIC 
ALFRED E. 


SMITH 











QO) MILLION AMERICANS 


Will go to the polls in November to 
vote for President. One-sixth of them 
will cast their ballots on voting ma- 
chines—simply by turning down one of 
the pointers illustrated above. 


In New York, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Indianapolis, Hartford, Buffalo and in 
2,000 other cities and towns, voting 
machines have entirely supplanted the 
cumbersome and inefficient paper bal- 
lot, while Los Angeles, Milwaukee and 
Baltimore will use machines for the first 
time in the Presidential election. 


Voting machines make balloting 
swift, sure, secret; provide a mechan- 
ically accurate count the minute the 





; \n illustrated booklet describing the 
polls close; render spoiled ballots operation of the voting machine and 
impossible; avoid costly recounts ee Se many seveees Ser Ds 


sent on request to public officials, city 
managers or private citizens. Ask 
for booklet A-1. 


Automatic Registering Machine Co., Inc. 
ey MANUFACTURERS OF | 


46 we 8.5 C. 
MACHINES 


Why not remember to mention Taz American Crry? 


and reduce election costs. 
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An Ordinance Concerning the 
Construction and Enforcement 
of All Ordinances of a Village 
N its Publication No. 26, the League of 
Minnesota Municipalities recommends 
for adoption by every village the follow- 
ing ordinance. “When this is adopted,” 
says the League, “penalty sections and 
other matters taken care of in this ordi- 
nance may be omitted in passing future 
ordinances on any subject”: 


The village council of 
ordain as follows: 

Section 1. General. The definitions and pro 
visions of this ordinance shall apply to the 
construction, application, and enforcement of 
every ordinance of this village, whether adopted 
now, heretofore, or hereafter, unless the con- 
ext clearly indicates otherwise 

Section 2. Definitions. The word ‘‘person’’ 
includes firms, partnerships, associations, and 
corporations. The term ‘‘public grounds’’ in 

udes streets; and the word ‘‘streets’’ in- 
cludes alleys, sidewalks and all public ways 
The male gender shall be deemed to include 
female and neuter, the singular number shall 
include the plural, and vice versa 

Section 3. Clerical Errors. Typographical 
and clerical errors shall be ignored where the 
meaning is otherwise plain. 

Section 4. Liberal Construction. Ordinances 
shall be constructed reasonably and liberally 
to make effective the policy which was appar 
ently intended to be established by the council 
and to further the good government of the vil 
lage and the well-being of its inhabitants. 

Section 5. Violations. The doing of any act 
forbidden by any ordinance, or by any order 
lawfully made under any ordinance, or the 
failing to do any act required by any ordinance 
or by any order lawfully made under any or 
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| cee 


dinance shall be a violation of the ordinance 





ind a misdemeanor It shall be equally a vio 
ation and a misdemeanor for any person to 
cause another to violate an ordinance, or for 
any person to attempt to violate an ordinance, 

to aid, assist ounsel or advise another to 


Section 6 Punishment for Misdemeanor. 


Any misdemeanor for which a penalty is not 
pecifically provided shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than one dollar nor more than 


one hundred dollars, or by prisonment for 


day nor more than three 


not less than one 
months, plus, in either case, the costs pro 
vided by law In case of non-payment of any 


fine or costs at the time the same are as- 
sessed, the offender shall be confined in the 
village or county jail until such fine and costs 
are satisfied as provided by law, not to ex 
ceed ninety days. The justice may, at the 


time of pronouncing sentence require that any 


npaid fine r sts shall be worked out at 
hard labor upon the streets, alleys and public 
ground of the village Said labor shall be 
credited on such fine and costs at the rate of 
$1.50 per day of ten hours actually devoted 


to such labor as previded by statute 


Section 7. Licenses and Permits. A 


The Municipal Bond Market 


N recent weeks a number of city of- 

ficials have asked: “Would you ad- 
vise offering bonds for sale in the pres- 
ent market?” 

This is an individual problem, the cor- 
rect solution of which is not necessarily 
the same for any two municipalities. In 
one case, a contemplated sale of bonds 
may represent the financing of a project 
which could be held up indefinitely with- 
out inconvenience or loss to the public. 
Under such circumstances, it would ap- 
pear unwise to float a long-term loan at 
current interest rates. In another instance, 
resort to temporary financing might be 


possible under existing legal authority 
and it might be considered the wisest 


course to pay the current high rate for a 
six-months loan and finance permanently 
next spring, probably on better terms than 
could now be obtained. On the other 
hand, there is the danger that six months 
hence the bond market may be even lower 
and a city might find itself in the embar- 
rassing position of facing maturity of its 
note issue with its long-term bond issue, 
paying a maximum interest rate of, say, 
5 per cent, unsalable. 

It is an interesting fact that since Labor 
Day a number of important municipal 
borrowers have decided to proceed with 
long-term financing despite the failure of 
municipal bond prices to recover more 
than an insignificant fraction of the price 
decline from the level of last spring. 
Notable among these borrowers was the 


By SANDERS SHANKS, JR 
Editor, The Bond Buye r 


state of Massachusetts, authorities of 
which concluded about the middle of Sep- 
tember to advertise for sale $4,000,000 
long-term serial bonds with the expecta- 
tion of paying close to 4% per cent for 
the accommodation, as against the 3% per 
cent or 3% per cent rate such a loan 
would have commanded six months ago 
and might conceivably command at some 
date in the not distant future. For the 
second time since the market broke, IIli- 
nois is selling long-term highway bonds, 
the latest issue being for no less than $9,- 
000,000. St. Louis, Mo., one of the most 
carefully financed cities in the country, 
has in recent days concluded to proceed 
with a $10,000,000 long-term bond sale. 

Without attempting to predict the 
course of the bond market, this much 
seems clear. Even granting that the gen- 


Amount Issue 

$5,003,000 Allegheny Co., Pa. 

000,000 California 

250,000 Aliquippa, Pa., Sch. Dist 

50,000 Bronxville, N. Y 

468,000 Owosso, Mich., Union Sch. Dist 
35,000 Appanoose Co., Ia 

50,000 Chester Co., Tenn 

49,500 Essex Co., Mass 

636,544 Akron, Ohio 

75,000 Calcasieu Par., La., Sch. Dist. No. 22 
55,000 Orangeburg Co., 8. C 

105,000 Klamath Co., Ore., Sch. Dist. No. 1 
589,000 Dumont, N. J 

22,000 Worland, Wyo. 
317,000 Texarkana, Ark. 


4,100,000 Salt River Valley Water Users Assoc., 


Ariz. 


censes and permits shall be issued by the 
clerk, after payment of the specified fee and 
approval by the council if required | 
linance All applications hal be made 
forms furnished by the clerk and verified 
under atl \ censes and permits may e 
revoked by the in and shall ex; 
following their issuance 
t I ‘ € fically pre ded N i 
d ! ! f sha be ide wher he 
pe Ss nina l, either | re 
t I xpira I W hit ess thar o 
i ane \ nses and per 
ha t 1 or and of ar 
and sine ‘ é 
pul ly displa l the plac f bu 
Section 8. Separability of Provisions. Every 
Ag sred " 
‘ I t and if y 
I I fa j ‘ 
I be 1} i alid 1 aff ec y 
her sec I prov I r part there ‘ 
Section 9. Effective. T) rdinance and ali 
other rdinances of this \‘ auze shall take ef 
and for and after ttl r 
issage and ]| \ ‘ ling 4 
ss otherwise specified 
"Ls 
In This Issue 
material of interest to finance and legal 
departments will be found on pages 103 
104, 105, 121, 142, 146, 150-152, 153-155 
See especially Fundamental Principles 
Which Should Govern a Municipality’s 
Financial Administration 
eral bond market situation may improve 


me usurably between now ind the close of 
the year, there is a great deal of 
city and other 
done. 


state 
municipal borrowing to be 
This financing may be expected to 
come on the market in increasing volume 
from now on. Any 
prices would simply 


mprovement in bond 
accelerate the pace 
of new borrowing, which, in turn, would 
offset favorable bond market influences 
In other words, the reasonable ¢ xpectation 
is that nothing much is to be gained by 
further postponing a sale of bonds (even 
conceding that the bond market improves 
moderately) unless the borrower is pre- 
pared to wait six months or possibly a 
vear for its funds 

The following table of representative is- 
trend of the municipal 
bond market at the present time 


sues indicates the 


Net 

Rate Yield 
(%) Maturity (%) 
4% 15 1/3 Yr. Avg 4.18 
4% 13% Yr. Avg 4.20 
4% 21% Yr. Avg 4.32 
4%Q 1-25 Yr. Ser 4.37 
4%44&4% 20 Yr. Avg 4.38 
4% 42/3 82/3 Opt. Avg 4.40 
4% 1-25 Yr. Ser 4.46 
4% 1 ¥e 4.49 
4% &4% 5% Yr. Avg 4.62 
5 11 5/6 Yr. Avg 4.76 

5 8% Yr. Avg 4.81 

5 5-20 Opt 4.94 

5 5 2/3 Yr. Avg 4.96 

5 30 Yr 4.98 
4% 21 1/6 Yr. Avg 4.99 
5% 9-20 2/3 Opt. Avg 6.10 
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Teeming ghetto streets, swarming slums, pallid, 
old-country faces shadowed by life’s final disen- 
chantment, squalor, dirt, gutters heaped with 


refuse, pavements inglorious with filth—all with- 
in the memory of man. 


But largely gone! And why? Because man came 
to know that public health demands strict measures 
of sanitation. 


Then the disposal of garbage and refuse was a 
weighty problem; now, with Sterling Destructors, 
no problem at all. In the furnaces of this destruc- 
tor, city waste is subjected to fire of such intensity 
that there remains only a sterile ash. So great is 
the heat that every resultant gas is odorless. 


Our Sterling Destructor booklet tells the story in 
detail. Write for a copy. 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
6220 Harvard Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Bartlett - Snow 
‘Refuse Disposal Plants 








When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Taz Amzaican City 
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Lightening Tax Requirements 
for Factories 


7" HE varying treatment, from the stand- 
point of taxation, of productive ma- 


chinery in various states has been com- 
mented upon by John A. Zangerle, Audi- 
tor of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, and well 
known as a taxation expert, in an article 
entitled “Ohio’s Tax Problem,” in a re- 


cent issue of The Clevelander,, publishe 
by the Cleveland Chamber of Com: 

He pointed out that manufacturers 
required to vy a tax on their fixed 
chinery ind their tools, and on ma 


whether raw, in process, or finished, 


rates and values; whereas in Pennsylvania 
there 1s no local tax on such property 
and no state capital stock tax on th 
owner corporations, in New York and 
Massachusetts a light income tax 1s im- 


posed, involving a burden perhaps one- 
sixth of that in Ohio; in Maryland such 
property is exempt, and also in Kentucky 
excepting for a tax for 
St. Louis assesses this property at 75 per 
and taxes it .at one-half the real 
rate. 


State purposes 
cent 
estate 
Mr. Zangerle says, “Approximately 14 
states in the Union either exempt or per- 
mit the exemption in whole or in 
of manufacturers’ property from the gen- 
eral property tax or from the state fran- 
chise tax,” and continues, “I am more and 
more convinced that tools and machinery 
used in production should not be taxed 
at all, and if so taxed, should be liberally 
appraised, assessed and rated.” 


A City Club Creed 
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not relormation, col 


tion,” not “destruction.” 

I am accessible to men of all sid 
literally and figuratively—for I 
cated in the heart of a great city, spl 
tually and geographically—Philadelphia 
my city 

This is the city’s club—the CITY 
CLUB 


Trophies for Attractive Buildings 
NNU AL trophies are to be offered by 


« the Dallas Retail Merchants’ Asso 

tion for the most attractive new downtown 

construction, either new or remodeled 
Details of this competition to stim 


rivalry in design such as has beer i 
hy the Fifth Avenue Association in New 
York the Dutlas 


are being periected 


by 


“The I 
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Architects \ new ol leled cor 
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eligible ( leratio ! g 
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This Creed, recently adopted by 
the Board of Directors of the 
City Club of Philadelphia, 
is from the brain and 
pen of John 8S. E. 

Parde sf 

HAIL and harbor and hear 

men of every belief and party; 
for within my portals prejudice 
grows less and bias dwindles. 

I am a forum—as wholly un- 
censored as I am rigidly impartial 
Freedom of speech is graven above 
my rostrum; and beside is “Fair- 
ness of Speech.” 

I am a cross-section of the peo- 
ple of Philadelphia—weak as they 
are weak, and strong in their 
strength; believing that knowl- 
edge of our failings and powers be- 
gets a greater strength. 

I am a house of good fellowship. 
Under my roof informality reigns 
and strangers need introduc- 
ution. 


no 


I welcome to my platform the 
censored as I am rigidly impartial. 
or reform; but I bind my house- 
hold to the espousal of none of 
them, for I the 


cherish freedom 
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the : state sinking, hs would 
I wo a line ind if all 

nkind hioned from this same 

I hat would happen? There 
would be no churches, ho hos- 
pital r the sick, no institutions 

lor f niortunate no progress 
If 1 re about to become a use- 
less “good citizen” read this edi- 
tor igain Municipal News, 

\ er, B. C 


How City Planning Ils 
Become Chronic 
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. ) ph Organizations See Also 

of every man’s conviction and AND DON’T FORGET IT 

each of my kin retains his own re- - pages 81, 94, 99, 102, 103-109, 110 

sponsibility. ‘ns CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED states, !!6, 119, 124, 153, 137 and 144 
No ulterior motive here shall WASHINGTON, D. C., WILL BE GLAD TO SUPPLY COPIES These include articles on city plan- 

Po Ripecraaae ea ape a .. OF THIS POSTER (THE ORIGINAL OF WHICH MEASURES = jing, municipal government, town 
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THE 


DIAPHONE 













A compressed air ope- 
rated public alarm with 
a distinctive and pene- 
trating tone. The only 
public alarm (whistle 
excepted) that will suc- 
cessfully sound a coded 
signal transmitted from 
a standard street fire 
Alarm Box. 








When you have tried all other public alarm devices and find your need for a penetrat- 
ing public alarm with a distinctive tone, unfilled, it is time that you installed a Diaphone. 

The Diaphone is the old standby in public alarms. For years it has protected small 
municipalities throughout the country. It protected the U. S. Army Cantonments during 
the war and it can still be found protecting U. S. Government property. The Diaphone also 
has a fine service record in an entirely different field, one where the life and property 
hazard is equally as great as in the fire protection field—the lighthouse service. Along the 
coasts of this country, on the banks of the St. Lawrence River and on the shores of the 
Great Lakes, the Diaphone as a foghorn, has for years warned ships off the rocks. It was 
selected by two Governments for this important service because of its penetrating tone and 
reliability of operation. 

The Diaphone has a tone that cries “Fire.” It cannot be confused with whistles and 
other noises of the modern community. It is the only public alarm (other than a whistle) 
that will satisfactorily sound a code signal from a standard street fire alarm box. Further- 
more, a storage reservoir with a capacity of 100 blasts, 
is provided so that an alarm may be sounded on the a = 
Diaphone even though the electric current be shut off — 
for a period of 24 hours. 


Before you install a public alarm investigate the 
Diaphone. 


Will operate from 


A Bulletin describing the Diaphone more 
completely will be sent upon request. 


The Gamewell Company 





Standard Street Peerless P.N.I. 


Fire Alarm Box Newton Upper Falls, Mass. "re, station 
“4 Box A Block” 
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Well-trained Motorcycle 
Patrolmen Urged as Traffic 
iccident Curb 
N unusual epidemic of automobile ac- 

f\ cidents in Minnesota, in which a num- 
er of persons have lost their lives and 
many have been injured, has caused C. 
M. Babcock, Commissioner of Highways, 
» renew his recommendation for a state 
traffic patrol, as a means of curbing reck- 
less driving and reducing accidents. 
excellent traffic 
patrolmen. The visible presence of a uni- 
formed officer on the highway has a very 
marked effect on reckless drivers. But it 
s noticeable that many who drive care- 


“Some counties have 


fully where there are officers in sight for- 
get their carefulness when they cross the 
line into a county where no officers are¢ 
seen. Arrests made by plain clothes men 
hidden by the roadsid are of very doubt- 
ful value,” Says Mr Sabeock. 

“A state traffic patrol is the only means 
of obtaining uniform enforcement of the 
traffic laws. The presence of a small num- 
ber of uniformed, well-trained motor-cycl 
patrolmen would have a very wholesom« 
effect on reckless drivers 

“The aim of an efficient traffic patrol is 
to have as few accidents and as few ar- 
There should be no ar- 
rests for harmless technical violations of 
the traffic law, but there should be vigor- 
ous action against the comparatively small 


rests as possible 


number of drivers who are endangering 
the lives of all others on the highw 1ys 

“A state traffic patrol should have no 
other duties than to enforce the traffic 
laws and protect the highway property. A 
traffic patrol which would enforce laws 
against too heavy loads would probably 
save enough in highway maintenance to 
pay the entire cost of such a patrol.” 


Extra Caution Required for 
Safety on New Pavements 

HE Minnesota State Highway Depart- 

ment has taken occasion, with the 
opening of a number of new trunk high- 
way extensions, to issue a warning to mo- 
torists as well as pedestrians to travel cau- 
tiously on these new roads. 

“The first few months after pavements 
have been opened to traffic in former years 
have nearly always been accompanied by 
a series of accidents,” cautions the buile- 
tin issued by the office of C. M. Babcock, 
Commissioner of Highways. “Motorists 
want to try the new road. They use it 
‘to see how fast the old boat will go.’ 
Pedestrians crossing or walking along the 
road, are not as careful as they might be 
Pavements are narrower than standard 
gravel roads and dodging on them is not 
so easy.” 

Municipal officials, as well as officials 
of other state and county highway depart- 
ments, may take herefrom a leaf for their 
notebooks and sound similar warnings as 
occasion arises, as they may also well 
reiterate the old warnings with which the 
bulletin ends: 

“Nearly all accidents can be avoided 
if both motorists and pedestrians will 
exercise reasonable care. First of all: 
Motorists should drive well outside the 
center line. On 18-foot pavements the 
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Occur in Your City? With Fire Prevention Weel ob- 

p,20M newspaper accounts, the Madrid served this r during é eek of 

theater fire and panic of September October 7 l of ls mig} vell 

23, whose tragic death toll is indicated in fer W ore hye ' lav- 

the accompanying clipping, resulted from haps 

1 combination of all too well-known rrange : inspe se 
causes. The fire apparently broke out be- roperties during that w 


hind or on the stage, and the flames ran 
up the curtain, evidently not fireproof 
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¥ ) Wat 4 Safety 

Scene of Tragedy 
1 I Tt by G. G 
Kelce I Eng cr Gas Co 
MADRID, Sept. 24 (A. P )—Approxi- } v. J 


fe | mately 100 dead had been recovered 
to-night from the ruins of the Nove- 
|dades Theatre, where a Sunday per- 
‘formance had suddenly been turned 
into a raging inferno which made a 
holocaust of the audience 
e The Fire Chief, directing his men tn | ” 
probing the smouldering wrecks which | .. 
\ mad been the stairways and balcopies, | | 
said to-night that he believed forty | 
a| more bodies might be found and that. 
tthe total death toll could be corserva- | 4, 
* | tivel mated at 120 


William S. Canning, Chairman, Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, may be addressed 
care of the Engineers Club of 


phia 1317 spruce Street. 
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Other Articles in This Issue 

of interest to those concerned with public 
safety, will be found on pages 81, 83, 87, 
97, 104, 108, 109, and 135. 
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[control Your Traffic With Flexible Rubber Stop Signs 

















They Are Safe 
They Are Visible 

They Are Effective 
They Are Durable 


Approaches To Thru Streets Made Safe 


with Flexible Rubber Traffic Markers 


Which are used, endorsed and highly praised by the 


Police and Traffic Officials 


yf more than a thousand American Municipalities! 


They have reduced traffic accidents 
from 25% to 65%:—statistics prove. 








These Flexible Rubber Traffic Stop Signs are ideal for use 
at 4-way STOP corners, as well as for the approaches to 
: ; 
through streets, as motorists can’t avoid seeing them—in- 
- stalled in direct line of vision—they respect and obey 
their warnings! 


These STOP signs speed up traffic because they are 
pliable, automatic in their regulation of traffic, and 
where used there is no delay waiting for lights or 
semaphores to change. 


j/ STANDARD TRAFFIC MARKER COMPANY 


1711 East Second Street 
WICHITA, KANSAS 











Exclusive Manufacturers of Flexible Rubber Traffic Markers 
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ROSS B. DAVIS 
Fire Chief, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Appointed 1920) 


WILLIAM COPELAN 
Police Chief, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Appointed 1912) 


GEORGE A. WALLACE 
Fire Chief, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Appointed 1901) 


WHOS WHO 


PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


A Series of Portraits of Fire 
and Police Chiefs, Begun in 
the January, 1928, Issue 





JACOB GRAUL 
Police Chief, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Appointed 1922) 
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JOHN T. MERTZ 
Pire Chief, Akron, Ohio 
(Appointed 1901) 


H. E. FRENCH 
Police Chief, Columbus, Ohio 
(Appointed 1920) 


GEORGE MOZDY 
Fire Chief, Shenandoah, Pa. 
(Appointed 1923 and 192 























THOMAS J. FLYNN JOHN C. MACK CHARLES F. DeWITT 
Police Chief, Duquesne, Pa. Fire Chief, Lima, Ohio 


(Appointed 1918) (Appointed 1912) (Appointed 1925) 








Police Chief, Newark, Ohio 


WILLIAM F. DETZEL 
Police Chief, Erie, Pa 
(Appointed 1911) 

















ALLEN E. NICE 
Fire Chief, Columbus, Ohio 
(Appointed 1926) 






LOUIS J. HAAS 
Police Chief, Toledo, Ohio 
(Appointed 1928) 


MICHAEL EB. CLASK 
Fire Chief, Williamsport, Pa. 
(Appointed 1925) 
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~ Capped with heavy Monel Metal’—long 
wearing and plainly visible in all kinds 
of weather, day or night. 


Base and stem made of special heat 
treated, malleable iron defies pounding 
of heavy traffic. 


Stem cast integral with base insuring 
permanence and strength. 


Prongs spread when driven into pave- 
ment forming permanent anchorage 






More than 120 leading 


« es e ted ° ; M 
ae pine 6 Se ee in any pavement, granite block, brick, 
Europe are using the BRITe MARK way of pavement , . > S 
ae ore estan the SETS MARA wav of Sesement wood block, cement or asphalt. 
as well as permanent and economical way of indicating J : i 
safety lines and traffic zones on all types of pavement ; 3 Ww ood plug starts the prongs spreading. 


n. in diameter for heavy traffic and 2'» for light traffic 


METAL TRAFFIC MARKER CORP. 


67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Distributors in all principal cities 





Metal Traffic Marker Corp.,67 Wall St., New York 








. 3 Please have your nearest distributor sen 
®*Monel Metal is a technically controlled Nickel-Copper me full oe Laat ose and quotations ad 
alloy of high Nickel content. It has no coating to wear off your BRITEMARK Traffic Markers. 
It is rust-proof, corrosion-resistant and as strong as steel 
Name cubation 
Position - o - 
A a ES oT 
City... a 





AC 10-8 








Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 
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AMERICAN CITY 


always be men- 
tioned when writing for 
this material which is 


furnished free. 


Keep your files up to date 
checking over these 
items each month and writ- 


ing for those you need. 





CONCRETE WATER-METER BOXES AND 
COVERS 

Art Concrete meter boxes have recently 

been introduced for the first time in the 

Southern States by the Art Concrete 
Works, which has had three plants in Califor- 
nia for many years. Their product is adopted 
out there by hundreds of cities, being standard 
practically everywhere. Among the users are 
such cities as Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, and San Jose. Their new Southern plants 
at Houston, Jacksonville, and Birmingham have 
already this year established a remarkable mar- 


ket for their product. Descriptive matter can 
be obtained for meter boxes for all size meters 
by addressing any of their plants. The South 
ern headquarters of Art Concrete Works are 
at 116 So. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala., and 
their Pacific Coast headquarters at 350 So. 
Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 


BETTER ROADS AND PAVEMENTS 
This is the title of an interesting book- 
let published by Alabama Rock Asphalt, 
Inc., Birmingham, Ala., describing and 
illustrating many roads and pavements made 
with Margerum limestone rock asphalt. 


LAWN-MOWER SHARPENERS 
A catalog and list of users of the Peer 
less mower sharpener, which grinds all 
makes of power, horse and hand mowers 
with razor-like edge, giving any desired clear- 


ance or bevel, may be secured from the Fate- 
Root-Heath Co., 808 Bell St., Plymouth, Ohio. 
RELIEF FOR TRAFFIC CONGESTION 
The Harrington-Seaberg Corp., Dept. A., 
Moline, Ill., will gladly send complete 
information regarding the Harrington- 
Seaberg Co-Ordiplex traffic control system, 


which is completely flexible and adjustable to 
traffic conditions at each intersection, moving 
traffic at uniform speed with maximum safety, 
eliminating unnecessary and increasing 
street capacity 


stops 


SOLVING COLLECTION PROBLEMS 


Literature of special interest applying 


to your own garbage, ash and rubbish 
collection problems will be sent on re- 
quest by the Highway Trailer Co., Edgerton, 
Wis., manufacturers of the economical and 
efficient Highway trailers. 
FLUSHERS OF ALL SIZES 
Charles Hvass & Co., Inc., 508 East 
19th St., New York, will gladly send 
copies of its bulletin describing Hvass 
flushers, which are built in capacities from 


600 to 3,000 gallons and in sizes and types to 
suit local conditions and budgets in every 
municipality. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF MAPS AND PLANS 
Bulletins of special interest to city en- 


gineers and tax departments, describ- 
ing Lithoprints, which are ink repro- 
ductions on any material of tracings, maps and 
plans, may be secured on request from the 


Lithoprint Co. 
St., New York. 


SETTEES FOR CITY PARKS 
A price list and descriptions of Logan 


of New York, 41-43 Warren 


settees, which are made for hard usage, 

long life and real comfort in many 
styles and for every purpose, will be sent to 
city efficials by the Logan Co., Inc., 70 N. 
Buchanan St., Louisville, Ky. 
CITY SHADE TREES 

Thomas B. Meehan Co., Dresher, Pa., 


will gladly send a copy of its wholesale 

catalog to city officials interested in 
shade trees for city planting, as well as orna- 
mental trees and shrubs. 


NURSERY STOCK 

Naperville Nurseries, Naperville, Du 

Page County, Ill., growers and distribu- 

tors of ornamental trees, shrubs, vines, 
evergreens and perennials for parks, play- 
grounds, country clubs, estates, cemeteries, 
subdivisions, landscape plantings, street im- 
provements and forestry projects, will send a 
copy of their catalog on request. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention 


ELECTRIC HAIR DRIER 


Sani-Dri 


ust: 


ated circular 
hair drier 


describing the 
an electrically oper 


ated hair drier that always operates and 
will last as long as the swimming poo will 
be sent on request by the Chicago Hardware 
Foundry Co., Sani-Dri Division, Room 400, 409 


W. Randolph St 


Chicago, Il 


TREES, SHRUBS AND EVERGREENS 
of 


A copy the new Planting Guide is 

sued by Pontiac Nurseries, 204 Archi 

tects Blidg., Detroit, Mich., as well as 
special prices on trees, shrubs and evergreens 
to park and cemetery superintendents and 
other buyers for civic plantings, wil! be sent 
on request, by this company. 
INFORMATION ON CONCRETE 

Useful information about concrete ma 

sonry units and reinforced concrete is 

offered in the booklets issued by the 
Portland Cement Assn., 35 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago, lil. 
ASPHALT PRODUCTS 

Complete information on Standard as- 

phalt binders, cold patch asphalt re 

fined asphalt for sheet asphalt paving, 


asphalt joint fillers, paving flux and bridge as- 
phalt and preserving oils may be secured from 


the Standard Oil Co. of New York, 26 Broad 
way, New York. 
GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 
The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box K 
Painesville, Ohio, will be pleased to 


quote prices and send free literature on 
trees, shrubs, roses and hardy perennials to 
officials interested in their nursery stock for 
city planting. 


TREES, SHRUBS AND PERENNIALS 


A price list on the complete stock of 

quality ornamental trees, shrubs and 

hardy perennials of Henry Kohankie & 
Son, Painesville, Ohio, may be secured from 
this company on request. 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE INSTALLATIONS 


Inquiries regarding Wakefield galvanized 


amalgamated lead-lined iron pipe and 

fittings for dependable service installa 
tions at low cost, which are easily installed and 
permanent, are solicited by the Lead Lined 
Iron Pipe Co., Wakefield, Mass 
A NEW SMALL TRACTOR 

A small crawler tractor weighing ap- 


proximately 4,000 pounds and known as 


the Caterpillar Ten, which offers 1 
horsepower at the drawbar and 14-horsepower 
on the belt, has been announced by the Cater 
pillar Tractor Co., San Leandro, Calif., for 
production and sale early in 1929. Complete 
information and prices may be secured on re- 


quest from the Caterpiliar Tractor Co. 


MODERN EXPANSION JOINTS 

Photographs and information about mod- 

ern methods of expansion-joint installa- 

tion through the use of Carey Elastite 
expansion joints, in bridges, streets, roadways, 
sidewalks, swimming pols, culverts and 
ums or wherever concrete is used, will be 
without obligation by the Philip C 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


stad 
sent 
arey Co., 


A NEW TRUCK 

The new Chevrolet Utility truck, which 

has a new 4-speed transmission with an 

extra low gear that provides tremendous 
pulling power for heavy roads, deep sand and 
steel hills and reduces to the very minimum 
the starting strain on motor clutch and rear 
axle, as well as other advanced mechanical fea 
tures, has been developed by the Chevrolet 
Motor Co., Detroit, Mich., from which informa 
tion and prices may be secured. 


A NEW GATE VALVE 

The Kelly Neway 
standard valve 

valve type, is 
literature which 
Kelly, President 
Ave., Chicago, Ill 


gate valve, which has 
body for any desired 
completely described in 
may be secured from P. J 
Kelly Co., 372 West Grand 


one 


ole 


Tue 
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Data and 
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on request fr 
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rr snow re 
y loader of the 
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surf of the 
inch, gather 
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6 speeds 
ribed in litera 


e to equip f 
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Se WITHOUT WATER 


2, recently issued by Me 
Ir Lid Board of Trade 
s Angeles, Calif., describes in 
process of curing concrete by 
a spray gun of McEverlast 
\ prevents the evaporatior 
gz water t sealing the 

S AND SWINGS 
prices on the nine different 
ausman better benches and 
y park swing which are de 
ort, appearance and durability 


materials, may be secured 


Supply Co 


the Millersville 


AT WILL abe CRACK 


ateral Fire H« Ce 230 West 
St Chicago I] will be 
send information regarding 
hich will flatten out on 

it eracking the rubber 


SNOW BEMOV AL Bente some 


I ation regarding the Get 
te ur Hi-Speed snow-plow, which 
through actual experience on street and 
highwa SI were val problen shows maxi 
mum accomry t th minimum power, is 
light ir weight, ha keen cutting ability, and 
is sturdily bu t thstand ur al service, 
may be secured fri the Heil C 242-60 26th 
Ave Milwaukee, Wis 
A NEW FIRE ——— 

Bulletir issued by the Ameri 

cal Stea p ump Co Battle Oreek 

Mich lescribes the new Barton Type 
C-1 and C-3 fire pumps, which are attached te 
the front of the truck or car and are driven 
direct by the r crankshaft through # 
patented power take-off connection. 


A et ey * fa er PUBLIC GROUNDS 





ted on a 


ndlight for municipal play 
tennis courts, swimming pools 
public grounds which is 


ilitary type adjustable refleet 


long,slender pole 17% 


round line, has been developed 
& Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
plete information may be se- 


new 
ground 
and a 
equipped n 
ors and m 
feet above the g 
by 8 F. Bowser 
from which cor 
cured on reques 


KEROSENE BURNER TANK LIKE WHEEL- 


BARROW 
The White Mfg Co k hart Ind., 
has announced a new model kerosene 
torch arranged similar to a wheelbarrow 
which will enable the 14-gallon tank, self 
contained pump and air-press gage and 
kerosene burner to be moved from place to 


place by one 


man 
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fficials ipervisors 
may obtain from 
Dept. A, Cincinnati 
complete 


and con 
Littleford 

Ohio, & 
maintenance 


»”¢ in which oil-burning kettles, 
burning kettles, tool heaters, 
table tool boxes, grout mixers, 
yperly arranged and clearly in- 
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ASH AND GARBAGE | 
REMOVER | 


Sanitary 
I tir nclosed, tank-like sheet stee! body absolutely prevents 
w garbage from falling or blowing about the streets, or for 
“iors from polluting the air 


Rapid 
\fter the ash cans have been emptied into the bucket on the 


of the truck, the bucket automatically rises, dumps its 
oad, and returns for another load. 


Durable 


You have only to see the strong sheet-steel construc- 
tion to be convinced, 


Economical 


ATIA requires but two men—the driver and 
the loader. Time of loading is much less 
than by other methods. Fewer trips to the 
dump are necessary, because of the large 
capacity of the ATIA. Fewer trucks 

are therefore require 4 








Write for circular giving full description 


ATIA SALES CORPORATION 


206 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


Easily 


loaded 


Only 
30-inch 
lift 
above 
curb 


> 

















This apparatus is fully covered by patents. Any infringements will be vigorously prosecuted. 
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Do you mention Taz American City when writing? Please do 








eETTER CONCRETE AT LESS COST 
This is the title of an interesting folder, 
No. 338, just issued by the Celite Prod- 
ucts Co., 1320 South Hope 8t., Los 
veles, Calif., describing and illustrating jobs 
which Celite has ben used and the best way 
secure more workable concrete through the 
of this product. 


VOTING BY MACHINE 
Illustrated folders describing the voting 
machines made by the Automatic Regis- 
tering Machine Co., Inc., Jamestown 
Y.. which eliminate the long waits at the 
ls. uncertainty of count, spoiled ballots and 
aud, may be secured on request to the 
ny. 


com 


STREET AND RUBBISH CANS 
Details and prices on Canco galvanized 
ash and garbage cans, trash collectors 
and street cleaning cans, as well as the 
Canco rubbish burner, which is made of heav- 
galvanized heavy-gage expanded metal with 
joints welded and detachable pan at the 
ottom, may be secured from the Galvanized 
Ware Dept., American Can Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


DEPENDABLE REINFORCING FABRIC 

The American Steel & Wire Co., 208 

South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., will be 

pleased to send detailed information 
pon request regarding its wire fabric rein- 
forcing in triangle mesh or electric weld, rolls 
r sheets, for preventing cracks in concrete 
pavements, preserving the smoothness of the 
surface and lengthening the life of the con- 
rete. 


DOUBLE SUCTION CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
The American Well Works, Aurora, IIl., 
will be pleased to send data on the 
American 1%-inch double suction, cen- 

trifugal pumps with or without anti-friction 

bearings, which are high-speed pumps suitable 

for motor speeds up to 3,600 r.p.m, 


TIME-TRIED SNOW PLOWS 
Information and literature on the 20 
models of Baker snow plows in all sizes 
to suit your trucks or tractors, large or 
small, all of which are time-tried and depend- 


able, may be secured on request from the 
Baker Mfg. Co., 503 Stanford Ave., Springfield, 
Ill 
INTAKE TRASH RACKS 
The improved Rodney Hunt back-bar 
trash rack made by the Rodney Hunt 
Machine Co., Orange, Mass., which is 


designed to be stronger and more easily cleaned 
than other style racks and preserves the full 
strength of the vertical bars, is described with 
other water-controlling apparatus, including 
stands, hoists and gates, in the W. ©. A. Cata- 
log No. 32 of tne Rodney Hunt Machine Co., 
Orange, Mass. 


FLOODLIGHTING AND STREET UNITS 

A new type of street lamp, known as 

the Duolux, which consists of an orna 

mental lantern with glass canopy 
equipped with two lamps, one in & canopy 
burning base up for floodlighting, and one in 
the body of the lantern burning base down for 
thoroughfare illumination, is announced by the 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and described in their literature 


A NEW HEAVY-DUTY TRUCK 
A new model 5-ton, 114-horsepower 
truck designed for extra heavy duty and 
known as the ‘‘Big Chief’’ has recently 
been brought out by the American LaFrance & 
Foamite Corp., Utica, N. Y., from which com 
plete information and prices may be secured 
on request. 


STEEL AND WOOD PIPE 
The catalog of the Michigan Pipe Co., 
Bay City, Mich., contains information 
of interest to consulting engineers, su- 
perintendents and engineers of water-works re 
garding Michigan combination steel and wood 
pipe, as well as various tables on water-supply 
and other technical data. 


A CLIMBABLE MERRY-GO-ROUND 

The Whirling Climb, a merry-go-round 

on which children can climb as they go 

round, having three tiers of oak seat 
boards which are rigidly assembled to the 
brace rods and hand rails to protect the chil- 
dren at all points, has been developed by the 
Everwear Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
and is described with other playground and 
water apparatus in Everwear Catalog No. 20. 


BULLET-PROOF VESTS 
A new model Bovite front-only bullet- 
proof vest which weighs only 2% to 3 
pounds and protects the entire front of 
the body trunk has been developed by _ the 
American Armor Corp., 33 West 34th St., New 
York, from which complete information and 
prices may be secured. 


CATALOGS YOU NEED 


WELLPOINT DRAINAGE SYSTEMS 
Literature describing the Barnes wel 
point drainage system, one of the 
successful methods of handling ground 

water in sandy soil excavations, through the 

use of the Barnes Duplex plunger trench pumy 
which has been especially designed to meet the 
requirements of this type of work, may 
cured from the Barnes Mfg. Co 
Ohio, 


most 


be sé 


Mansfield 


MAGAZINE ON CAST IRON PIPE 
The U. 8S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J has announced 
the publication of the ‘‘U. S. Cast Iror 
Piper,’’ a magazine which will be published 
quarterly and will contain articles and illus 
trations pertinent to the manufacture and 
of cast iron pipe and 
mailed free regularly to 
quests are received 


fittings, and will be 


those from whom re 


LETTERING GUIDES 
A copy of Catalog No. 6, fully illustrated 
and containing complete informati 
price list of Wrico lettering instrume: 

made by the Wood-Regan 

South Orange, N. J., may be 

quest from this company. 





ts 


Instrument Co 
secured on re 


TIGHT PIPE JOINTS 
Catalog No. 50 of the Hydraulic Devel 
opment Co., 296 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass., describes Hydro-Tite and illus 
trates its use for making hermetically sealed 
cast iron pipe joints which will withstand 
heavy pressure easily and quickly and at re 
markably low cost. 


NEW ROAD MACHINERY CATALOG 
The Galion Iron Works and Mfg. Co 
Galion, Ohio, has just issued a new 
illustrated general catalog cov 


32-page 


ering the complete line of Galion road ma 
chinery. A copy of this catalog will be sent 
promptly to any municipal officials or contract 
ors interested. This catalog covers large and 
small road rollers, motor graders and drawn 
graders of both leaning-wheel and straight 
wheel types, as well as road-drags, stone 


spreaders, belt conveyors and other equipment 


ASH AND GARBAGE COLLECTION 


he Atia ash and garbage remover 
which has an entirely enclosed, tank 
like sheet stee body that prevents 


ashes or garbage from falling or blowing about 
the streets, requires but two men for 


operation 
and fewer trips to the dump 


because of its 


large capacity, is described in a circular which 
will be mailed on request by the Atia Sales 
Corp., 206 Broadway, New York 
ALUMINUM SULPHATE 
The General Chemical Co., 40 Rector 
St., New York, will be glad to furnish 


prices on aluminum sulphate or stand 
ard filter alum, as well as their other products, 
including sulphuric acid, sodium sulphide, in 
secticides and fungicides. 


LAMP POSTS, SERVICE BOXES 


A copy of the lighting catalog of the 

Hedges-Walsh-Weidner Co., Chattanooga 

Tenn., manufacturers of lamp 
service boxes, and valve boxes, may be secured 
on request 


posts 


POLICE MOTORCYCLES 


Cost data on Indian operation and main 


tenance may be secured from the Indian 
Motocycle Co., Springfield, Mass., man 
ufacturers of the Indian Police Motocycle with 


the double-truss frame, the extra strength of 
which permits greater speeds and at the 
time gives longer life to the machine 


same 


CURING CONCRETE ROADS 


This is the title of a book containing 

reliable information on early opening 

of roads, curing on grades, curing at 
low temperatures, early strength concrete and 
the latest testing methods, which will be sent 
without charge to highway officials, highway 
engineers and contractors asking for a copy of 
Booklet 1051 of the Solvay Sales Cory 40 
Rector St., New York 
FLEXIBLE RUBBER SIGNS 

Descriptions and prices of Sure-Stop 


rubber traffic signs manufactured by the 
Standard Traffic Marker Co 1711 E. 
Second St., Wichita, Kans., which have re 
duced the number of accidents in cities 
they are installed 


where 
may be secured on request 


REFLECTORS FOR DEAD-ENDS 
The Holophane Segment 
dead ends, curves, crossings and danger 
ous places is manufactured by the Union 

Iron Products Co., East Chicago, Ind., from 

whom information on this and their line of im 

proved brass street signs may be secured on 

request 


Reflector for 


27 


REVOLVING-HEAD FIRE HYDRANTS 
D 


ptive circulars on Vogt revolving 


head hydrants, which combine dependa 
bilit simplicity and efficiency, may be 
secured from Ernest L. Vogt, Sales Manager, 
Vogt Mfg. Co., Louisville Ky. 
TANKS AND TOWERS 
The R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., Newnan, Ga 
vill be pleased to send a copy of its 
ustrated booklet describing Cole ele 
fanks and towers to meet any special 
requirements, as well as standpipes, | 


WATER-WORKS SUPPLIES 


descriptive terature on Columbian 
water-works supplies, including fire hy 

drants gate valves valve boxes, and 

ter boxes, will be forwarded by the Colum 
bia Iron Works, Chattanooga, Tenn to wate 


orks officials and 


others interested. 


WELL-INSTALLED FENCING 


The Cy ence Co., Waukegan, Ill 

will be pleased to send details regarding 

( né nee for schools, residences 

4 playg is a well as data re 

x X ngineering and erection 


& properly erected fence 


A ROTARY PIPE CUTTER 
T r ‘ 


The ¢ srs of the Ellis & Ford Mfg 
( 2 Piquette Ave Detroit, Mich., 
describe the |] s Pipe Cutter with it 
tary blades which eat their way 
l Zz any pipe 1 double-quick time : 
SWIMMING-POOL PURIFICATION 
The Engineering Department of the 
F.verson Filter ¢ 647 North Green St., 
Chicag I 1 be glad to furnish 
blueprints and pecificatior f piping lay 
ts, recirculating fying and ys is for 
t purification fj water promptly on re 
est without charge to swimming pool engi 
neers and architect and engaged 
the design and construction of g— pool 


STREET LIGHTING RECOMMENDATIONS 
small bulletis Principles of Modern 


Street Lighting which gives lighting 

rece ndatior f any type of street 

gether with tl de ng principles which 

i ern modern street lighting ay be secured 
fror W er | Sel I Material (C¢ 


South Milwaukee, Wis 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


The complete catalog of the Mitchell 
Mfg. ( 1301 29th Ave., Milwaukee 
Wis., describes this company’s line of 
playground apparatus including the Mitchell 
Merry Whirl, which is strongly built of steel 
and malleable iron fittings and has room for 


one or fifty 


PIPE FOR WATER AND GAS 


’rices on cast 


iron bell and spigot wa 

ter and gas pipe and fittings manufac 

tured by the sand cast and deLavaud 
centrifugal process, as well as cast iron serv 


pipe and fittings with prepared joint, may 
be secured request from the National Cast 
Iron Pipe C sirmingham, Ala. 
REMOVING ICE, SNOW AND SLUSH 
The N. P. Nelson Iron Works, Inc., 822 
Passaic, N. J., will be 


Bloomfield Ave 
| 


eased send complete information 

and | es regarding the Nelson snow loader 

th ice-eutting spirals which saw down to 
the pavement, taking out both snow and ice 


NATATORIUM PILTERS 


he catalog of the Norwood Engineer 


Cr Florence Mass., contains informa 

tion of nterest to swimming pool of 

ficials and others interested in keeipng publis 

batt wholesome ear nvigorating and afe 

at nominal cost with the Norwood 3-unit filtra 
n systen 


TRENCH EXCAVATING MACHINERY 





"he Parsons Co ewton lowa will 
gladly end complete infe and 
price n Parsons trench ¢ ting ma 
chinery which has a reputation ligging 
more dirt per dollar 
STREET RUBBISH CANS 

The Special Municipal Catalog of the 

Rochester Car Co 109 Hague St., 

Rochester, N. Y., contains information 
of value city officials regarding Iron Horse 
rubbish car which are strong and neat-ap- 
pearing for placing at intervals along city 
streets 


SNOW PLOWS THAT LOAD TO TRUCKS 
A new snow 


plow especially designed 

for clearing and widening as well as 
loading snow from city streets has been 
developed by the Rotary Snow Plow Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., in the Snow King widening 


and loading plow 


Why not remember to mention THe AMERICAN City? 
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5000 people whose sole job 1s 


bettering your service 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue very nature of the telephone 
business necessitates a single inter- 
connected system. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
accepts its responsibility for a nation-wide 
telephone service as a public trust. 

It also accepts responsibility for the 
safety of the funds invested in it by more 
than 420,000 persons in every walk of life. 
rom the time of its organization it has 
never missed paying a regular dividend, 
so that investors rightly feel assurance in 
providing money for the growth of the 
business. 

It is the policy of the company to use 
all income, beyond that necessary to pay 





regular dividends and maintain a 
surplus for financial stability, to 
improve and extend the service. 
Because of the nature of the business, 
speculative profits have no place in it. 
The Bell System maintains in its re- 
search, engineering and business staffs and 
in the Bell Laboratories 5000 workers—in 
a total of 350,000 employees—whose sole 
occupation is to improve the telephone art 
and to make these improvements instantly 
available throughout the nation. These 
workers are a guaranty of continued prog- 
ress in furnishing the public a constantly 
improving telephone service at the lowest 


possible cost. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Taz American City 
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Construction Work Now Under Way 
on the “Town for the Motor Age” 


By HENRY M. PROPPER 


City Hovusinc Corproration, New York 





CTUAL construction work has 
A been begun on the building of 

Radburn, the “Town for the 
Motor Age” which the City Housing 
Corporation, a limited dividend com- 
pany, is developing near Paterson, N 
J. Early in August excavations were 
started for the first year’s building pro- 
gram, involving about $4,000,000 worth 
of construction. This program provides 
for the erection of a large office and 
business building, 300 small houses, an 
apartment house with accommodations 
for about 100 families, and includes also 
the necessary road work. The first of 
the new houses is scheduled for occu- 
paney about April 1, 1929, and by that 
time enough will have been completed 
to demonstrate visibly the plan which 
has been developed to fit Radburn to the 
needs of the motor age by providing 
ample facilities for traffic and at the 
same time making provision for safety 
of pedestrians and children. 

The town plan for Radburn is the 
work of Clarence S. Stein, former chair- 
man of the New York State Commission 
of Housing and Regional Planning, and 
Henry Wright, former chairman of the 
American Institute of Architects Com- 
mittee on Town Planning. Robert D. 
Kohn, Frederick L. Ackerman and 
Thomas Adams, Director of the Re- 
gional Plan of New York and Its 
Environs, are acting as consultants. Dr. 
Raymond Unwin, who recently suc- 
ceeded the late Sir Ebenezer Howard as 
President of the International Federa- 
tion for Housing and Town Planning, 
and who is also Chief Technical Officer, 
Housing Division, British Ministry of 
Health, has joined the consulting staff 
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In its work at Radburn, the City PRELIMINARY GENERAL TOWN PLAN OF RADBURN 











Housing Corporation is proceeding at 


almost double the rate at which it built 


Gardens, Long Island City, N. ¥ 


its first model housing project, Sunnyside 
The 
Sunnyside in- 


about 180 


peak bulding 


year at 
construction of 


voived the 


houses of a total value of approximately 
$2,000,000 Although the initial pro- 
gram at Radburn is about 100 per cent 
greater, the company hopes to increase 


complished in about ten years 


this rate during subsequent years, so 
that completion of the town can be ac- 
In this 
way it is hoped to realize the economies 
ind advantages of large-scale operation 


n even larger measure than at Sunny- 


side 


$15,000 or $16,000 
ban real 


\ wide of house types is in- 
luded in the initial building program 
Although no definite prices have 
fixed, it is estimated that the houses will 
from about $7,000 to 
Unlike most subur- 
estate operations in this section 
{ the Ne York district, the 


rang¢ 


been 


range in price 


house 


—— 
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prices will include garage and paved 
streets and other utilities. There will 
be considerable variety both in design 
ind in materials used. Some of the 
houses will be of wood (shingle or clap- 
board), others of brick, and possibly 
some of stucco. They will range in size 
from five rooms and dining alcove with 
one bath, to rooms with two 
baths, and the lot sizes will vary from 
about 30 x 100 to 50 x 100 feet. 


seven 


Superblocks with Closed-End Streets 

The most radical departure from 
established practice in the Radburn 
town plan involves the division of the 
residential section into superblocks, two 
of which will be completed the first year. 
The superblocks are bounded by through 
traffic arteries. Most of the houses do 
not face on these traffic avenues, but 
cluster around narrow closed-end streets 
epening off the traffic roads. In this 


way communication to the houses by 
automobile will be easy and convenient, 
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BLOCK LAYOUTS OF THE UNIT NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN RADBURN 


Readers will be interested in comparing this actual plan with the ‘preliminary theoretical plan 


published in this magazine last February (page 153) 


but only such traffic as is intended for 
the houses on any particular closed- 
end street will enter it. Since the num- 
ber of houses grouped on a given street 
will be determined in advance, the 
streets can be made permanently wide 
enough to meet all requirements. 

While one side of the houses will face 
on the street, thereby giving access for 
vehicular traffic, the other side will face 
on a garden through which pedestrians 
will enter a path, reserved for their use, 
which in turn leads into a long park 
strip running through the center of the 
superblock for its entire length. In this 
park strip will be located the play- 
grounds, tennis courts and other recrea- 
tion facilities and also the schools, so 
that children going to and from school 
will simply leave their homes by thx 
garden door, pass through to the pedes- 
trian path and thus into the park to 
school without the necessity of crossing 
a single traffic street. The park strips 
connecting the two superblocks under 
construction will be connected by an 
under-pass, so that pedestrians will have- 
no need to cross the traffic road. 


Forestalling the Parking Problem 


Another evidence of motor-age plan-~ 
ning will be found in the business sec- 
tions of Radburn, where every effort 
will be made to forestall the parking 
problems that beset most cities and 
towns. The first business block at Rad- 
burn is now being studied and one 
building is under construction. In ad- 
dition to providing unusually wide areas 
about this bloek where parking will be 
convenient without interfering with 
traffic, the planners have under discus-~ 
sion at this time a scheme for providing 
additional parking space in the center of 
the block. It is also proposed to pro- 
vide loading platforms at the rear of 
the buildings in which stores will be 
located, so that this important activity 
can be carried on without interfering 
with traffic. 

Special emphasis is being placed on 
the provision of park and recreation 
facilities for children and grown-ups in 
the planning of Radburn. The wide 
park strips already referred to will pro- 
vide space for tennis, baseball and other 
games, all of which the plan makes 
available within easy walking distance 
of the homes and without the need for 
traversing dangerous traffic intersections. 


Eprrortan Nore.—The City Housing Corpora- 
tion differs from the more familiar type of real- 
estate developing organization in that profit-mak- 
ing is not its sole purpose. Organized by a group 
of prominent men and women in 1924 during the 
peak of the housing shortage to build better 
homes and communities, it has already completed 
a community of about 1,400 families at Sunny- 
side Gardens in Queens, described: in Tue AmMenri- 
can Crty for March, 1925, and February, 1927. 
Since the profits payable to the City Housing 
Corporation stockholders are limited by charter 
to six per cent, such surplus as the company 
earns is devoted first to building up a safe finan- 
cial reserve and second to experiment and researcly 

in town planning and, house construction. 
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A Comprehensive Program for Reduc- 


ing a City’s Fire Losses 


By KENNETH F. AKERS 


VERY fire is in itself local. 

tistics show the devastating 

power of fires in national terms 
with figures amounting to over one-half 
billion dollars annually for the United 
States, but until individual communi- 
ties are more generally interested, and 
until machinery exists to attack the 
local fire problems effectively, this im- 
poverishing fire waste will continue. The 
individual property owner or citizen 
must be aroused and the logical 


Sta- 


Outline of Procedure for Fire Preven- 


The following outline, 
cently prepared for a 


tion Committee 
which was re- 


prominent city, 


will serve to bring out the methods of 


ittack. 


Study of fire record in detail 
with accompanying field sur- 
veys 


Study of city ordinances rela- 


out 
one of the separ 
taken by 





guras dangers ol ct nfl igrations 


XI. Summary with recommendations 
trom standpoint of relative im 

nee 
The above outline would cover a com 
plete study for any city and might at 
first glance appear a stupendous task 
It is not necessary, however, to carry 


the whole at once, and almost any 


parate steps may be under 





unit upon which to place the re- 
sponsibility for such awakening 
is the city or town. Each com- 
munity has its more or less 
unique fire safety problem, but 
there are certain basic principles 
and methods of attack that will 
apply equally well to any com- 
munity. 


Formation of a Fire Prevention 
Committee 

The formation of an active 
Fire Prevention Committee for 
a city or a town is the first 
essential step. Such a commit- 
tee should be non-political. It 
should be composed of men who 





Every City’s Problem 


As readers of THe American City are 
aware, the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, the National Fire Waste Council, 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and others, have been carrying on a stead- 
ily growing campaign for decreasing the 
nation’s fire waste. 
to these organizations for their efforts. 
The success of this campaign depends 
largely on the efficiency of fire-prevention 
and fire-fighting methods in the individual 
cities throughout this country, for upon 
them rests the responsibility of carrying 
out the ideas suggested by these national 
organizations. 


Much credit 


is due 


itself. For example, a city 
may already know that its build 
ing code is antiquated and the 


preparation of a new building 
code could be undertaken as the 
particular problem of the mo- 
ment. The discussions which fol 
low will take each step in order, 
as the whole will eventually be 
necessary lor a complete pieture 
bringing out the relative impor 
tance of the various 
affecting the fire loss. 


lactors 


Relative Importance of Possible 
Improvements 

No community can expect to 

become 100 per cent perfect in 

fire prevention and protection, 

vet most cities are not doing any 





are vitally interested in civic — : Ls : where near what they can in re 

welfare and development. The This article, prepared by the Fire Pre- gard to fire-protection facilities, 
personnel should be carefully vention Engineer of Fay, _Spofford & nor in_ their _ fire-prevention 
Cele ie Cheeta af Th orn dike, Consulting Engineers, 44 wetivities. It is, howevet, éans 
viewpoint. For example, repre- School St., Boston, Mass., describes a to see what is lacking, but the 
sentatives from each of the im- method of procedure which the interested relative cost and importance of 
portant groups of the city’s city may well consider if it wishes to re- the improvements must be car 

citizens — architects, business duce its fire loss. fully considered Almost any 

men, craftsmen, engineers, insur- The photographs are reproduced by one can make standard recom 
ance men, lawyers, manufac- courtesy of the National Fire Protection mendations which can be applied 
turers—would form a committee Association. to any city, but these must be 
whose influence would be felt inalyzed and their relation to 





throughout the city and which 
would command the respect of every- 
one. This committee should seek active 
cooperation from the Fire Chief or Fire 
Commissioner in any contemplated work, 
for, with his backing, such a committee 
can create an active public sentiment 
toward the elimination of fire hazards. 

The formation of a Fire Prevention 
Committee would not be an entirely new 
proceeding. Numerous such commit- 
tees have been organized by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association and 
others throughout the country, and 
excellent pioneer work has been done 
There are so many factors, however, 
affecting the fire loss that such a com- 
mittee may easily become bewildered 
as to where to place its efforts. 


Ill 


VI 


VIL. 
VIII. 


tive to fire prevention and pro- 
tection 

Study of eityv building code 
laws 

Study of arson laws 

Study of effectiveness of opera- 
tion of building code, fire pre- 


vention laws and ordinances 

Study of extent and efficiency of 
automatic sprinkler and other 
private fire protection 

Study of water-supply 

Study of Fire Department per 
sonnel, de- 
tails of ilarm 


apparatus, costs 
operation, fre 
and method of fighting fires 
Engineering surveys of munici- 
pal buildings, public halls 
schools, hospitals, theaters, etc 
Engineering surveys of high- 


value and other districts as re- 


loss of 
The 


great 


sustained fire 
the determined 
economic side of the problem 1s of 


the actual 
ecitv u 


quest ion 


importance and it cannot be solved by 


generalizing or theorizing alone the 


facts must be known 


The logical starting point, therefore 
ig indicated in the above outline, is the 
study of the record of past fires. Ob 
viously, to prevent loss bv fire the causes 
of such fires must be eliminated, hence 
knowledge as to the cause of past fires 


of vital importance 


The Fire Record Analysis 


Before deseribing the manner of 


inalyzing a fire record, it 1s advisable to 


consider the basic purpose for which 
the study is mad The study of a 
city’s fire record, if intelligently con- 
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ducted 
portance of the already generally con- 


ceded factors affecting the cause of fire 


furnishes a scale of relative im- 


and its spread. For example, defective 


elect! viring is known to cause many 
fires. Without thought, some would say, 
Increase the electrical inspection ade 
partment and eliminate your fires It 
might be ind from past experience 
| it very fe fires have oc- 
curred it particular city from defe 


this being dete rmined from 


the studv of the fire record. This im- 
mediate results in attention being di- 
rected some other field for improve- 
ment for this city; conversely, another 
city might find that poor wiring actu- 
ally uw the cause for an excessive 
number ol hres 


The study of the fire record should 
bring out the following information, and 
should cover a period of several years, 
depending on the size of the city, and 
the number of fires upon which to base 


erage 

Wh. Have the Fires Occurred? The 
locations of fires over a period ot time 
can be graphically recorded on a map 


of the city, thus showing concentration 
i long period. Such a map 


ol tires over 

focuses the attention of the investigator 

on particular sections of the city, and 

leads 1 thorough investigation of con- 

ditions in such areas : 
ted the Fires? The “cause 


What Sta 
of a fire 1s olten difficult to determine 
The basic cause may be entirely foreign 
to the agency that started the fire. For 
example the fire record may give the 
“careless smoking” and a burn- 
ictually started the fire, but 
if there has been no accumulation of rub- 
bish in which the cigarette could alight, 
the fire might not have occurred. After 
fires from matches, cigarettes, oily 
rags, etc., started in rubbish, one would 
draw the conclusion that the basic cause 
for all these fires was the allowing of 
rubbish to accumulate. This example 
is given to show that an analysis of any 
fire record must take into account basic 


facts as distinct from routine records, if 


CALISE is 


ing cigaretts 


listing 


such analysis is to be of real value in 
determining the remedy. 

Why Was the Loss Large? The mag- 
nitude of an individual fire is important 
in that large losses are often due to con- 
ditions which could have been avoided, 


such for instance as structural defects, 
failure of water-supply, or tardy discov- 
ery As much of a city’s fire loss is 


usually due to a few large fires, a study 
of all factors contributing to the individ- 
ual large losses is of great importance. 

What Industries or Types of Occu- 
pancy are Having the Fires? Informa- 
tion regarding this may show that certain 
industry predominate in the 
number of fires or amount of loss. Numer- 
ous fires in one kind of property would 
indicate that a special effort should be 
made to prevent fires in that class of 
occupancy and also provide adequate pro- 
tection. 

Were the Fires Discovered Promptly, 
and the Fire Department Called With- 


classes of 


out Delay? Ii a fire is discovered as soon 
is combustion begins, it can ge nerally be 
extinguished with a pail of water. The 
importance of early discovery and quick 
transmission of alarm is apparent to any- 


attribute d 


one Many large losses can be 


t aiscovery ind the reasons 


to tardiness of 


for this and the feasibility of improving 
conditions should be analyzed 

Who Put Out the Fire and How Was /t 
Done? Some of the basic reasons for a 
heavy fire loss in a city may be found 
by intelligent study of this phase of the 
fire records Not only the methods of 
fire fighting but the frequency with which 
certain kinds of apparatus or extinguish- 
ing agents are used hes an important bear- 
ing. The 
sprinklers and other private fire 
tion devices should be ascertained 

Why Did some Fi es pre ad Rapidly? 
A fire may spread rapidly because of poot 


protective value of automati 


protec- 


protection of fire-wall openings, open ele- 
vators, stairways, or light 
cealed-space type of construction, traffic 
delays to fire department, shortage of 
water, or to any of several other widely 
diversified causes. An analysis, by en- 
gineers trained to determine the basic 
cause for the rapid spread of fire, may 
show that the fundamental weaknesses 
ire the building code, the city ordinances 
or some local agency. 


wells, con- 


Action Advisable After Fire Record 
Analysis 

Having completed this most important 
analysis of past fire records, the city 
will be in a position to know what fac- 
tors of the fire loss are physically or 
financially within its control. The ef- 
ficacy, from the fire-prevention stand- 
point, of suggested improvements as 
shown from this analysis, balanced 
against their cost, determines which 
should receive first attention. 


The Building Code 
If the building code appears weak it 
can be remodeled, the drafting of a new 
code being entrusted to those familiar 
with such matters. The efficient pro- 
tection of a city from conflagration is 
dependent to a very large extent on the 
requirements and enforcement of the 
code. The agencies for enforcement 
should be investigated and their ade- 

quacy for control determined. 


The Fire-Prevention Ordinances 

The other city ordinances should be 
studied in a like manner to determine 
their adequacy and enforcement. Not 
only the engineering viewpoint but that 
of the lawyer is needed to draft in 
proper form the ordinances that are 
vital to proper protection. Any con- 
flicts or overlapping of the responsibili- 
ties of different departments should be 
eliminated. Wherever divided authority 
exists, conditions will remain unsatis- 
factory. A Fire Safety Commission can 
well be established as a clearing-house 
for all fire-prevention matters within the 
city. 
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The Arson Problem 
The problem of arson is ever present, 
though in degrees varying widely in 
different cities. The past has shown 
that, where a city has an active arson 
investigation squad, the wanton destruc- 
tion of property is minimized. Such an 
organization is needed in those cities 
where arson proves to be an important 
factor. In connection with this feature, 
the number of convictions need not be 
considered a measure of the efficiency 
of the department. Rather, the value 
of an arson squad lies in thorough in- 
vestigation being apparent on all sides, 
for man is so constituted that if he 
knows a close watch is being kept, he is 
less likely to attempt incendiary de- 
struction of his or others’ property. 


The Factors for Control of Fire 
The water-supply, fire department 
and fire alarm are agencies for the con- 
trol of fire, but, with the exception of 
the inspection work of the fire depart- 
ment, they do not affect the number of 
fires, but rather the size of them. 
The reports of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters on these agencies can 
well be given thorough consideration. 


A Fire-Prevention Bureau 

Some city fire departments now have 
a Fire-Prevention Bureau, and too much 
emphasis cannot be placed upon this 
comparatively new idea. Where such 
bureaus have been organized they have 
produced excellent results. The day of 
the fire department whose sole function 
is to throw water is already passed, and 
a Fire-Prevention Bureau as part of the 
Fire Department, with sufficient per- 
sonnel and authority, can by systematic 
inspections enforce the essential fire- 
prevention and fire-protection features 
in the individual properties. If such a 
Bureau can see to it that the provisions 
for preventing a fire from becoming 
other than local are carried out and if 
it can remove the conditions permitting 
fires to start, it will have gone a long 
way in helping to reduce this country’s 
half-billion dollar annual fire loss. 


Special Engineering Surveys 

Having studied the city as a whole, 
there remains but one other important 
phase of a complete fire-prevention and 
protection campaign. Surveys should 
be made of particular buildings and of 
special localities, and the importance of 
this work cannot be over-emphasized. 


Surveys of Particular Buildings 

The first group should include mu- 
nicipal buildings, schools, hospitals, in- 
stitutions, theaters, public halls, and 
similar properties. There are several 
logical reasons for fire-prevention and 
protection surveys in such buildings. 

In the municipal buildings of any city 
are housed valuable records and collec- 
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tions, which oltentimes could not he re- 
placed if destroyed. Should fire occur, 
the destruction of such contents, of in- 


I 


survey and report 
ntelligently exe furnish 
curate information as to existir 


ne 


tangible value, could never be compen- 


sibilities of fire, together with th 


sated for. In addition, the taxpayer’s necessary for the elimination 


fire hazards. In addition, such 
nicipal building, and should it be de- should 
stroved, the loss would be a drain on 
the community. Most fires would have 
been preventable, if thorough considera- 
tion had been given before the fire \ 


of 
money is invested in every large mu- 
indicate the struct 


ura 


necessary to prevent the rapid spr 
fire, should it occur. With 
planning, a little money can 


ivert irge loss 






































FOUR LESSONS FROM A BIG CONFLAGRATION 


1. This might happen in almost any city, and every citizen must share in the wholesale loss. 2. Tenants on the fifth and seventh floors of this 

fire-resistive office building were not safe from a fire next door. $. Well-planned protection against exposure saved this building as well as many 

more beyond. 4. A ‘‘conflagration brooder.’’ Fire started here and, aided by large floor areas and unprotected openings between floors, it spread 
rapidly, a $1,000,000 property loss resulting 
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make anv building reason- 


ir the oecup ints 


MmaAV CASIT\ 


Surveys of Special Localities 
(An inspection of the city as a whole 
ll determine what localities constitute 


conflagration areas These are usually 


in the high-value districts, but other 
sections may have such possibilities 
There is hardly a city in this country 


here a conflagration is not possible 
is the right com- 
rapidly 
spreading “hot” fire at the start, ap- 
paratus delayed, zero temperature, a 
high wind ind = fire 


\ll that is necessary 


bination of circumstances—a 


sweeps through 
block iter block It is possible by in- 
telligent planning to prevent conflagra- 


tion. This prevention is accomplished 
through two major methods of attack 

eliminating the “conflagration breeder,’ 
and “fire stopping” the districts in ques 


\ “conflagration breeder” is a build- 
ing or group of buildings which menace 
the vicinity due to the inherent possi- 
ties of a fire obtaining quick spread 
terrific heat intensities. 

make such conditions 
light frame construction, large 
ireas with lack of automatic 
protection, highly combusti- 
ble contents unprotected against possible 
lire, open elevators, stairwells, or the 
like, or the housing of 


nd re iching 
\ arious 
possible 


ictors 


unbroken 


sprinkler 


fire-hazardous 
For example, the recent Fal! 


proe esses 


River “conflagration breeder’ was an 
idle mill with oil soaked floors, no sprink- 
ler protection, large areas, and open- 
ings through numerous floors which al- 
lowed the fire to spread rapidly beyond 
control. A survey of the congested dis- 
tricts of any city by trained engineers 
would discover such conflagration breed- 
ers and point out the improvements s¢ 
badly needed for the protection of the 
community. This protection ean be ac- 
complished with intelligent planning by 
Fire walls can be built 
Stairwells, elevators, 


various means 
or made effective. 
or any other vertical openings can be 
enclosed, thus preventing quick spread 
of fire from floor to floor. Automatic 
sprinklers and other _ fire-protection 
equipment can be installed. Hazardous 
processes can be eliminated or adequately 
segregated to prevent spread of fire. At- 
tention to these matters will remove the 
conflagration breeder.” 

The other phase ol protection against 
conflagration possibilities is “fire stop- 
ping” in each block. This is aeccom- 
plished by having buildings so located 
in respect to the block in question that, 
due to their construction or individual 
fire protection, they prevent or retard 
fire from passing beyond them. Such 
“cutting up” of a block can be accom- 
plished by means of buildings of fire- 
resistive construction, buildings com- 
pletely sprinklered, or buildings with 
good fire walls. If there are any win- 


dow openings in these fire walls, they 
should be protected with wired glass in 
metal frames, open sprinklers, or shut- 
ters, and preferably a combination of 
two of these three forms of protection 

If a study is made of the conditions 
existing in the particular city in ques- 
tion, protection against possible confla- 
gration can be obtained by the applica- 
tion of the above principles. 


Summary 

Any city must know the facts before 
it ean prescribe the remedies; theorizing 
alone cannot solve the problem. Vari- 
ous steps have been outlined only briefly, 
and it is fully realized that each division 
of the work could literally have a book 
written concerning it. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that this brief discussion will pro- 
duce the desire on the part of city au- 
thorities to systematically attack their 
problem of fire prevention and protec- 
tion. 

The bread we eat, the clothes we wear, 
the books we use, and the machinery we 
operate, as well as the insurance we pay, 
all have in their cost a part of the na- 
tion’s fire loss. Upon every city or town 
in our country rests the responsibility 
as to how much this fire cost will be. 

The individual must be stirred to ac- 
tion, and the city or town is the logical 
sponsor for such stimulation. Legisla- 
tion is not enough, it must be accom- 
panied by education. 


A. A. A. Report Shows Urgency of Model Ordinance Adoption 


7 HE average m¢ tropolitan traffic officer 
is responsible for the-control of 1,000 
motor vehicles. today as compared with 
500 ten years ago, according to 4 report 
j issued by the American Automobile 
Associatior This report, based upon a 
nation-wide survey of traffic control con- 
1akes the following further rev- 
elations, put forward by the Association 
iS convincing argument for adoption of 
the Uniform Municipal Traffie Ordinance* : 
Car registration in the cities covered. by 


ditions 


the survey increased 326 per cent as.com- 
pared with an increase of 83 per cent in 
the number of traffie officers in the ten- 
vear period 

Only five cities, namely, Boston, Louis- 
ville, Worcester, Cleveland, and Duluth, 


Incorporeal Assets and Amenities Decisive Factors 


+ en most definite stimulus applicable 
to the building of higher real estate 
values is industrial development, accord- 
ing to George C. Smith, Director of the 
Industrial Club of St. Louis, and an out- 
standing authority on the subject. But 
the actual attraction of industries, he told 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards at its Louisville convention, is 
something more,than a matter of glib 
salesmanship. It should be based upon 
patient research into the operations and 


showed a percentage of increase in traffic 
personnel equal to the gain in car regis- 
tration. 

In the case of two cities, Chicago and 
Toledo, with an increase of more than 
200 per cent in motor vehicle registration, 
the number of traffic officers has been 
actually decreased in the ten-year period. 

Los Angeles showed the greatest in- 
crease in both registration and traffic con- 
trol personnel, with 1,280 per cent for the 
former, and 475 per cent for the latter. 

The survey is based upon a question- 
naire addressed to police departments of 
50 cities ranging in population from 50,000 
to over 3,000,000, from 28 of which de- 
tailed returns were received. 


The outstanding conclusion derivable 


requirements of the industry and the abil- 
ity of the community to meet those re- 
quirements. After enumerating the fac- 
tors affecting operating costs for a factory, 
and the supplementary data of a physical 
and economic character which should be 
reported upon, Mr. Smith said: 

“And besides these, there are those fac- 
tors, not exactly measurable as costs, 


which affect the family life of the indus- 
trialist, and therefore may affect the cost 
sheet. These have to do with the quality 


from the data is the great increase which 
has come in the responsibility of the in- 
dividual officer. Mechanical control has 
come, it is true, but, in the opinion of the 
Association, advantages thus gained have 
been largely offset by the increased com- 
plexity of traffic regulations. 

“More traffic personnel may be neces- 
sary in the interest of law enforcement,” 
the report concludes, “but what is needed 
above all is the simplification of driving 
conditions. This can be accomplished 
through the universal adoption of the 
Uniform Municipal Traffic Ordinance.” 


* Developed by the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., from which copies are 
available. 


in Industrial Expansion 


of the municipal and civic institutions; 
with home life; the type of housing; the 
extent of home ownership, and the facili- 
ties offered working men for acquiring 
their homes; the cost of living, markets 
and their operation, and the availability 
of fresh supplies of food stuffs; recrea- 
tional facilities for both employer and 
employed; schools, churches, clubs, and 
theaters for mental stimulation and de- 
velopment; social agencies for the care 
of the unfortunate.” 
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HE accompanying “Municipal Murder 

Map” for the borough of Manhattan, 
New York City, and the corresponding 
map for the borough of Brooklyn, have 
been published by the City Club of New 
York for use in its campaign for new 
playground sites. The small black dots 
indicate the sites on which children under 
15 years of age were killed in traffic acci- 
dents last year, and the rings show care- 
fully considered locations of possible new 
playing places for keeping children off the 
streets. 

According to the records of the Chief 
Medical Examiner of New York City for 
1927, 397 children under 15 were involved 
accidents and this number com- 
prised 30 per cent of the total death in 
street accidents. Pleasure cars (including 
taxicabs) and commercial trucks were re- 


in such 
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‘Municipal Murder Maps” Effectively Used 


ildren 
Club made a careful 


hgures, 


sponsible for 356 of the 397 ch 
killed. The City 
study of these 
respect to the 


particularly with 


location of the accidents 
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from which it was clearly determined that ty Club, the Regional Plan of New 
congestion of population with inade quate York ind Its |] nvirons ind the City 
play 7 ound space for ch ldre n 1s the prin- Reere ition Committee As a result the 
cipal contribut ng factor to what it well even ilternat Sites lor Manhattan ind 
describes as an appalling condition the ten for oklyn is shown by rings 
Last year, the City Club published in ©" the maps, while four for the Bronx and 
its Bulletin a “Municipal Murder Map” one for Q IS we sel d 
for Manhattan and otherwise gave pub- \t St one S s assured for the 
licity to 1926 statistics corresponding with ‘OW®! I Sid Manhattan, to | pul 
the above. This attracted wide attention = aed t reasonable fig oe he City 
ind was considered influential in getting ©!UP as 1 the Comptroller to secure 
written into the city’s budget for the cur- ‘ Manh widen 1 then - 
rent year an appropriation of $500,000 for : . gs . ‘ 
) 1. it is commende 
new playground sites. City authorities are , ; - , 
: hen lett Vv well ¢ Se r 
iroused to a knowledge ol the Situation B | ( ct 
bronx mn am ity , 
Early in the present year the Board of ann. the G000200 ic hasdie « deem ta Ce 
Estimate and Apportionment asked its },,cket when it comes to meeting the total 
( hief Engineer to und rtake a thorough need; the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
official investigation of possible sites The tionment should. without fail. make this 
Chief Engineer received suggestions from amount a continuing appropriation vear 
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The Los Angeles County Road Depart- 





ment Warehouse System 


( 
Los Angeles 


N Apr 6, 1914 
(County, under a new charter, in 


wurated a radical change in the 


control and methods of carrying on road 
construction and road maintenanc 
ictivities, by the creation of the Los 
Angeles County Road Department, and 
by giving this new department ful 
charge county road work, under 


the Board of Supervisors 


This change from maintenance by 46 
road foremen working under orders ¢ 
the supervisor in whose district the work 


much study 
new 


called for 
and pianning to periect a organ 
ization that would function to the satis 
faction of the people, and do this foi 
an indefinite time under the rapid devei 
that was going on throughout 
Los Angeles County and promised to 
The Los 
uinty Road Department w=s 
control over roads or streets 


was being done, 


opment 


continue tor 
Angeles ( 


to have no 


very many years 


in any city within the county, and new 


cities were being incorporated and old 
cities enlarged almost every month, 
thereby causing violent changes in the 


road mileage to be maintained by county 


lorces 


Inventory Necessary 


\iter the formal appointment of a 
Road Commission and the chief assist- 
ants, it was soon decided that a correc 
account of county-owned equipment, 


machinery and tools was essential, and 
inventory was ordered. This in- 
ventory proved to be quite an under- 
taking, and long 


pieted the 


SO Aan 


before it was com 
need of county-owned ware- 
houses, storehouses, shops and yards was 
seen. Equipment in the possession of 


the 56 road foremen was easily listed, 


but it was found that there had been 
many machines and tools left on the 
roadside, in the fields, near ranchers 


barns, in fact, everywhere, all known as 


“county property” but none appearing 
to belong with any road foremen’s equip- 
ment. This neglected equipment ranged 
from large power excavators to com- 


mon shovels, some valuable, some usable, 
some only junk. A search through old 
that this “lost” equin- 
ment cost the people over $50,000 and 
had a salvage value of around $25,000. 
too large an amount to be thrown away 
It was also found that many of the 
road foremen had no proper place in 
which to store their tools and machines 
when not in use, and that many of the 


records showed 


‘ 


By F. H. JOYNER 
INSULTING ENGINEER, SAN Marino, Cau 
machines would not be used more than 


once or There was much 
dupheation of machines and tools that 
were needed only a few days in a year 
and on widely varying dates through- 
out the 


twice a year 


veal tepairing of tools and 
machines was being done at local shops 
work had to take its turn 
work 

It was the work of the new depart- 
ment to find and apply a remedy for 
this bad equipment condition and to find 
a way to and eliminate, if 
possible, what appeared to be a pr 
ventable waste of the people’s funds 


where county 


with other 


lessen 


Organization 
To properly carry on road mainte- 
nance work, it seemed essential that: 
equipment should be available when 


needed: should be in good, usable coll- 
dition; should be used enough to justify 
its purchase; should be protected when 
not in use; should be scrapped when no 
longer usable 

To obtain this, it appeared essentia! 
that proper storage yards and buildings 
for equipment should be provided and 
small blacksmith shops and machine 
shops erected, all to be so located as to 
best meet the demands of the road work. 
Neither the yards, buildings, nor shops 
were to be used for any competition 
with the common shops and buildings, 
but only to provide a means whereby 
the workers on the roads could be sup- 
plied with needed tools, machines and 
materials without the delays that would 
come from a day-by-day patronage of 
stores and shops located in the cities 


Yards and Shops 

Having decided that there was a real 
need for the yards, shops and buildings, 
the selection of locations, purchase of 
land and erection of buildings followed 
in an orderly manner, the central ware- 
house first, and others in the order of 
need. Small yards and 
buildings were also provided for the 
road foremen (men in charge of dirt 
road repairs, the number of whom had 
been reduced from 56 to 36), these be- 
ing located in the 36 districts and used 
only by the road foreman of a district. 
Owing to the rapid development of the 
county, the many annexations to the 


the greatest 


large city, the many incorporations of 
small cities, and the many miles of road 
built by county forces only to be taken 
from county control by the cities, the 


buildings erected were generally of a 
portable or “knock-down” type, the 
materials used being mainly small I and 
channel beams and corrugated iron 
The growth from the small central ware- 
house of 1914 to the large central ware- 
house and yard and the four large dis- 
trict yards and buildings of 1928 has 
been gradual and along the lines of 
growth of any large organization or 
business. 


Purchasing 


In 1914 the Road Commissioner bought 
his materials, tools and repairs day by 
day in small quantities; now he buys 
his bridge timber by the ship-load, 
broken stone and asphaltic oil by the 
year, and other materials in a like man- 
ner, and his repairs are mainly made at 
his own shops. It is not claimed that 
the direct cost of materials and repairs 
has been lessened because of the county 
yards and shops and wholesale buying, 
but records of road repairs made, clearly 
show lower costs, not only for work done 
but also for all travel over the roads. 
Lost time for the road workers and the 
road users has been reduced to a min- 
imum, for there is no longer lost time 
waiting for materials or repairs. Lost 
time is expensive, and blocked roads and 
detours are in the luxury class for ex- 
pense to travelers. 

As now operating, the central ware- 
house and yard, located in Los Angeles 
City, is mainly used as a receiving depot 
for large consignments of materials and 
supplies, and as a storage place for them 
until requisitioned by the district ware- 
The yard of the central ware- 
house has an area of about 7 acres, 1s 
about 1,100 feet in length and 275 feet 
wide. The length is along the southerly 
side of the Southern Pacific main line 
to New Orleans, and the westerly end 
fronts on Eastlake Avenue, Los Angeles 
City, at a point about 50 feet from Po- 
mona Boulevard, the main highway to 
the east, and about the same distance 
to Mission Road, a main street connect- 
ing with streets and roads to all parts 
of the city and county. The yard is 
only about 2% miles east of the Civic 
Center of the city. 

The location of the yard is in an old 
river-bed having a width of about 300 
feet, and this gives a yard floor that is 
about 10 feet lower than the north and 
south sides of the yard, yet roughly 
level in an east-and-west direction. 


houses. 
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Along the northerly side of the yard r good place on the main floor 
is a switch from the Southern Pacific loading cement onto motor trucks: th At the office end of the main building 
Railroad, and fronting this switch is the main room for all kinds of tools and 

main warehouse and main timber-stor- supplies needed by the Department; and 


cement room with an outside chute { 


re the main stairs down to the yard 


or The main bDulding has a good 
ng platform. The warehouse is 110 x office room for the warehouse forema crete foundatiot he walls at the 
10 feet, with the main floor at the same and his two assistants. This room overt ends and s h-track side going uj 
elevation as the floor of a box car on looks the entire yard In the basement to the main floor. the other side-wall 
the switch, and the basement floor is is the room for tires and tubes, and being onlv up to the vard floor rhe 
on a level with the yard floor. There space for bar steel of various sizes and m¢ g is ‘ vith 
is a fair attic for light and little-used shapes, water-pipe, boiler tubes, lanterns, steel trusses t rrv the Ove! 
supplies, and a mezzanine floor 30 x 30 fire-brick, gradet 


r blades, bridge castings is corrugated met \ 
feet in the basement, for heavy hard- fresno parts, bridge bolts, tent 


ware. On the main floor there is the in fact, evervthing tl 
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sas CowTKAL WAREHOUSE AND COMPTON WAREHOUSE OF THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY ROAD EQUIPMENT 
1—Central warehouse, showing storage of bridge timber and the gasoline filling station. 2—The entire yard is paved with concrete. 3—The 
yard is adjacent to the Southern Pacific main line, which facilitates freight deliveries. 4—Type of oil heater and spreader carried by paved- 
way crews for small patches. 5 and 6—The Compton District warehouse 
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From the starrwav at the office end 
of the building there extends for 600 
30 feet from east end of k 
timber platform. This plat 
forn bout half the width being dirt 
other half timber, 1s 30 feet 
le th its vard side 6 feet above 
the ground Parallel with the main 
latform, and about 15 fee’ 


iway, are two other platforms, one 150 
et for timber, and the other 150 
for piling 


“ 


These two pl it- 


x 4) leet ] 


forms are only 4 feet above the ground 
lower than a railroad car floor 
There is a good supply of timber horses 
ind rollers and a good drop Irom a cal 
three platforms, so the un- 
timber is an easy matter 


qgaoor tv iil 


story building’is 40 x 150 feet, having at 
one end a small auto repair shop 25 x 
40 feet, and the rest of the space taken 
by stalls for automobiles used by sur- 
veying parties. There is a paint shop 
22 x 16 feet, a building for engineer's 
stakes 20 x 14 feet, and a 25 x 45 feet 
building for the bridge gangs, having 
a small office for the bridge superintend- 
ent, a room for small bridge tools, and 
three stalls for the bridge motor-trucks 


Gasoline Station 
The gasoline station building is 15 x 
25 feet, with a 10 x 25 feet ground spact 
in which is buried the 4-foot diameter 1,- 
000-gallon tank for gasoline, 8 feet un- 
der the ground surface. Cylinder oil is 
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keys are given only to employees whose 
work requires their entrance into the 
buildings. 

The superintendent of the central 
warehouse stated that the last inventory 
showed stock on hand of $78,418.78, and 
he expected that the next would show 
over $85,000. 

There are four district warehouses, 
located 15 miles east, 12 miles south, 
miles west, and 75 miles north of the 
central warehouse, and these four are 
the real centers from which all road 
maintenance forces operate. Here the 
District Engineer has his field office, 
here the paved-way crews come every 
morning for transportation to the day's 
work; here the dirt-road foremen as- 
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SCENES AT THE BALDWIN PARK WAREHOUSE OF THE LOS ANGELES 





1—-The oil heating and storage plant and the office, at the right. 


The switch track is filled in so as to 
make a 15-foot motor-truck road, and 
as similar roads have been constructed 
at the west end of the main building 
and the east end of the main lumber 
platform, the placing of trucks for out- 
going timber is easy. Near the west 
center of the yard is a loading and un- 
loading platform for motor trucks. This 
platform is 65 x 75 feet (less 25 x 25 
feet at one corner for the oil station), 
4 feet in height, with a _ truck-way 
through the center. On this platforin 
are handled the heavier tools and ma- 
chines that are passing through the cen- 
tral warehouse on their way from one 
road district to another. 


Other Buildings 
One building 30 x 70 feet, one story, 
has the washroom for men, a small car- 
penter shop, and space for storing mu- 
chines not in daily use. Another one- 


machine shop, office and garage 


kept in three 60-gallon tanks having oil- 
measuring pumps of 2 quarts capacity. 
The gasoline is handled by a Boyle- 
Dayton gasoline pump. 


Yard Paving 

The yard is paved with disintegrated 
granite from county-owned pits.. This 
granite was laid at “odd times” when 
men and machinery were not needed for 
other work. The granite was well 
watered and rolled as laid, and as there 
is no fast traffic in the yard, it is prov- 
ing to be a very satisfactory surface. 

The grade of the yard floor is so laid 
that all water falling on the lot flows 
to a catch-basin near the center of the 
lot, and then through a pipe to a main 
storm-water drain running along the 
southerly edge. A high-speed truck and 

crane mounted on a truck are ‘sta- 
tioned at the central warehouse. All 
buildings are under lock and key, and 


2—The oil loading end of the storage tank, 














smith shop. 4—The 


NES 6 

Pe 
semble oneéfweek for a meeting with 
the Distriet’ ineer; here come the 
requisitions smaterials, tools and re- 
pairs {rdin’ allplasses of foremen; and 
heré dre Kept alf the field records of the 
roaé-maintenaiite. activities. 

The four distri¢t.warehouses and yards 
are in no ‘way uhiform in size, layout 
or equipment, but.each has been planned 
and built to best meet the requirements 
of the district in which it is located. 


Asphaltic Oil Equipment 

Large quantities of both heavy and 
light asphaltic oil are used by the Los 
Angeles County Road Department in 
the maintenance of its 4,000 miles of 
highways, and the heating to proper 
temperatures of these oils has been, and 
still is, a work requiring the greatest 
care and attention. For construction 


work and large maintenance jobs, the 
heating, hauling and spreading of the oil 
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is done by the oil-producing companies; 
but for ordinary maintenance work a 
county-owned and -operated oil-heating 
hauling and spreading equipment has 
been found necessary. 

Oil heating is the critical operation 
in the handling of asphaltic oils, and the 
county oil-heating plant at Baldwin 
Park appears to be operating entirely 
satisfactorily. 

Oil comes to the heating plant in tank 
cars from which it flows to two under- 
ground tanks having a capacity of 48,- 
000 and 50,000 gallons. All tank ears 
are equipped with steam coils, so in 
case the oil comes too cool to flow read- 
ily, it is an easy matter to heat it to a 
flowing degree. For this and other heat- 
ing there are two steam boilers of 45 h.p., 
one in use and the other as an extra 
On the floors of the two underground 
tunks there are laid steam pipe coils and 
these are used to preheat the oil to 200 
F. so that it can be easily handled by the 
pumps. The first pump is installed at 
the same elevation as the floors of the 
tanks, and by this pump the oil is sent 
through the heating retort to the two 
loading tanks located 13 feet above the 
plant floor and 25 feet above the stor- 
age tank floors. The passing of the oil 
through the retort raises the tempera- 
ture to about 350° F., hot enough for 
immediate use but not for oil that must 
be hauled and held in distributing tanks 
during the day’s work. At this point a 
second pump, located on the plant floor, 
is used to circulate the oil already in the 
loading tanks from the tanks to the re- 
tort, repeating this operation until. the 
desired oil temperature is reached,. this 
being 400° to 450° F., depending on the 
distance the oil must be hauled. The 
loading tanks or “hot oil storage” tanks 
are each 4,600 gallons capacity and are 
heavily insulated, as are all tanks used 
to carry the oil to the roads. The oil- 
heating retort has 36 lines of 3-inch pipe. 
6 lines wide and 6 high, just over an 
oil burner of the Wiltus “outside” type, 
and in a fire-box 16 feet long by 5 feet 4 
inches wide. The steam pipe coils on 
the floors of the underground tanks are 
placed ‘n a coil box 2 x 2 x 10 feet, one 
in each tank. 

The underground pump is a 3-inch 
Kenny pump driven by a 5-hp. engine 
and the retort pump is a “gear pump” 
driven by a 2-hp. engine. 

The boiler-house is 36 x 24 feet in 
plan and the hot-oil storage and loading 
house is 27 x 15 feet; both are built of 
concrete with steel roof frame and cover. 
The underground tanks are made of con- 
crete and the loading tanks of steel 
There are loading standpipes near the 
underground tanks for the light oils that 
do not need heating; there are three un- 
derground tanks for this oil, one of 26,- 
000 gallons and two of 22,000 gallons. 
All tanks and standpipes are piped for 
the pumping of all oil in any direction 
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or to any point in the plant 


Gasoline and Oil Service 
Road oils, gasoline and lubricating oils 






of 





re only for counfy-owned 
nd motor trucks 


is rollers, cranes, 


automobiles 
Large machines such 


tractors, etc., get their 


gas and oil from delivery trucks oper 
ne ill bought in ~ year need” lots to be ited by the mu company having the con 
delivered day by day and at points tract for the year. Most of these largs 
needed, and the Road Department hus machines have small field storage tanks 
no large storage points for these suy 100 to 500 gallons—that they take 
ples. The gasoline and lubricating oils from job ¢t b, but many get their 
are kept at county-owned service sta daily supply direct from an oil com- 
tions which are just the same as the mil- pany truck. Machines using distillates 
lion service stations that dot the road- cr fuel oil get them just as they do gas 
sides. These county stations, however, line and oil 
‘ ’ . ‘ 
Speed the Electrical Census 
5 gen United States Bureau of the Cen- yperators of the municipal svstems to 
sus every five years conducts a special sist the Bureau with prompt and complet 
census of the electrical industries, covering information; for the cooperation of th 
central stations for electric light and officers in charge of operations is essentia 
power, electric railways, telephones, and jn such a widespread ing depending s 
telegraphs. Such a census, relating to the great}, ipon correspondence The census 
vear 1927, is now in progress, a canvass of of the electri ie ear Se 
these industries having been started at, optant pa he work of the Bure 
the beginning of the current year. A great and with the special interest now active i 
1mount of detail work is involved, par-  ;egard to the light and power indust1 I 
ticularly for the electric light and power! yl iw the question ¢ I wt 
industry, with its numerous separate es- riage. qe ies re sgra ems 
tablishments, both commercial and munic- lk desirable that accurate and com} let 
ipal. Recent word from W. M. Steuart RS ay ee a ES ee 
Director of the Census, is to the effect pram enka | atatiiel aay: : 
that approximately 5 per cent of the re- italien deniiae tithe or distril g elk 
turns from the various companies and ricity are urged to assist in the census 
cities are still outstanding by sending in their reports, carefully and 
Inasmuch as a large proportion of the completely filled out, if that has not been 
separate ce ntral-station establishments art done, and by romptily supplying such 


municipally owned and operated, a larg: 


mount of responsibility rests upon the 


ditional xplanatory information 


y be req ested 


ina 


Snow Removal in June 
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SNOW-REMOVAL OPERATIONS IN RAINIER NATIONAL PARK THE LAST WEEK OF 
JUNE, 1928 


This Government steam shovel is shown clearing a 30-foot blanket of snow from a highway in 
Paradise Valley 5,557 feet above sea-level, where several hundred feet of snow fall each winter 
Steam shovels, rotary plows and dynamite crews start in April to open the highway to trafix 
The snow is so deep that the shovel cannot reach down to the roadbed and still throw the snow 


over the side, so several feet are allowed to remain to melt out under the sun. 


Por many weeks, 


even late into the summer, the park stages reach the valley through a snow canyon with 20-foot 


walls. 


The peaks of the Tatoosh Range are in the background, and a cleared portion of the road 


may be seen on the opposite side of the valley at the extreme left 
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Algae Control by Chlorination 


CHeEMiIsT IN CHarGE, Kansas CITY 


HE problem of algae control in an 
uncovered distribution reservoir, 


inctlioning Aas a so-called balanc- 


ing reservoir, the practical results of 
control by chlorination and a simple 
method of applying the treatment are 
of interest The reservoir on which 
these observations are based is part of 
the distribution system of Kansas City, 
Kans It has a capacity of 13 million 


gallons and is situated about 6 miles 
from the pumping-station and at an 
elevation of 217 feet above it. It is 
connected to the city distribution system 
by a 24-inch main, through which the 
water both enters and leaves the reser- 
voir. The reservoir is circular in shape, 
with a diameter of 400 feet, giving a 
surface area of 125,000 square teet of 
water varying at different times from 4 
to 13 feet in depth, averaging about 8 
feet in summer. It is intended to af- 
ford not only a reserve supply but semi- 
automatically to equalize the pumping 
rate throughout each 24 hours, as well 
as between week-days and _ holidays. 
Under normal summer conditions two 
or three million gallons are used during 
the daytime, and one or two million 
gallons restored during the night. Con- 
sequently, beginning with the reservoir 
almost full on Monday morning, there is 
ordinarily a more or less steady loss dur- 
ing the week, so that it usually con- 
tains less than five million gallons on 
Saturday evening. Over the week-end it 
is attempted to have the reservoir as 
full as possible again by Monday morn- 
ing 

Under these conditions the reservoir 
is constantly supplied with cool water, 
rich in diatom food, and with turbidity, 
color, depth and period of storage all 
very favorable to algae growth. The 
season requiring measures for algae con- 
trol is of about five months’ duration, 
from May to September, inclusive. The 
growth is most luxuriant during periods 
of high temperature and bright sunshine, 
and the heliotropic action of the diatoms, 
in conjunction with the liberation of 
oxygen during growth, gives them the 
buoyancy which keeps them in constant 
suspension. This algae-laden water, at 
times highly impregnated with tastes 
and odors, formerly was the cause of 
much complaint in sections of the city 
which were reached by water from the 
reservoir 


Algae Control with Copper Sulphate 

The method of Moore and Kellerman 
for algae control by blue vitriol treat- 
ment has given fairly satisfactory results 
under the conditions obtaining in large 


By L. B. MANGUN 


KANS 


impounding reservoirs, 
waters ol 


especially with 
low alkalinity, but meager 
success has attended its use in reser- 
Until recently, lit- 
tle attention seems to have been given 


volrs ol other types 


to methods of control in distribution re- 





Copper Sulphate, Chlo- 
rination or Covering 
After considerable experi- 

ments with copper sulphate as 
an algicide under unusual con- 
ditions in Kansas City, the 
scheme of giving the water a 
rotating motion by the thrust 
from a pipe discharged tan- 
gentially, the water being 
chlorinated with over - doses 
during the filling of the reser- 
voir, was tried experimentally 
by the author. The success of 
this method of chlorination 
and the almost instantaneous 
disappearance of diatoms was 
conclusive evidence of the ef- 
fectiveness of the method. At 
the end of the article, interest- 
ing figures are given showing 
the relative costs of covering 
the reservoir as a means of 
preventing the growth of al- 
gae, and of the chlorinating 
method. 











servoirs of the kind described above. It 
has been the common practice to empty 
out the water whenever absolutely nec- 
essary, clean, and perhaps spray the 
floor and walls with blue vitriol solution 
By these and similar palliative measures 
the nuisance was endured, until it was 
ended by covering the reservoir. Thus 
the problem of algae control in open 
distribution reservoirs was solved by do- 
ing away with the problem itself. 

Conditions in distribution reservoirs 
differ so greatly from those in impound- 
ing reservoirs that the same satisfactory 
results of copper treatment cannot he 
realized. In the latter a long reaction 
period is available, only parts near or 
distant from the point of withdrawa! 
may be treated, and withdrawal may be 
changed to different depths. In distri- 
bution reservoirs there is little possibil- 
ity of preventing the freshly treated 
water from entering the mains, the re- 
action period is short, and though there 
is a constant change of water, it is not 
rapid enough to prevent cumulative 
plankton growth. 

Nevertheless, prior to last year, blue 


vitriol was frequently used in this reser- 
voir. Saturday evenings were selected 
as the time of treatment, because the 
water was low and a given amount of 
chemical would give the highest concen- 
tration, and also because no water would 
leave the reservoir until Monday morn- 
ing, 36 hours later, by which time the 
efiects of precipitation and dilution 
greatly reduce the concentration 
Tetrastrum was reduced in number but 
not destroyed under these conditions by 
dosages as high as 10 p.p.m. The maxi- 
mum dosage suggested by Whipple for 
eradicating the hardiest diatom species 
is one part per million, and this figure, 
properly weighted according to the tem- 
perature, organic content and alkalinity 
of this water, is increased to 1.5 p.p.m 
However, in the instance of our most 
drastic treatment, 10 p.p.m. was admin- 
istered to this reservoir Saturday, July 
3, 1926, when 6,000 Tetrastrum per c.c. 
were present. Twelve hours later the 
dose was reduced by dilution to 6 p.p.m.; 
24 hours later the concentration was 4 
p.p.m.; 48 hours, 2.2 parts; and Tues- 
day morning, 60 hours after treatment, 
when the water first went to consumers, 
1.2 parts. At this time there were about 
one-tenth as many living organisms as 
before treatment, which would be the 
number that dilution alone would give 
reason to expect. This dosage appeared 
sufficient under these conditions only to 
prevent further growth of these diatoms 
for two days, but not to destroy them. 

The limitations upon the use of blue 
vitriol in any case are such that it 
should not be considered-as'a permanent 
remedy or one that can be continuously 
used, and since in such a reservoir the 
necessity for treatment is so frequent, it 
would be impracticable to attempt to 
keep the water in good condition by this 
means at all times, even if far more sat- 
isfactory results could be obtained from 
it than is indicated in the instance cited 
above. 


Experiments with Chlorine 

Following the experiments in 1926, re- 
ported by Cohen, with algae control by 
chlorination in two small reservoirs in 
Texas, it was concluded to make trial of 
the method in this reservoir. The im- 
mediate problem in this instance was to 
find a means of chlorinating the con- 
tents of the reservoir, which might at 
any given time be from four to thirteen 
million gallons of water. The blue vit- 


riol had been applied from a boat, and 
it was possible to use a floating chlori- 
nating outfit also, as provided by manu- 
facturers for sterilizing small lakes or 
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the larger out-door swimming pools. 
But the obvious awkwardness of that 
method in such a reservoir caused a 
search to be made for something more 
simple. 

The single 24-inch main which con- 
nects the reservoir with the pumping- 
plant and distribution system terminates 
in a well, situated within the reservoir 
near the wall. This well has three sluice- 
gates, one of which is at the bottom, 
facing the center of the reservoir. The 
second, a few feet higher, faces to the 
right, and the third, the highest, faces 
to the left. A test showed that the dis- 
charge of water to the right from the 
second sluice-gate throughout the night 
would gradually set up a rotation of 
the entire body of water in the reservoir 
such that by morning, when the inflow 
ceased and outflow began, the water in 
the reservoir was moving at a rate of 
20 feet per minute, or nearly one com- 
plete revolution per hour. A Wallace & 
Tiernan vacuum type chlorinator had 
been connected with this main just out- 
side the reservoir for the purpose of 
treating the outgoing water because oi 
high bacteria counts following copper 
treatment, and also for the purpose of 
destroying as much taste and odor as 
possible. It was concluded to use this 
installation for the purpose of treating 
the reservoir, by allowing the inflowing 
water to carry the chlorine solution, and 
to obtain mixing by setting up the rota- 
tion in the reservoir in the manner 
above described. 

Whenever it was desired to chlorinate 
the reservoir contents, which was done 
rather regularly about three times a 
week from July to September during the 
summer of 1927, the chlorine was fed 
into the main to the incoming water 
during the night, beginning about 8 p.m., 
and at such a rate as would give the 
total volume in the reservoir the previ- 
ously calculated dosage by 6 o'clock the 
following: morning. The concentration 
of chlorine in the inflowing water was 
ignored, although at times it was un- 
doubtedly as high as 20 p.p.m., and 
would average 5 p.p.m. In other words, 
the reservoir water and not the incom 
ing water was being treated. The latter 
functioned merely as a minor flow {foi 
the purpose of treating a larger volume, 
the sole aim being the application ot 
chlorine sufficient to show a residual in 
the entire reservoir within ten hours. 

A representative treatment was as 
follows: A dosage of 1 p.p.m. showed a 
residual of 0.2 p.p.m. by 6 a.m. at the 
periphery of the reservoir, and 0.02 
p.p.m. at the center. While this indi- 
cates considerable lack of uniformity in 
chlorine concentration at a given time, 
there is reason to believe that all of the 
water had received nearly equal treat- 
ment, for by 9 a.m., and even earlier on 
a sunny morning, all traces of residual 
chlorine disappear. Of course the dis- 





charge of free chlorine is hastened by 
photochemical action, but the appear- 
ance of the higher residuals is undoubt- 
edly reduced by further diffusion and 
mixing. Such rapid dissipation of the 
chlorine indicates the possibility of con- 
siderably augmenting the dosage in case 
of necessity, or even this dosage could 
probably be reduced if some means of 
prolonging contact were employed, such 
as feeding’ lime or 
chlorine. 


ammonia with the 


Treatment Effective 
At the time of the first application of 
chlorine, the reservoir water contained 
13,000 Synedra per c.c., and the sud- 
denness of their disappearance follow- 
ing it was almost magical. At no sub- 
sequent time have any organisms ap- 
peared which have failed to yield to the 
treatment, and no objectionable after- 
éffects have been observed. During the 
entire remainder of the summer not one 
complaint concerning the water was re- 
ceived from the section of the city 
served by the reservoir, a new and grat- 
ifying experience, indeed, as compared 
with any other corresponding season 

since the reservoir was built. 


Costs of Covering and Chlorinating 
Compared 

A project lor covering the reservonu 

was under way at the time chlorination 


was begun. The plans had been pri 
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pared for a cover of steel construction 
with a waterproofed gypsum roof at an 
estimated cost of $146,000. In conse- 


quence of the results obtained from 
chlorination, these plans have been put 
aside. No cover will be built if the re- 
sults of the first season can be obtained 
indefinitely, or until the capitalized cost 
of chlorine treatment equals that of the 
covered reservoir. The cost of chlorina- 
tion, calculated on the basis of the first 
season's makes the occur- 
rence of the latter possibility seem so re- 
mote 


t xperience, 


as scarcely to deserve mention. 
The annual cost of operating the reser- 
voir covered would be $18,522.50, while 
the annual cost of operating by chlori- 
nation is $1,040.64, which is a saving by 
the latter of over 94 per cent of the an- 
nual cost of operation with a cover, or 
more than $17,000 per year. In addi- 
tion to interest, depreciation, mainte- 
nance and operation, these figures in- 
clude an annual sinking fund charge for 
the purpose of retiring bonds, as re- 
quired by state law, in this case 
amounting to 4 The cost of 
chlorination includes cleaning the reser- 


per cent 


volr once a year, as 1s desirable with the 
reservoir uncovered, while allowance is 
made for cleaning the covered reservoir 
once in ten years. The cover is allowed 
lifetime of 33% 


vears, with the ex- 
ception of the waterproofing, costing 
$13,000, which is given 15 years 
ACKNOWLEDGE ME From a paper presented be 
Arne n Wate Works Ass atior 


Planned Street Lighting in Burbank, Calif. 


fe rapidly growing city of Burbank, 
Calif., just over the hill from Holly- 
wood, has recently installed a handsome 
and carefully planned street-lighting sys- 
tem on Magnolia Boulevard, one of its 
heavy-traffic thoroughfares 
the city’s business district. 

Great credit must be given to the City 
Planning Commission of Burbank, and its 
President, Earl L. White, for making pos 


leading into 

















ible this new street-lighting installation, 
he pleasing appearance of which is evi- 
denced in the photograph. 

The illumination on this thoroughfare is 


supplied by 2,500-lumen lamps inclosed in 


Westinghouse Paragon Senior lighting 
units mounted on cast iron two-light 
Westinghouse standards. The standards 
re spaced opposite each other on an aver- 
v pacing of 125 to 130 feet, the he ight 
to light centers being 19 feet. This spac- 
ng of approximately seven times the 

yunting height is adopted in the effort 
to obtain as uniform horizontal ill na- 
tion along the street as practicable. The 
lighting units are equipped with Westing- 
house-H ylophane Bi-l 1X I! n 
produce a graduated distri tion of light 


flux on the street surface in two wide 
paths of light diverging in opposite di- 
This 1s 


accomplished by intercepting that portion 


rections up and down the street 
of the light flux which radiates at wasteful 
ingles, and redirecting it in 
it is most useful 


ingles where 


Magnolia Boulevard is 68 feet between 
curbs, and approximately three miles of 
its length is lighted at Over 
64,000 feet of Hazard lead-and-rubber- 
covered cable was used on the installation. 

The street-lighting installation along 
Magnolia Boulevard supplies good visi- 
bility and adds to the prominence and 
good appearance of the street. 


prese nt. 
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Conditions in Small Towns That Live Planning 





Boards Might Correct 


N inactive planning board ts 
about the same as no planning 
board at all, in the opinion of 

the Housing and Town Planning Divi 

sion, Massachusetts Department of Pub- 

lic Welfare. This Division was able to 

report recently the existence of 100 

planning boards in the state, but “twen- 

ty per cent ol the present boards are do- 
ing nothing.” And “the unfortunate 
facts of the situation are that failure to 
ict is commonly due to fear of expense, 
whereas failure to act is always more 
expensive than to act properly at the 
right time 

Massachusetts is in advance of most 
states in the matter of city planning, and 
because the “unfortunate facts” de- 
scribed incidentally in the annual re 
port of the Division are typical, it does 
not seem amiss to quote further 


“Let us take Cape Cod as an illustra- 
thon The outstanding man-made feature 
of the Cape of pre-automobile days was 
the elm-arched village street lined with 
Cape Cod cottages. Here the people lived 
in comfort amidst pleasant surroundings 
‘Now,’ in the words of a citizen of the 
Cape, ‘a woman who pushes her baby car- 
riage across or along a street 1s In more 
danger than if she did the 
Women do not use our rail- 


same on i 
T ulro id 
roads. but we have made it necessary lor 
them to so use our dangerous streets or 
stav at home 

Hundreds of miles of new main ways 
ire being constructed. What effect do 
these have on the villages through which 
Is the building of a new main 
in engineering problem? On 
the contrary, it is primarily a social and 
economic problem, a problem of the 
effects it will have on the region through 
which it passes, the problem of killing or 
making the region. A region rendered un- 
inhabitable except by filling stations, hot 
dog stands and billboards is blighted, not 
helped. Already towns are beginning to 
vive serious attention to the things that 
ire happening. Every town must do so 
if it would protect its interests. Under 
the laws of the Commonwealth, the plan- 
ping board is the best medium for this 


they pass’ 
wav mere ly 


purpose 

observant 
board. It is the gas in the vicinity of 
the spark that starts the ignition. If there 
is no gas in that particular cubic centi- 
meter nothing will happen. This is why 
nothing happens In so many towns, except 
what ought not to happen. Emergencies 
and opportunities arise, but no one is on 
the watch. There is no planning board 
or there is a dead planning board. The 
opportunity goes by default. The results 
speak for themselves. 

“To secure an effective planning board, 
towns should look for members. with 
powers of observation, imagination, initia- 
atite, and honesty of purpose. Then will 


“But it must be an active, 


true leadership be acquired and when a 
community spark develops, there will be 
something there to give it potency, some- 
thing to turn it into helpfulness instead 
of damage 

“A planning board should list all prob- 
lems as they arise or are anticipated. 
These should be arranged in the order 
of their importance (hazard or benefit to 
the community), in the order of the sup- 
port of public sentiment, and in the order 
of difficulty of execution and cost. The 
resultant will give roughly the order of 
attack 


Where Homes and Factories Both Suffer 

“We are, so far as specific training is 
concerned, in a rudimentary stage as to 
training in town planning. The results 
We find a home, good 
in design, sound in construction, with an 
ittractively developed lot, but with a 
garage on one side and a laundry on the 
other side It is not a home. We find 
a factory built somewhat off the railroad, 
for perfectly proper reasons, but with 
heavy grades, three sharp turns, and an 
abundance of mud holes between it and 
where it has to deliver its goods. We 
find a town with but one 


are ou Pp odtem 


through way 


running as it should, the original road 
upon which it was started, and which is 
now entirely too narrow for traffic needs; 
while all other ways that have to be used 
as through ways are but a series of jogs, 
right-angle turns and sharp curves. Such 
a town may not hope to compete with 
one properly planned. Intelligent people 
are looking for a place where their homes 
will be protected, and where their indus- 
try may not be placed under unnecessary 
handicaps. 

“This is but one way of stating the 
functions of town planning. A full state- 
ment of all its aspects would require a 
volume. The field of work offers one of 
the best possibilities for constructive 
statesmanship. 

“The goal of statecraft is opulence and 
comfort, according to Adam Smith. Ac- 
cording to Thomas Jefferson it is public 
felicity. The difference between the two 
is slight. And nothing that affects opu- 
lence and comfort, or public felicity, is 
more needed today than scientific, con- 
scientiously scientific, town planning. For 
this reason the work of our planning 
boards is of the essence of statecraft, and 
already the leaders among those higher in 
authority are recognizing the fact.” 


Independence, Kansas, Reverses the 


Order of an Old Holiday 


6s EEWOLLAH.” 

4” This is the cryptic word that is 
being whispered excitedly by youngsters 
in Independence, Kans., this month. It is 
also being murmured complacently by 
oldsters who cherish peace of mind as 
children cherish excitement. To the lat- 
ter “Neewollah” means “more fun ’n a box 
of monkeys”; to the former it means that 
on the morning of November 1, the front 
cate won't be gone nor will an officer be 
waiting outside with a summons to court 
to pay the boys out of devilment. 

Everybody’s happy with the prospect 
because “Neewollah” is a gala day not 
only for old and young in Independence, 
but for the whole surrounding country. 
People even come from places as far 
away as Kansas City to the north and 
Tulsa to the south, for the oceasion. For 
nine years it has been increasing in popu- 
larity and has become the biggest and 
most important one-day affair in the state. 
If the tenth annual celebration is any- 
thing like those of the past, “Neewollah” 
again will reverse the destructive, lawless 
traditions of Hallowe’en as effectually as 
it has already nine times turned hind-side- 
to the name of the holiday. 

“Neewollah” originated in 1919 follow- 
ing a plan suggested to the municipality 
by Thurman Hill, chairman of the civic 
committee of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce and a charter member of the Lions’ 
Club. The celebration is conducted an- 
nually under auspices of civic: organiza- 
lions. social groups, and business mense 


in fact. the whole town takes a hand. 

To quote from an account of the last 
year event in The Lion (Chicago): 

“The entire day was given over to the 
festivities and from the firing of the 
bombs announcing the opening of the 
day’s program at 8 a. m., until the last 
strains of the orchestra at the masked ball 
died away after midnight, there was some- 
thing doing every minute. Airplane stunts, 
fireworks, clown acts, acrobatics and foot- 
ball games are but a few of the events 
that crowded the program before and after 
the main spectacle. Two high spots of 
the day are the children’s parade in the 
morning and the illuminated ‘Neewollah’ 
parade in the evening. 

“Prizes are awarded at the children’s 
parade for the most original entry, the 
best costumed twins, the largest group 
and other classifications. Every young 
parader is presented with a giant stick 
of candy at the end of the march. 

“The ‘Neewollah’ parade is led by the 
local post of the G. A. R. followed by the 
floral float carrying ‘Queen Neelah.’ Fifty 
or more floats and from 10 to 15. bands 
and drum corps follow in the line of 
march. Store fronts and windows are 
vaily decorated for the big celebration. 
Thousands of colored balloons strung on 
wires over the street give a festive appear- 
ance to the business section.” 

Last year, more than 60,000 spectators 
saw the parades and stunts. This year, 
there will probably be more—without any 
old-style Haltiowe’en mischief: 
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Sludge Digestion and Gas Production 
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HE cycle of sewage treatment is 
made up of three processes: first, 
sedimentation, which has to do 
with the removal of solids from the sew- 
we by gravity; digestion, 
which has to do with the decomposition 
ind disposal of the solids removed by 


sect ynd, 


sedimentation; and, third, filtration, 
vhich has to do with rendering the 
effluent from sedimentation innocuous. 


Each of the processes has its corollary 
complications, but the second process, 
namely, that of sludge digestion, is the 
portion of the cycle which has been the 
source of the most difficulty to munici- 
nal officials and sewage operators. If the 
sludge was not ripe the plant was blamed 
for its poor design or the superintendent 
for poor operation. These troubles and 
difficulties finally suggested improve 
ments in sludge treatment which led to 
the treatment of the separate sludge 
digestion system. 


Separate Sludge Digestion 


This system, although not new, has 
solved many of the problems of smail 
town operation and the improvement 
in sewage disposal through the use ol 
separate sludge digestion has been mos‘ 
pronounced during the last ten years 
The particular advantages of this tyne 
of plant may be summarized as follows 

1. Simplicity of construction, which 
reduces first cost. 

2. Mechanical operation, which, for 
small cities, compels continous operation 
and prevents neglect of the plant. 

3. Flexibility of expansion, which 
permits changes in the plant and in the 

















THE SEPARATE SLUDGE DIGESTION SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT AT ANTIGO, WIS 


OPERATING UNDER EXTREME WINTER CONDITIONS 


The temperature at the time this photograph was taken was 16 degrees below zero, 


The tem 


perature of the sludge in the digester was 60 degrees Fahrenheit, and the temperature of the 


incoming sewage was about 


relation of one unit to another 

t. Since the sludge is elevated from 
the sedimentation tanks into a separate 
sludge digestion tank, the sludge drying 
beds may be built above ground, per- 
mitting the structures to be constructed 
bove the ground water table. 

i) The separate sludge 
plant itself the collection o 
gases more readily than any other type 
of plant, and sewage gases which evol\ 
from the sludge may be 
trapped and burned and thus conserved 
is a fuel for heat or power. 


digestion 


lends to 


digestion of 


6. The separation of the solids from 
the liquid affords a positive control in 
plant operation and since heat may be 
ipplied to the digesting sludge the dif- 
ficulty of cold ground water reducing 
the temperature in the digestion com- 
partment point where 
Is overcome. 


to 4 digestion 
ceases 

7. The application of heat to the 
digestor extends the period of digestion 








VIEW OF THE CENTRIFU 
EFFLUENT FROM THE CLARI 


GAL PUMPING 
PIER 


UIPMENT WHICH HANDLES THE 
THE DOSING CHAMBER 


Two Wood trash pumps of 500 g. p. m., each actuated by a float control which is operated from 
the wet well on the opposite side of the wall, deliver the sewage fromthe wet well to the 
‘siphon chamber 


50 degrees 

to 12 months instead of confining it + 
tively few months during th 
irmer season. This is very-important 


in the cold climate areas. for in som 
cases there may be a range. ol tempera 
ture trom 30 below zero to 90 above 
Ss | iT irger cities separate slud 
hgestion ermits the construction 


digestors in that part of the city wher 


sludge may be best disposed of and thy 
sedimentath inks mav be located a 
ording to topographical conditions, the 
sludge being pumped from the sedi 
mentation tank to the central digestor 
). This type of plant affords a posi- 
ve pH cor by permitting the addi- 
on of lime ecirculating the sludge 
n the ink from top 4 
The mos I rtant ¢ ne ove ad 
vantages e€ gas collect eature 
vhich is n LLY ppied L Sf 
rate s g gestion int than te 
iLher 
The Antigo, Wis., Plant 
Che first this improved 
n the Un States was built at A 
126 ced Y operatio! 
December year. This I : 
briefly s n THe AMERICAN ( 
in May, 1927. Since the pla : 
In opel! re ecords | 
kept relat gus ( ction 
re tion to nt operati 
Antigo, V s located he rthe 
part of the latitude 45° 10’, long 
1de SY ) It has a rang tem pe 
iture irom 30 degrees be zero in the 
vinter to a maximum of 90 vée.m the 
mm«e The sewer s' I A tig 
of the mbined f ity 
gradually taking he storm water-by 
storn af f construc I even- 
Nave sanitary sewer system with 
ractiea the storm water elimin 
ited from the flow to the disposal plant 


uitimate 


lion gallons per day and 


The plant was designed for an 


flow of one m 











OH 


a contributing population of ten thou- 


sand people. The present sewage flow 
averages 650,000 gallons per day and 
the contributing population is 5,600 
The present population of Antigo 1s 
about 9,000, but a part ol the city is 
not as yet connected to the system The 
sanitar vers receive the discharges 
from some of the cheese factories. and 
these washings and some cheese whey 


enter the domestic The Kraft 


one of the largest of its 


sewers 
cheese lactory, 

world, is connected directly 
tary sewer system of the city 


General Description of Plant 


‘| he seW Age 


first passes through 
screen and grit chamber which is divided 
into two channels, each approximately 2 
feet wide with an effective length ol 
about 16 teet \ bar sereen set at a 


45-degre¢ 


ingle with openings of 1 incli 
intercepts all materials coming down the 


which 


sewers would tend to interfere 
with the operation of the pumps. Thx 
grit chamber permits a velocity of | 
foot per second for the average flow 
The se ge then passes to a Dorr clar: 


tank, 35 
with a side water depth ol 
The settling this 


».000 gallons, giving a present 
| 


which 1s a square concrete 
Tee square 
capacity of 
tank is 76 
or letention period ¢ 3 hours 
mechanism operates contin: 
t speed ol one revolution 
the 
cone from which the 
raw sludge is pumped to the 
4-inch Dorreo Pump of the 
This sludge pump oper 
ind pumps at the rate 
There ire 
1000 pounds or 2,400 gallons of 


the 


12 minutes and 


sludge 


Iresh 


SCT Lp ~ 


digestion 


i 1 { day 


) gations per minute 


vered to 


digestor each 


The init solid content of the slud 
12 per cent of soli 
nt is pumped from a wet 
chamber of 


the 


siphon the twin 


effluent 


hich sprinkles 
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over the rock filter bed. The effluent 
from the filter bed then passes through 
a collecting channel into Spring Brook 


thence down stream into the Eau Claire 


River and thence into the Wisconsi 


River Wausau 
Each ol the niter beds is 104 by 


pelow 


117 


feet and is filled with stone which vari 
in size from 1 inch to 3 inches Tl 
depth ol the stone is 6% feet The 
filter beds are underdrained with vitri- 


fied drain tile 
ire 


Thirty-six lines of ti 

These 
a collecting channe! 
two beds, which carries th« 
Inspection cham- 


side ol each 


spaced inches on center 


drains empty into 
be tween the 
effluent to the stream 
located 


hers each 


hiter 


are 


bed 


on 


Digestion Tank 

The concrete digestion 
immediately 

50 feet in di 
depth ol 17 

is 254.000 


tank located 
adjacent to the clarifier is 
with a 
The total 
The sludge storage 
ipproximately 30,000 cubi 


side 


ameter 


leet 


water 
capaci) 
galuons 


nacit < 
capacity l 


feet or 3 cubic feet per capita Th 
sludge storage capacity based upon th 
present contributing population is over 
5 cubic feet per capita. The concreie 
roof of the digestor is carried by th 


steel truss resting on pilasters on either 
The roo! 1s Into 


the side walls with an asphalt joint int 


side concrete S¢ iled 
which was placed a 
the 


expansion 


coppe! strip con 


tinous around circumferen 
and 


without 


permits 


the 


contraction of 


{ slab 


rool opening crack 
through which gas might escap¢ in 
the center of the concrete roof slab is thu 
steel gas dome that tr ips the gases orig 
inating in the digesting sludge The g 
dome is a 3-foot circular steel drum and 


is surrounded by a concrete ring 2 inches 
higher than tl 
dome 


e normal liquid level. The 
nside this. ri 


rests Ing on a r 
yecting shoulde 4 


its bottom extending 
inches below liquid level and its top 5 
such level 
the dome must be at 


inches above 
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above the liquid to avoid splashing 
sludge clogging the gas outlet. A ga 
pipe connected at the top carries the ga 


into the pump house 


Heating Coils 

The heating coils made up of 2-in 
galvanized pipe were placed inside th 
digestor and are fastened onto the inn 
wall by brackets. Standard galvanize 
pipe in 20-foot lengths joined by 45 
degree elbows and supported by bracket 
make up a total of approximately 1,000 
feet. This heating coil is directly con 
nected to the circulating water which is 
heated in the gas burning boiler. \ 
Bryant 5R standard boiler provides th: 
heat that is transmitted to the digestor 
The gas coming from the digestor passes 
through a condensation tank, then a reg 
ular gas meter, then a pressure release 
trap, then a safety flame trap. The gas 
volume to the burners is controlled by a 
thermostat which is actuated by the 
temperature of hot water leaving the 
Bryant boiler so that the amount of 
burned depends somewhat upon 
temperature of the heating 
through the digestor heating coils 

The actual cost of the 
equipment making up the heating sys 
tem was approximately $1,500. In othe: 
words, the added cost to the plant mad 
necessary by using the burning gas w 
less than $2,000. 


is 
he 


water 


ad 
T 


necessary 


Gas Production 
Measurements of gas were taken im 
mediately after the plant was started 
and have been kept daily ever sinc 
The diagram shows the daily 
duction for the period of eighte: 
months. The average produc 
daily during this period was 4,300 cubi 
the maximum 6,500 
feet per day. This reduced to gas pei 
capita amounts to between 0.75 


gas pro 
gas 


feet was cub 
cub 
foot and 1 eubie foot per capita per day 
The diagram also shows the temperature 
maintained in the digestor and the tem 
perature of the air for the entire perio 
It is interesting to note that it was pos 
sible by means of the heating system 
maintain a temperature of above 
degrees Fahrenheit in the digestor eve: 
though the outside air temperature was 
considerably below freezing. This calls 
attention to one of the important ad- 
vantages of the separate sludge diges- 
tion type of plant, namely, that by the 
application of heat it permits the period 
of digestion to be extended to twelve 
months rather than to be confined to 
only the summer season. 

The curves also show that the tem- 
perature of the raw sewage varies from 
47 degrees to 65 degrees. The lowes! 
sewage temperature apparently indicates 
that the sewage is carrying a great deal 
of ground water which filters into the 
sewers during the early spring and fall. 
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SEPARATE SLUDCE pLIGESTION PLANT — ANTIGO ,. WISCONSIN. 
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Conclusions 

An analysis of the gas made by the 
Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 
showed that it had a B.t.u. value of 
640 per cubic foot. The records of the 
gas produced for a period of eighteen 
months shows that approximately 2.3 
million cubie feet of gas passed through 
this meter in this time. This had 
equivalent coal value of 100 tons. Dur- 
ing the 18 months’ operation the plant 
conserved this equivalent which would 
delivered at the plant, over $1,000, 
and the plant is today producing gas at 
the rate of 5,000 cubie feet per day 
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The operation and results obtained in 
Antigo have demonstrated that the sep- 
arate sludge digestion type of plant 
utilizing mechanical equipment in both 
digestor and clarifier affords a solution 
to many of the difficulties now being ex- 
perienced by small cities throughout this 
country, and that this particular type 
of plant lends itself readily to the col- 
lection of gas and utilizing these gases in 
returning heat to the digestor, which ex- 
tends the period of digestion from a nor- 
mal of two months in the colder climates 
to twelve months; and, furthermore, 
that by the burning and consuming of 


these gases many of the complaints now 
being registered against sewage-disposal 
plants would be obliterated When the 
is burned, it is not creating odor 
that naturally arouse the people against 
locating a plant in some area that would 
be damaged, or depreciated by 
Irom a disposal plant 
The produced the separate 
sludge digestion plant is well adapted to 
a fertilizer and a city should an- 
this problem of disposing of its 


siuage he lore 


gas 


odor: 
sewage 


sludg« 
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deciding upon 
ol plant may be 
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what type 


best fitted to its condi 


ions 


uild Safety into Roads 


By J. E. 


RAILWAY: 


Curer ENGINEER, ATLANTIC 


HE drift of short-distance 
port lor persons and packages, 
baled cotton, and other 
farm products, and for more perishable 
products of light weight as may be de- 
livered over night, is to the highways 
The drift is controlled by convemenct 
to the the transport and not 
because the ton-mile or passenger-mule 
cost of the service is lessened. It is a 
reasonable prophecy that this newer 
service on the highways will grow with 
the resulting increase of congestion of 
traffic and increase of hazard to all 
highway movements. It is the duty of 
engineers to determine what safety de- 
vices can be installed to lessen the ap- 
palling loss of life and the injury to per- 
sons that already obtain on the high- 
ways. The highway engineer does not 
have the opportunity enjoyed by the 
railway engineer to control accidents, 
because the highway organization has 
no means of applying discipline to the 
drivers of the vehicles, has no physi- 
cal control over the movements of those 


trans 


similar 


users ol 


Coast LINE 


WILLOUGHBY 
PRESIDENT, 
Crvit ENGINEERS 


highway is the 
The 
diverted into a side 
controlled 
and derails and 


vehicles while on the 
railway 
vehicles cannot be 
road nor 
nals 


organization has highway 


DY automatic sig 
interlockings. It 
impracti ible, on account of the g 
extent of the highways and for 
reasons, to enforce observance Py ca 
tion, slow or stop signs by watchme: 
It is for the engineer having control 
construction to make the way b 
introducing separate grades of the high- 
ways where two principal roads 
each other, by elimination of obstruc- 
tions to the view ahead, and by intro- 
dueing in roads less travel at junc- 
tions with the main route S$ curves, 
traffic islands and similar construction 
to control physically the speed of ve- 
hicles from the less-traveled road to the 
main routes. 

The growing use of freight trucks on 
the highways creates added danger to 
private passenger travel because the 
freight trucks are of such weight and 
momentum as to cause their drivers to 


sale 


cross 


NortH Caro.tna SeEcti0? 


AMERICAN 


tnilest 
regulation 
night 
them the 
hours. It 
confine trucks 
handling baled cotton, hogs 
heads, fertilizer bags, or perishabl 
farm products to the hours from 8 P.M 
toS A M 

The 


} 
trucks the 


vholly deny to 
the 


burden 


daylight 
to 


iy auring 
IS no unjust 
tobacco 


etc 


various state highway 
ments have created for us a very 
perior system of highways. Neverthe 
less, the personal injuries thereon to the 
users of these highways are so frequent 
as to demand remedy. The highwav 
traffic is definitely permanent. The 


control of accidents by physical en- 


depart- 


su- 








Us 


gineering works, by separation of trai- 
fic in assigning the freight trucks to 
hours of least congestion and by other 
means yet to be determined, is a prob- 


lem for engineers. It is a problem 
which cannot be thoughtlessly evaded in 
assuming that the obligation rests only 
on the engineers of the state highway 
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department and the public authoritie 
of the state and its political subdivisions 
The best thought of all engineers is 
needed to influence public opinion. 


The Economical Collection of Municipal 


A Discussion Taking Into Account the Stand points of 


HE collection of municipal wastes 
ify —garbage, refuse, ashes, and 
street cleanings—presents an Im- 
portant problem that requires the seri- 
every community, 
small or large, because it is so closely 
illied to public health. Its importance 
becomes greater as the population in- 
creases and in its solution more satisfac- 
tory methods than are now in use should 
he adopted 
The extent and efficiency of the collee- 
tion service are often indicative of pub- 
lic demand and opinion—we all agree 
there is no sense in collecting ashes, gar- 
bage and refuse only to diffuse the rem- 
nants and odors throughout the streets 
of the city 
All parts should be coordinated and 
function efficiently for a system to be 
entirely successful. The problem is 
analogous to that of an industrial or- 
ganization in which administration, pro- 
duction and distribution must all work 
together. The essential features of an 
efficient garbage collection system are: 
service and economy 


ous consideration of 


sanitation 


Sanitation 
We 
placing sanitation as the most important 


should have no hesitancy about 


factor in the collection. The collection 
cannot be right unless it conforms to 
sanitary requirements. There can be 


iwainst this feature in that 
affects the health and wel- 
fare of the community. As cleanliness 
is the requirement of sanitation, 
this feature alone should appeal to the 
self-respect and civic pride of the citi- 


zens. 


no argument 
it seriously 


base 


Open carts and trucks are 
employed. In some cases 
these are owned and operated by the 
city, in others the work is done by con- 
tract and less care is exercised. As a re- 
sult, the are often carelessly 
loaded, leaving a track of refuse along 
the route traversed. Frequently they 
leak. Moving as they do within cer- 
tain fixed hours towards a fixed point, 
the incinerator, they deposit by one 
means or another unclean matter in and 
around the destructor plant, thereby cre- 


wagons 
frequently 


vehicles 


Wastes 


By J. E. DORAN 


ating a nuisance to a greater or less ex- 
tent in the immediate vicinity of the in- 
cinerator. 

The conveyances on arriving at their 
destination are dumped, return for an- 
other load, and proceed to the stables 


or garages when collections are com- 
pleted. There are frequently no means 
for their sanitary cleaning and as all 


handle more or less garbage it is not 
strange that they become malodorous. 

On the continent, where stringent 
sanitary methods are necessary, mixed 
refuse is collected in cans with closely 
fitting covers, which form part of the 
equipment belonging to the destructor 


plant. They are distributed to the 
householders and in them all refuse is 
placed. The collecting truck, loaded 


with clean empty cans, picks up the cans 
of mixed refuse and replaces them with 
the empty ones. The cans of refuse 
are then delivered to the destructor 
plant, and after their contents have been 
emptied directly into the furnace, they 
are thoroughly cleansed and dispatched 
to repeat the process 

Such a system is not advocated for 
cities in this country, as it is not neces- 
sary except at a health resort, but the 
existing methods should be improved 
along these lines. Scrapping existing 
equipment used for collections, when 
owned by the city, is not warranted, but 
from time to time this is worn out and 
becomes useless, and at such times a 
change should be instituted, that 
proper sanitary methods of collection 
can be ultimately secured. 


so 


Collection must take place in fully 
enclosed steel trucks, constructed 
modern engineering principles. No more 
should street-cleaning employees lift 
open buckets head-high to throw refuse 
into the breeze at open trucks, whose 
subsequent movements are easily traced 
through the streets by the wafting 
stenches and scattered debris following 
in their tracks. 


on 


Service 
The adequacy and punctuality of the 
collection service affect the individual to 


Sanitation and Service 


a greater degree than any other phase 
of the activity, and consequently this 
feature is of greatest importance to the 
householders—“the people who pay the 
bills.” The taxpayer does not object to 
paying a little more when excellent ser- 
vice is rendered. 


Economy 


That the collection should cost as lit- 
tle as possible consistent with satisfac- 
tory service and good sanitation should 
not be disputable. Too often striving 
for economy will sacrifice these impor- 
tant factors. Economies should be 
efiected on the broad scale of efficiency, 
rather than on neglect of sanitation and 
service and inadequate compensation to 
employees. 

It will generally be found that better 
results will be obtained with fewer well- 
paid employees than with a large num- 
ber of inefficient employees who con- 
tinually remind themselves that they are 
underpaid. The over-all economy of the 
entire collection system should be a 
problem to study. 

Justly or unjustly there is an inherent 
prejudice against having refuse collec- 
tions in the hands of contractors. All 
such work should be done by the city 
with equipment and plant owned and 
operated by its officials. Emergencies 
are constantly arising which cannot be 
met except by the city, for it alone has 
the necessary authority as well as the 
means to act as circumstances demand. 

The importance of preserving public 
health through the observance and ap- 
plication of proper sanitary methods in 
the disposal of municipal wastes—their 
collection and ultimate destruction or 
disposition—cannot be stressed too 
strongly. For this, the citizen pays and 
pays ungrudgingly if he realizes that the 
work is done economically and secures 
for him the best results. In the matter 


of public health the city has a duty not 
only to itself but to the communities 
with which present means of transpor- 
tation bring it into close contact, as well 
as to the nation, of which it forms a 
part. 
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THE Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, WESTPORT, CONN., A PART OF WHICH CONSTITUTES ‘‘BEDFORD HOUSE’ 


Expressing Westport 


N that delightful play, “Expressing place in their recreation and altruistic fellow townswomen; and these, having 
| Willie,” the inner self of the hers life, as well as in such educational un- earned the righ 1 community home 

is revealed through the play and dertakings as lie without the province of their own through the activities of 
interplay of character and action. of the schools the Women’s Town Improvement Asso- 
Though communities, too, have inner The building and all its furnishings ition, persuaded him to ncorporat 
selves which find their outlet in various and equipment are the gift of Mr. and in his plans that part of the building 
ways, it usually is hard to fix upon a Mrs. E. T. Bedford, and were dedicated n known as Bedfo louse. The 
single expression of a community, and te service in September, 1923; for Mr It is a! ble illu 
say with conviction: “Here lives and Bedford, having reached that “last of practicability and wisdom of 
moves the spirit of the place; here it life for which the first was made,” con- 
may be seen in action.” ceived the idea of giving to his fellow- 

In the ease of Westport, Conn., how- townsmen a model Y. M. C. A. build- 
ever, this concrete expression is found ing. But he had not reckoned with hi 
in its Community House; and 
here, assuredly, the spirit of the 
place is to be discovered in ac- 
tion — constantly, constructivly, 
creatively in action! For the 
civic life of Westport has its 
home here and draws to itself all 
the elements of the community, 
causing them to render service 








one to another 
It is really the Y. M. 
Building - this Community 
House — and the stranger, 
passing by, would merely ob- 
serve that it is an unusually 
beautiful one. He would not 
guess at the unique story it has 
to tell. For it is not only a Y. M. 
C. A. ‘building; it is also Bed- 4) la _ 
ford “House. And these two aaa - (pression, is fairly well under 
phases of it unite the men and stood. For this reason it is the 


MURAL PAINTING BY JAMES DAUGHERTY AT BEDFORD is 
women and young people of the HOUSE, WESTPORT, CONN. lliance of the Womén’s Town 
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Improvement Association with the “Y,” 
and the fact of their unified home, which 
especially claim our present attention. 
Accomplishments of the Women’s 
Town Improvement Association 


As has been said, the Women’s Town 
Improvement Association had earned a 
right to a home of its own: it had, among 
other things, helped to pave the streets 
of Westport, contributing one-third of 
the cost; it had also planted and made 
beautiful the station grounds and town 
triangles, inaugurated hot school lunches, 
dental clinics, and a Parent-Teachers’ 
Association; started town garbage col- 
lection, done some fine Americanization 
work among the Italian residents, and 
conducted a triumphant campaign 
against the caterpillars which were 
feeding upon the town trees. 

This campaign has several features oi 
interest, for it was one of education 
as well as of conservation. The school 
children were paid to bag the nests, ana 
wrote the number of each catch on the 
outside of the bag containing it. When 
these individual catches were recounted 
not one excess statement was found, but 
several which were underestimates. 

Another somewhat original undertak- 
ing was that of running the lunch coun- 
ter at the municipal beach, thus demon- 
strating how such a project should be 
This the Association did 
for two years, and then allowed the 
matter to pass into other hands; for the 
principle which the W. T. I. A. works 
upon is that observed in the most ap- 
proved welfare work—to inaugurate a 
project, prove its usefulness, and thus 
cause it to be taken up in the right way 
by the suitable public agency or private 
concern. Most of the activities described 
were thus taken over and carried on, 
leaving the W. T. I. A. free to turn its 
attention elsewhere 


earned out 


Larger Activities Which the Community 
Has Made Possible 

With this record of creative achieve- 
ment to plead its cause, it is no won- 
der that Mr. Bedford lent a willing ear 
to the W. T. I. A., and gave it a joint 
home with the Y. M. C. A—a mating 
which has had the happiest results. The 
two organizations work together in many 
ways, giving parties together, using a 
large part of the “Y” in common, and 
cooperating whenever doing so promises 
to forward any undertaking. 

The possession of this beautiful and 
finely equipped home made possible new 
and larger undertakings for the W. T. 
I. A. They engaged a visiting nurse and 
set up a “Well Baby Conference,” which 
is held once a month. Mothers bring 
their children to be examined, the state 
and district nurse attending with the 
visiting nurse employed by the Associa- 
tion. If a child is in need of medical 


attention, it is sent to the family phy- 
sicians, and mothers are advised as to 
the care of the little ones. The visiting 
nurse employed by the W. T. I. A. aiso 
does a great deal of general social work 
in the community; she visits “Compo 
Farm,” attending to the health of the 
people there, especially that of the chil- 
dren. This farm, named after Compo 
Hill, where a battle was fought in the 
Revolutionary War, affords a temporary 
home to families in difficulties and in 
need of such a resort. Children who 
must be separated from their parents 
for a time are also cared for at the farm 
in a separate part of the building. 1 
is not a “poor farm” in the usual mean- 
ing of that term, but a refuge in times 
of adversity, and a place of building-up 
and readjustment. While it is not one 
of the W. T. I. A. projects, the Asso- 
ciation cooperates most helpfully 

The Association has also established a 
scholarship for a high school girl, the 
candidate to be chosen each year by 
a committee. A fund of $5,000 has been 
created for this purpose. 

Bedford House has a maintenanc: 
foundation of its own, also given by 
Mr. Bedford, and this meets about one- 
third of the annual running expenses 0! 
that portion of the building, which 
amount to some $6,000. The rest of the 
amount is raised by the annual member- 
ship dues of one dollar (any women re- 
siding in the town is eligible to mem- 
bership), by renting the rooms to other 
organizations for their meetings, and by 
giving entertainments. Various events 
of this sort enliven Bedford House, but 
there is one toward which the whole town 
looks forward with eagerness each year. 

This is the midsummer entertainment. 
For three years it consisted of a Town 
Fair; at one of these $2,000 was taken 
in during a single day; and once a pa- 
geant was given, representing the hie 


of the early American settlers. Th 
year, however, the building, which h; 
risen on the site of the old Town In: 
was turned into a hotel, with appr 
priate booths and a banquet hall, an 
all the other equipment of a moder 
hostelry. There were days of revelry 
with a great dinner, dancing and movi: 
shows. 


Other Organizations and Activities 

The Girl Scouts and the League of 
Women Voters use Bedford House regu- 
larly for their meetings, and the Busi- 
ness Women’s Club holds its weekiy 
luncheons there. Another and very im- 
portant activity consists of the courses 
of study which are offered. At present 
there are classes in block printing, bas 
ketry, home nursing (this conducted by 
the visiting nurse), in weaving, chair- 
seating, rug-making, and dancing. The 
evening dancing class for youngsters of 
the early teen age is especially well at- 
tended and popular. 

All the activities of Bedford House 
however, are not limited to the com- 
munity; there is a Round Table held 
by a Peace Committee, which provides 
speakers, and the gesture of interna- 
tional friendship has been effectively 
made in several ways, one of which was 
the sending of Friendship Dolls to 
Japanese children. 

Over the fireplace in the living-room 
is a decorative panel, painted by James 
Dougherty, and inscribed within the 
panel are these words, from the famous 
Oath of the Young Men of Athens: 

“We Will Strive Increasingly To 
Quicken The. Public Sense of Civic 
Duty. Thus We Will Transmit Thi- 
Town Greater, Better And More Beau- 
tiful Than It Was Transmitted To Us ” 

. which is the story, in brief, not 
only of Bedford House, but of the whoi= 
beautiful Community Building. 


A Bit of Inspiration for the Librarian 


MERICAN public libraries are so 
4 much a matter of course that it is 
with delighted surprise that we come upon 
so glowing a tribute as is paid them by the 
Scandinavian, Ole E. Rolvaag, author of 
“Giants in the Earth,” who tells of once 
spending two days walking to the village 
fourteen miles from his home close to 
the Arctic circle to get a copy of Ivan- 
hoe he had heard was there. In his ap- 
preciation of American public libraries, 
he says: 

“I could do without banks. I could get 
along without bakeries. So too with shoe 
shops and clothing stores. I have never 
owned an automobile; hence I have not 
felt the need of the repair shop. Music 
I might do without; nature is full of 
song. Painting and _ sculpture, also, 
though I should miss these things fear- 
fully. 

“Not so with books, for they are to the 
soul what bread is to my body. My own 
life span is short and narrow. Yet noth- 
ing but life matters to me. To learn about 


it, I must seek out the great interpreters 

the poet, the dramatist, the novelist. For 
their senses are keener than mine. They 
have strained their vision; they have laid 
their ear close up to the aching heart of 
humanity and listened long and breath- 
lessly. They have seen and heard things 
unspeakable. And the gods have lined 
their hands with a magic filament, the re- 
sult being that everything they touch 
turns to beauty, even sordidness and ugly 
vulgarity. So I go to them to get wis- 
dom and understanding, and beauty. 
Every time I am with them my fellow- 
ship with humanity grows more intimate. 

“I enter the sanctuary where they are 
found. A spirit of reverence descends 
upon me. Here they stand, the Immor- 
tals of the Ages in a holy silence. They 
do not call to me; they do not even 
beckon me. They stand waiting for me 


to come and get what they have to give. 
Had I nought else but this sanctuary filled 
as it is with the fruitage of the human 
mind, my riches would be inestimable.” 








Feeding the Municipal Family 





{ Non-technical Discussion of the Modern Knowledge of Nutrition With Special Regard 
the Point of View of the Municipal Official and the City Planner 


DEPARTMENT oF CHEMISTRY 


HE fundamental ideas of the mod- 
ern science of food chemistry and 
nutrition are doubtless familiar 

to most; certainly of interest to all. 

In the effective phrase of Dr 
Vaughan, “Living matter trades in en- 
ergy’; and the main characteristic which 
nearly all articles of food have in com- 
mon is that they serve as fuel to supply 
the energy that our bodies are constantly 
expending in the maintenance of their 
life processes. The energy or fuel value 
of foods is usually expressed in terms of 
calories. 

But some foods serve only as fuel, 
while others are of equal or even greater 
significance in other ways as well. 

The food as a whole has the three 
main functions: (1) to serve as fuel to 
meet the energy needs of the body; (2) 
to supply it with the various materials, 
such as protein, mineral elements, and 
probably some of the vitamins, which 
are essential for the building and “re- 
pair” or up-keep of the body tissues; 
and (3) to regulate the conditions and 
processes within the body tissues through 
furnishing, either directly or indirectly, 
such regulatory substances as the hor- 
mones (derived from certain of the 
amino acids which the food proteins 
furnish), most of the essential mineral 
elements, and probably all of the vita- 
mins—though some of the latter are 
more certainly and constantly involved 
than are others. 

To be in accord with present-day 
knowledge, any scientific conception of 
nutrition must stand four-square upon 
the four great groups of factors; en- 
ergy; proteins; mineral elements; vita- 
mins. No one of these should be neg- 
lected; no one permitted to overshadow 
the others. 

But we do not buy our calories of en- 
ergy, our proteins, mineral elements, and 
vitamins separately or as such. We ob- 
tain all these essentials by buying a 
proper selection of ordinary staple ar- 
ticles of food, such as bread, meat, milk, 
vegetables, and fruit. 

If all the more prominent items of our 
food budget be classified according to 
their contributions to our nutritional 
needs, and on this basis gathered into 


the smallest practicable number of 
groups as follows: 

1. Grain products including — the 
cereals and breadstuffs: important 


sources of calories and protein, but not 


satisfactory in their mineral and vita-— 


min content. 


By HENRY C. SHERMAN 


CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 


-. Sugars and fats: chiefly important 
from the nutritional standpoint as sup- 
plementary sources of calories, although 
butter and a 
portant as 
mins also. 


other fats are im- 
fat-soluble 


fe WwW 


sources of Vita- 


3. Meats (including fish and poul- 
try): rich in protein or fat or both, but 


showing, in general, the same mineral 





Food as a Factor in City 
Planning 


The author of this article, an out- 
standing specialist in the science of 
nutrition, believes that with increas- 
ing popular knowledge of food 
values there will be a marked in- 
crease in the consumption of fruit, 
vegetables and milk in American 
cities. Prof. Sherman points out, 
therefore. the importance of com- 
munity foresight in providing ample 
transportation terminals and market- 
ing facilities for these important 
foods, and urges also an administra- 
tive attitude of encouragement to- 
ward their purveyors. 











and vitamin deficiencies as do the grains 

4. Fruits and vegetables: greatly 
variable in their protein and energy 
values, but very important as sources of 
mineral elements and vitamins. 

5. Milk: important as source of en- 
ergy, protein, mineral elements, and 
vitamins; the most efficient of all foods 
in ensuring the all-round adequacy of 
the diet. 

It is important to bear in mind that 
the cereals and breadstuffs, although in 
one sense the staff of life for all the 
peorer part of the population in that 
“in so far as they go” they usually fur- 
nish the most nutriment for the money, 
are yet by themselves hopelessly inade- 
quate as sources of some of the essential 
mineral elements and vitamins, so that it 
is just as true in the material as in the 
spritual sense that one cannot live on 
bread alone. (As passing punishment, 
prisoners may be confined to a diet of 
bread and water for a matter of days; 
but if this were continued for several 
weeks, one or more of the dietary de- 
ficiency diseases would necessarily fol- 
low.) And in this connection it is also 
to be remembered that to diversify the 
bread diet by the addition of sweets, 
many fats, and a vast variety of fish, 
flesh and fowl, does little to correct its 
nutritional deficiencies. 


NEw 


YorK Crry 


Jecause for a time there ten- 
denev to center discussions of food and 
nutrition upon bread and 


particularly important to remember that 


Was a 
meat, if 1s 


the meats show about the same mineral 
and vitamin deficiencies as do the cereals 
and breadstuffs To render the dietary 
really adequate there must be included 
in it sufficient supplies of fruit and/or 
vegetables, and of milk in form. 
This, in terms of actual articles of food, 
is at once the heart and the backbone 
often referred to as the 
newer knowledge of nutrition 


some 


of what is so 


Space does not permit, nor is it the 
province of the present writer to at- 
tempt, a setting-forth of the adaptation 
of this newer nutritional knowledge in 
the actual making of menus for an 
dividual or a family group. This has 
been admirably done in the book en- 
titled “Feeding the Family,” written by 
Professor Mary S. Rose (who is at once 
a scientific authority, a practical house- 
wife, and an interesting writer) and pub- 
lished by The Maemillan Company 
(New York)—a book which it is both 
pleasant and profitable to keep at hand 
for frequent by all who 
choose either their own or their family’s 
food 


in- 


consultation 


In this short paper it must suffice to 
say that the point of emphasis to be 
kept in mind, whether by the individual 
choosing his or her own food, by the 
housewife ordering the food for her fam- 
ily, or by the municipal official or the 
city planner when he thinks of the com- 
munity food supply, is to give greater 
prominence to 
for—fruits, 


to prov ide more amply 
vegetables, and milk. This is 
not only because these foods are so im- 
portant to the making of a fully ade- 
quate food supply, but also because even 
if we start with a food supply which is 
already fully adequate according to the 
best current standards, 
prominent ¢ 


the making more 
f milk, vegetables and fruit 


in the food supply of the community 
and the food budgets of the families of 
which the community is composed will 
tend strongly to further improvement in 


the community standard of positive 
health 


Hence there is a higher health signifi- 
cance in the community foresight which 
provides ample transportation terminals 
and marketing facilities for the handling 


of fruit. vegetables and milk; and also 


in an administrative attitude of encour- 
agement toward the purveyors of these 
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important foods. So great in fact is 
their importance in the maintenance of 
the highest degree of health, efficiency, 
nd resistance to disease, that the best 
the public interest demands 


ilso of food officials an ungrudging rec- 


SeTY Ct ol 


ognition of the fact that canning and 
drying have an important place in con 
serving and stabilizing the supplies of 
these perishables and permitting the city 
dr from greater distances than 


might otherwise be feasible 


Why Not Beautify the Alley 


5 ioe word “alley” is not synonymous 


with the word “evesore as dwellers 
in some of the older cities have reason to 
believe Here and there 


part of the generally increased considera- 


nowadays if a 


tion that is being given to civic beautifi- 


cation, is some city where the alley point 
‘ iew is being kept foremost,—wher 
aile nsciousness 18 being lostered 
Hou one of these. Already the city 
has inviting vistas of leafy lanes that run 
Llong blocks together to the rear or 
id lential property. Civic officials 
wa r ) h 

The back lane can and should be i 
thing of beauty, with “shrubberies, vine- 
overed walls, gateways inviting one into 
the depths of some mysterious garden, tall 
slender hading the way.” It is now 
und bids fair to remain, a joy forever to 
the property owner who cherishes the un- 
broke moothness of side ind rear jy ird 

a t the alley as a garage entrance in 
1dditio to its allording convenient ser- 
vice entrance for his household (om- 
menting ipon these tacts Cive Jo 
llou in a recent articl Angles on 
Alleys,” said: “No truer note of citizen- 
ship or civic pride may be sounded than 
1 well-l harmoniously improved and 


beaut 1 alleyway ind nothing is more 


In addition to this, howeve! those 
who plan the city’s structure and ad- 
minister its affairs have the duty and 
opportunity to serve both the happiness 
ind the higher health of their people by 
providing for the convenient handling 
of the largely increased amounts of milk, 
vegetables and fruit which the consum- 
ing public is sure to demand and absorb, 
the more rapidly in those communities 
in which the newer knowledge of nutri- 
tion is the more broadly diffused and 


revealing of character than 


in unkempt 
lley passing ilong the side or in the real 





AN ALLEY IN HOUSTON, TEXAS, ILLUS 

TRATING WHAT ONLY A LITTLE EFFORT 

WILL ACCOMPLISH FROM A MERE MUD 
PASSAGE 
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the more promptly and fully appre 
ited 

Fortunately most perishable foods a: 
it their best at the very times of grea 
est abundance and lowest prices. L 
such times not be stigmatized as glut 
nd characterized by congestion an 
vaste in marketing, but with ample mar 
kets and flexible methods, let them 
times in which the city dweller ma 
partake more abundantly of the fruit 
of the earth, and enjoy them. 


“ 


vays! 


of any property. This fact applies not 
only to those narrow passages in the rear 
of private homes, but also to the cleanli- 
uess and attractiveness of those lanes be- 
tween business houses where delivery and 
collections are made. 

By this, we do not mean that merchants 
and tradespeople should start rose-gar- 
dens,” the article continues, “or train 
vines at their rear entrances, but that they 
carry out the excellent examples set by 
many of the merchants in providing amplk 
clean, clear parking spaces for their pa- 
trons and present as attractive a rear en- 
trance as that at their front door.” 

The picture reproduced herewith by 
courtesy of Civics for Houston illustrates 
the comparative ease with which alley im- 
provement may be instituted. It adjoins 
the residence of a woman photographer 
and her family who, when they moved in 
ome time ago, found it a mere mud pas- 
sage. The change was wrought merely by 
sodding with a few lumps of Bermuda 
grass and dropping sunflower seeds along 
the fence. Point is given to the great re- 
ward of this small effort by the complet 
picture of rank neglect presented in th 
same alley one narrow residential street 
1emoved, where ice-cream cartons and old 
tin cans had been dropped over the wall. 


Omaha Honors Distinguished Public Service 


\ GRACEFUL and wonderful thing” 
£'% was done in Omaha, Neb., recently 
when Dr. Harold Gifford of that city was 
awarded the civic service citation as 

I eitizen for 1927 
lhe choice was that of the nine past com- 
manders of the Omaha Post of the Amer- 
ican Legion, which made the award 


4 


nost valuable 


That a representative organization of 
any city should single out some man upon 
whom to bestow such honor signifies a 
high state of self-conscious citizenship, for 
truly it is the worthy who recognize worth 
Organizations in Lincoln, Neb., so honor 
distinguished service citizens of both city 
and state.* But the significance of the 
Omaha act is peculiarly revealed, in the 
opinion of The Survey, in the response 
made by Dr. Gifford when the presenta- 
tion was made at the City Hall, and edi- 
torially quoted as follows: 


I was surprised as I had believed 


the American Legion was against pacifists 
and socialists 

“But if you can believe that a pacifist 
us one who abhors war and its evils, and 
studies it in all its phase s to the end that 
war may some day be abolished Jore ver 
and ever; and if you can believe that a 
socialist is one who studies conditions with 
the idea of alleviating injustice, I am both. 
And I am very happy at receiving this 
honor.” 


The citation follows: 


American Lecion Civic Service Crration, 1927. 

Be it remembered 

That by authority conferred upon its officers 
und past commanders by resolution of its mem- 
bers, Omaha Post No. 1, American Legion, hereby 
e:tes Harold Gifford, builder of the health and 
citizenship of Omaha's children; author and spon- 
sor of far-seeing designs for the city’s orderly and 
beautiful growth; donor of places of beauty for 
the recreation and inspiration of all the city’s 
people; lover of nature and of its wild life, whose 


energy and foresight have preserved them for the 
city’s future generations; open-handed giver to 
public cause and private charity; fearless expo 
nent of constructive plans for the greater Omaha 
of the future, 

As the resident of greater Omaha, who by forty 
years’ of devotion to these ends, culminating 
during the year 1927, has made the greatest con 
tribution to the city of disinterested and unsel- 
fish service, unassociated with his vocation and 
personal interests. 

It was C. D. Sturtevant of the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce who, in an address 
at the time of the presentation, called the 
act a “graceful and wonderful thing.” It 
was John L. Kennedy, only other recipi- 
ent of this honor, who said. “You may 
eall Dr. Gifford many names; you may 
call him a pacifist, but he is a man. The 
Legion has honored itself in honoring 
him.” 

*“Honoring Distinguished Service Citizens of 
City and State,” Tas American City, August, 
1927, p. 177. 
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| To Make a Long Story Short” 


Municipal and Civic Plans and Accomplishments Briefly Told 
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Progress in Regulating the Height 
of Buildings 
fo an article in this magazine for July, 
1927, on “Height Regulation by Cubi- 
cal Contents,” Earl O. Mills, city planner, 
member of the firm of Harland Bartholo- 
mew and Associates, St. Louis, outlined 
suggested setback-volume provisions de- 
signed to control the height and bulk of 
buildings in Evansville, Ind. It is a pleas- 
ure now to be able to record the adoption 
of the proposed regulations by the Evans- 
ville City Council. 

The provisions as described and illus- 
trated in the article last year are of more 
than local interest, because they consti- 
tute a forward step in the control of the 
almost unrestricted skyscraper congestion 
in our American cities. However, THE 
AMERICAN City wishes to repeat the warn- 
ing then voiced that even the Evansville 
regulations are inadequate to provide the 
open and spacious development which the 
motor age makes both possible and desir- 
able. 

A simple and rational application of 
the cubical contents principle to most 
business districts of cities would be to 
allow no building to be erected to a height 
greater than the width of the street on 
which it faces, unless by provisions o/ 
yards, courts or setbacks the cubical con 
tents of the building are kept down to a 
bulk not exceeding the area of the lot 
multiplied by the width of the street; 
inner courts not opening on streets, alleys 
or yards to be considered as parts of the 
cubical contents of the building. 

Even the largest cities, we believe, might 
well adopt such a restriction in their busi- 
ness districts now developing outside of 
the most congested downtown sections. 
Structures of a bulk equivalent to the 
width of the street times the area of the 
lot will bring to“most streets «jl the traf- 
fic they ought to be expected to handle 

The foregoing suggestion applies in gen- 
eral to cities of over 20,000 or 30,000 
population. For smaller municipalities 
even this proposal—which may seem dras- 
tic to the larger cities—will permit a need- 
lessly intensive use of the land, and a flat 
limitation of from three to six stories for 
business and office buildings may prove 
acceptable for many years to come. 


City Planners’ Association of 
Los Angeles County Finds 
Mouthpiece 
HE Association of City Planners of 
Los Angeles County is an organiza- 
tion with an approximate membership of 
900. It meets once a month in different 
communities for the discussion of city 
and county planning problems. It exists 
in a section noted the country over for 
achievements in its field, and some of its 





members are among the leaders of their 
profession. It is therefore to be expected 
that many of the papers presented at the 
meetings would have a broad significances 
both locally and nationally, and it is not 
surprising that the Community Builder, 
published monthly at Los Angeles in the 
interest of regional, rural, city, and town 
planning, has become the official organ 
for the organization. 

In making announcement of this new 
alliance, Carol Aronovici, the editor, says 
“Our function will be largely that of as- 
sisting the Association in preserving all 
that is of value in their proceedings and 
in giving our readers some conception ot 
the value that is to be found for local 
communities in well-organized discussion 
of local and general city planning prob- 
lems.” Dr. Aronovici believes that recent 
years with their many efforts toward the 
readjustment of our inadequate, distorted 
and antiquated city building methods have 
created a particular need for the free dis- 
cussion of city planning and building. 


France to Relieve Housing Short- 
age by Government Loans at 
Two Per cent 

CTING to relieve the housing short- 
i age in France, the Parliament of that 
country on July 9 passed a law providing, 
through the extension, on a 
of credit facilities, for construction over a 
five-year period of 200,000 dwellings for 
sale at low prices and 60,000 houses for 
lease at average rentals. 

Salient which 
was passed by a unanimous vote in both 
the Senate and the Chamber, have been 
outlined in a report to the United States 
Department of Labor by Ambassador 
Myron T. Herrick. The report 
that the construction cost of the houses 
to be sold will approximate 7,000,000,000 
frances and that those to be leased will in- 
volve a total expenditure of about 4,200,- 
000,000 frances. 

The method of financing for the first 
year, subject to modification later if nec- 
essary, is described in the report as fol- 
lows: 

“A fund of 1,400,000,000 francs is to be 
created, of which the State will subscribe 
150,000,000 franes, the Government De- 
posit and Consignment Office (Caisse des 
Depots et Consignations) 700,000,000 
francs, which will be loaned for building 
operations at an interest rate of 2 per 
cent, and the remainder will be secured 
from private individuals and building and 
loan associations, the State contributing 
toward the payment of interest charges on 
these loans. With this annual working 
capital, the plan calls for the erection of 
50,000 houses the first year, at an average 
cost of 35,000 francs each. 

“The annual expendiure during the five- 
year period for the construction of dwell- 


large scale 


features of this measure, 


asserts 





ings for lease at average rentals will 
amount to 840,000,000 francs, of which 300,- 
000,000 francs will be loaned by the Caiss« 
des Depots et Consignations, 168,000,000 
francs by private construction companies, 
and the balance by the departments, com- 
munes, and building and loan associations, 
the State contributing toward the interest 
charges on these loans. 

“It is part of the Government’s plan to 
meet some of its obligations under the 
through the utilization of deliveries in 
kind from Germany, and materials: so 
utilized will be exempt from the duty now 
charged imported goods of German 
origin. Certain tax exemptions, such as 
remission of the 
will 


act 


on 


12 per cent tax property 
ilso be allowed to those erect- 
the 


sales, 
ing houses under program.” 
Building Code Provisions for Con- 
trolling the Emission of Dust, 
Odors and Noxious Gases 


| are the protection not only of resi- 

dential areas, but also of manufac- 
turing districts, against needless pollution 
of the atmosphere by certain types of in- 
dustries, R. D. MacLaurin, Commissioner 
of Trade Waste for the city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, in the National Municipal Review 


for September, 1928, suggests that the fol- 
lowing provisions be incorpo! ited In 
municipal building codes 

‘A permit shall be required for the 
duct of 
facturing 
is attended by 
noxious 


‘on- 


each and every business or manu- 


operation which results .in or 


the emission of dust, fumes, 
offensive water- 
and no such or 
manufacturing operation shall be permitted 
to be carried on unless the permit hereby 
required shall have been first obtained 
A permit shall be issued provided each and 
every business or 
tion shall be 


odors gases, OF 


earried wastes, business 


manufacturing opera- 
so conducted and shall em- 
ploy the best practical means known to 
the art for the 
of dust, 
offensive 


abatement and elimination 
fumes, noxious 
water-carried 


odors. gases or 


wastes, and such 
conditions of the business or manufactur- 
ing operation must be evidenced by the 
written approval of the : 


health. 


“When ade quate means for the abatement 


commiussioner ol! 


odors, 
ous gases, or offensive water-carried wastes, 
are not known to the art, it shall be the 
duty of manufacturers conducting such 
operations to investigate and provide ways 


or elimination of dust, fumes, noxi- 


and means for abatement in cooperation 
with the authorized officials of a municipal 
corporation, and for the conduct of each 
ind every such business or manufactur- 
ing operation, a temporary permit may be 


issued.” 


Commissioner MacLaurin points out 


that a permit issued by a municipal cor- 
poration on the above terms would be a 
legal permit for a 


manufacturer to con- 
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duct business. It would result in the pro- 
tection of industries individually and col- 


lectively and the public interest generally 


Pedestrians’ Rights and Duties as 

Set Forth in the Model Municipal 

Traffic Ordinance 

= sketches 
have 


prey 


here 
vared by 


four 
been 


reproduce d 
the National 


Safety Council to illustrate the provisions 
for edestrian control recommended in 
Model Traffic Ordinance recently 1s- 

ed | the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety. In an article 
wcompanying these sketches, appearing 
in the September number of the Council's 
Pub Safety Bulletin, Sidney J. Williams 
Dir Public Safety Division, National 
Satefy Council, points out the facts that 
All these rules state that one party 
shall weld the right-of-way, not that the 
other party shall have the right-of-way 


All drivers and pedestrians must exercis 
caution and do their avoid ac- 


cidents 


utmost to 
Insistence on a supposed legal 
has cost many a man his life 
Model Ordinance also contains an 
section which entirely prohibits 
destrians’ against the stop sig- 
nal and also forbids their crossing in the 
iddle of the block on streets where traf- 


night-ol-way 
The 

ilternate 

crossing 
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fic control is provided at intersections. 
This alternate measure, known as ‘com- 
plete pedestrian control,’ has been found 
effective in several cities. Such require- 
ment, however, is likely to become a dead 
letter and worse than unless ac- 
companied by the proper timing of 
nals and by the most thorough public ed- 
ucation and enforcement by officers where 


use less 


slg- 


necessary . 

In addition to the provisions depicted, 
the Model Traffic Ordinance stipulates in 
the same section that pedestrians must 
is practicable, on the right 
half of the crosswalk; that pedestrians 
not stand in the for the 
soliciting a ride; and that per- 
sons on roller skates, coasters or other Loy 
vehicles must not go upon the 
to cross on a crossw ilk 


move, as tar 
must roadway 


Urpose of 


roadw iy 


except 


Voting Machines Lessen New York 
City’s Election Districts by 291 

N anticipation of the Presidential elec- 

tion in November, New York City 
completed preparations where by all 
ing will be by machine, the final 
signment of 100 machines essential to this 
cnd having been delivered to the Board 
of Elections during the month of August. 

The greater speed in voting by machine 


has 
vot- 
con- 
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Vehicles B and C must yield to pedes- 
trian A, in street when signal changes. 


FIG. II 


Vehicles B and C, turning, must yield 
to pedestrian A crossing on go signal. 
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Pedestrian C, facing stop es must 
yield to vehicles A and 8 proceeding 
straight ahead on go signal. Some cities 
forbid pedestrians crossing against ‘stop 
signal. 
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At intersections without traffic signal or 
officer, | vehicles 6 and C must yield to 
» cr on cr k. Pe. 
destrian D, not on crosswalk, should -s 
cross or go into street at thid — 
he does, he must yield to vehic 

















VISUALIZING THE PEDESTRIAN’S RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


as compared with voting by paper balk 
will reduce the election districts within th 

city from 3,136 to 2,845. Each of th 
“845 districts will have one machine, an 

230 machines will be held in reserve fo: 
use in districts having a particularly heavy 
registration. In addition, 15 large in 
struction machines will be set up in Demo 
cratic and Republican clubrooms, and 20 
small instruction machines will be as 
signed to socialist organizations. Ther« 
will also be small model instruction ma 
chines at each polling place. 

Several other important cities expect 
io use voting machines for the first time 
Presidential election. Among these 
re Baltimore, Los Angeles, and Milwau- 
kee, which will use some machines. Lans- 
ing and Jackson, Mich., will have complete 
new voting machine equipment. Voting 
also in use in San Francisco, 
Indianapolis, Albany, Hartford, 
New Haven, Tacoma, Grand 
tapids, Buffalo, Syracuse, Rochester, Des 
Moines, Davenport and Oshkosh, and in 
upwards of 2,000 smaller cities, towns, and 
villages. 


in a 


machines are 
reatt le, 
. ages Aw, 


How Some Cities Regulate 
Radio Interference 
URSUANT to a plan for municipal 
regulation of radio interference in 
Toledo, Ohio, the City Council requested 
the Commission on Publicity and Effi- 
ciency to make a study of ordinances on 


the subject. Zanesville, in that state, and 
seven cities in other states, were found 


to have such legislation. These seven are 
Oshkosh and North Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
Norton and Russell, Kans.; Portland, Ore.; 
Bay City, Mich.; and Fairfield, lowa. The 
City Council of Denver is reported to 
have considered the matter recently, but 
has as yet taken no action. 

After studying the construction of these 
eight ordinances, and two model ordi- 
nances as issued by the Kansas League of 
Municipalities and the Iowa League of 
Municipalities, the Commission on Pub- 
licity and Efficiency was able to report 
(and to publish in its weekly bulletin, the 
Toledo City Journal) that there are two 
distinct methods of regulation in effect, 
namely, by general ordinance and by or- 
diimance requiring a permit. Devices pro- 
hibited are shown to be variable—from 
battery chargers to all devices that cause 
electrical interference. Where there is a 
prohibition of devices, it is usually for 
certain hours. North Fond du Lac, makes 
it rather difficult, for instance, “to use an 
electrical charger, for it can be done only 
between the hours of 3 o'clock in the 
morning and 7 a. m.” General provisions 
as to hours are from 6 or 7 o'clock in the 
evening to midnight or thereabouts. 

So far as is known to the Commission, 
no case has yet arisen in regard to the le- 
gality of such ordinances, but several legal 
rulings are reported as having placed this 
matter in the hands of local authorities 
to be regulated by ordinance under the 
police power of the municipality. 

Five years ago, the report continues, 
radio interference legislation would have 
been looked upon as absurd. “But with 


radios in the great majority of homes, and 

















th use de pe ndent upon clarity of recep- 
n, it will undoubtedly be only a short 
ne until devices interfering with radios 
ll be regulated as to the hours and con- 
tions of their use.” The Journal carries 
ppended to the report and discussion a 
ible showing the essential provisions of 
he eight ordinancés mentioned. 


The Toledo City Journal— 
4 Unique Municipal Institution 
( NE city alone in the United States 
has a newspaper that combines thx 
ordinary function of a municipal journal, 
namely, that of publishing the minutes and 
the city council, with the 
non-partisan, fact-finding 


of 
fa 


ordin ances 
function ¢ 
publication 


This newspaper is the Toledo City Jour- 
nal. It represents an integral part of the 
work of the Commission of Publicity and 
Efficiency, which makes 
ascertain the efficiency of the city’s public 
service; maintains a cle aring-house of mu- 
nicipal information for city officials and 
citizens; and provides information on the 
improvement of municipal administration 
with to 


investigations to 


elsewhere recommendations as 
their adoption in Toledo 

The Commission 
well-known men selected by the Mayor 
for five-year, overlapping terms, and serv- 
ing without The history 
of its creation and development bears an 
interesting relation to the whole 
of scientific municipal government, in so 
far as it has developed in America during 
the twentieth century. To J. O 
Garber, Secretary of the Commission, and 
Editor of the Journal: 

“The framers of the 1916 charter real- 
ized that American city government had 
reached its nadir in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century its failure 
to interest and instruct the people in pub- 
lic affairs. To fill this want, the Commis- 
sion Publicity and Efficiency 
created.” 


1s composed of five 


compensation. 


course 


quote 


because of 


of was 


administrations have adopted 
recommendations made 
by the Commission,” Mr. Garber further 
reports, in a recent article in Toledo’s 
Business (published by the Toledo Cham- 


“City 
many important 


ber of Commerce) enumerating and de- 
scribing some of them, including a new 
accounting system, health reforms, civil 
service reclassification, ete. A crime sur- 
vey was made in 1921, and in 1923 the 
Commission assisted in the drafting of 
the city’s first traffic ordinance. A new 
appropriation ordinance based upon its 
recommendations resulted in a_ sizable 
balance in the city’s treasury at the end 
of 1926, and again in 1927. 

“The surveys of Fire and Police Di- 


visions published in 1925 and 1926 resulted 
in several important improvements in 
these essential services. The ‘Survey of 
Centralized Purchasing’ published in 
March has resulted in changes in that di- 
vision for better service. Out of twelve 
recommendations made in the ‘Survey of 
Street Cleaning’ published during April 
and May, 1928, five have already been put 
into effect.” 

The Commission maintains a municipal 
reference library which has 232 books, 
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WHERE ZONING CAME TOO LATE 


gs 


1.850 pamphlets the 
complete 
data in Toledo 
I to 


and 1,600 clippin 
collection 
The 


city 


nost ol muniel 
editor of the lo 
records: he ittends 


and in general keeps 


accean 
ill council meetings, 
in touch with governmental 
Toledo first-hand, he 
with such activities elsewhere 
of the at 
irticle 


ictivities 


as does indirect 


Every is- 


Journal has least one main 


sue 


eT! 


I} -to-date 


on municipal gov 


ment developments in 
this field in other cities as well 
It gives, 

stituting a 


issues (covering 
is low illy 
items con- 


local 


Doings 


smaller 
f the 
idmunistration 


in addition, 


Summary o news on 


government and 


of the Council” is a column in which are 
summarized all of the most important acts 
of the city’s legislative body 

The activities of the commission which 
framed Toledo’s new charter, were pub- 
lished exclusively in the Journal, with 
planatory articles 

“The City Journal,” said its editor in 
concluding the article already mentioned 
is never sensational for the sake of pub- 
heity; neither does it sugar-coat the truth 


It holds with 


James Madison that \ po 


ular government without popular intorr 
t1i0n or a means oO acquiring it, 1s [ 
prologue of a farce or a traged\ 


Where Zoning Came Too Late 


FACTOR in the e 


im} “ f 4 
L conducted by the Citizens’ Zoning 
Committee of Nvack, N. Y., is the re 
invasion of the above illustrated luncl 
wagon between the Presbyterian churcl 
ind a private residence. The “Fairview 
Diner,” shameful to relate, is upon the 
property ol the adjacent home owner 
Soon after the diner was installed a news 
item appeared in the local paper to the 
ctlect that the owners were installing 
noiseless apparatus, so that the church- 
goers need not be disturbed during ser- 
vices. Residents, however, report. that 


while the mechar qu I f 

the f ipl I ro ! it 

being d lible worsh er 
And tl 5 nothing t the 
, ' 

odors 


Taking Thought of the Eye-W eary 
Nose-W eary American Tourist 


N a recent address before a New Brun 
wick Board Trade, A. G. Dalz 
town planning onsultant ot Canada 
stressed the commercial value (Canad 
civic be 1 its value in rticul 
4 in attr v ver for Am in tour 
ists. Cana of late given increasi! 
thought to blic control over priva 
building ind over scenic bea 
outside the ind effort is being 1 
to arous¢ sentiment in behal 
more genet eforms along hese lit 
It does 1 seem amis the 
( | ynditior } 
th | tl Town P g | 
f ( 
Phe le | 
| A g ! 
Canada } ne f } 
nh er ) n 
hicl. e Tr 1 cy \ 
} 
( righ : ' 
Te) 
| ’ 
y r} 
, ' 
I nding 
a t ition ol f 
Wer t not torget, hows ! I 
neighbo io not come solel ‘ 
cause ter all, we re pretty mucl 
Same that they are, in speech na ar 
and customs but the y come to se¢ 
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ry, our towns and cities, which they 

! e to find different. We ought to rec- 

that there is a distinct commercial 

ivantage in the preservation of the in- 

iduality and distinctive features of 

Canadian towns and cities, and our com- 

munity life.” 

is the wholesome tang of a bit- 
ibout the bit that follows 

yur neighbors are bored to de ath by 


ss length and uni- 


provement plans on large seale are dis- 
cussed. Plans had been put forward when 
Exchange Place was cleared of buildings 
for its use for commercial purposes. De- 
feat of those plans resulted in City Front 
the picturesque Mall, the parks 
in front of the railway station 

Defeat of the reactionary plans in 1922 
resulted in the Wickenden triangle being 
dedicated to public park 


Cateway, 


purposes, lor- 


OCTOBER, 1928 


Rut it is said today that no park in P)o- 
vidence is freer from undesirable ox 
nancy, and that the neighbors would 
first in actively resenting any miuisus¢ 
the highly prized and thoroughly enjoy d 


open space. 


Hingham, Town of Trees 


| INGHAM, Mass., is one of the 
American towns that raise their o 

shade Elms, Ne 

way maples, lindens, ar 


trees. 





of then 


Pheir eyes ire 


main 


th looking at glar- 
ing gas stations and bla- 


illboards, bese eching 


ther le DUY certain ar- 
s, and their noses are 


weary of the smell of hot- 





dog kennels There 
. 1 very active campaign 
imongst the best classes 
o! the American people at 


the present time to secure 


legislation to restore the 
rights of the people to the 


enjoyment of natural 


scenery that has been 
spoiled by thoughtless 
commercialism, and we, as 


Canadians, ought to cap- 


itahze this to our advan- 
tage and secure the very WICKENDEN 
best class of traveler by 


preserving our highwavs 





~~. -_ 
—~_- oe Seimeeeeee 
ate aiid 


pines are among variet 
grown from seed in tl 
two municipal nurseri¢ 
From these nurseries 
where 1,800 trees are no 
under cultivation, accord 
ing to Horticulture, 
average of 150 per year 


are set to replace stree 
trees that have died or 
been removed for other 


reasons, and to set new 
streets. Hingham also has 
a municipal forest, where 
60,000 trees, mostly pin 
and spruce, have been set 
Hence, promise is given 
that this old town of 6, 
000 will keep in future its 





SQUARE, PROVIDENCE, AS IT APPEARED IN 1922, APTER 


BUILDINGS HAD BEEN REMOVED 


reputation of the past for 
famous trees. Within its 
borders now, again to 
quote from the magazine 





our fe lds ind woods Irom 


repulsive desecration 


Providence Makes a 
a Beauty-Spot from 
Unsightly Area 

NDEN 


W IC KE ; 
SQI ARE, bounded 
by Wickenden, South 
Main, and Weeden Streets. 
in Providence, R. I1., was 
formerly occupied by a 
buildings of di- 
lapidated appearance, with 
a saloon it the 
angle ind 
tenement 





group ol 


sharp 
south of it 
houses ol dis- 


Junk 


repul ible characte r 








shops and ramshackk 


dwellings clustered along Photographs 
South Main Street with 

ancient storehouses that 

were survivals of the Co- 

lor lavs when Providence was an im- 
portant port for foreign trade. The 


House of Blazes.” indiserimi- 
ely by blacks and whites, was charac- 
teristic of the row along Wickenden 


occupied 


In 1922 the irregular triangle was com- 
nletely 
‘t 


«efiect ol 


cleared through the putting into 
1 part of the comprehensive plan 
for traffic improvement which called for 
the widening of all three streets Argu- 
ments were urged from some quarters for 
the commercialization of the space. Plans 
it forward for its sale for business 
or cheap residential structures. But Pro- 
vidence has, in Exchange Place, an ex- 
ample of the wise use of strategically lo- 
cated public land, and one which has given 
her name prominence where civic im- 


were pi 


by courtesy of Providence Cnamber of 


Commerce 


WICKENDEN SQUARE AS IT APPEARS TODAY, ATTRACTIVELY LAND- 
SCAPED AND WITH MODERN BUILDINGS CLUSTERING ABOUT IT 


ever to remain a breathing area for wuat 
would otherwise be a confined 
neighborhood. With its development and 
improvement have come corresponding de- 
velopment and improvement to the sur- 
rounding section. South Main Street now 
has its up-to-date Salvation Army and 
other modern buildings, and the charac- 
ter of residents of the neighborhood, as 
well as the character of building, has been 
improved. Traffic passing to and from 
East Providence, to and from the water- 
front, and crossing the city via Point 
Street bridge, is abundantly provided for, 
for years to come 


closely 


Opponents to the park scheme antici- 
pated a heavy burden of upkeep and con- 
stant repairs from wanton destruction of 
park property by loafers and children, 


mentioned, are 80 miles of 
tree-lined streets, with 4,- 


800 trees under direct 
supervision of the town 
forest warden, among 


them a number of historic 
200-year-old elms. 





Radio Broadcasting 
Advocated for Every 
Community of 10,000 
Population and Over 

DVOCACY of a com- 


4 paratively large num- 
ber of small, local radio 
broadcasting stations, so 


that every community of 
10,000 population and over 
can hear events and cere- 
monies of local interest, 
was voiced in a letter writ- 
ten on August 8 to Wil- 
liam H. Ross, President of 
the Long Island Chamber of Commerce, 
by Commissioner O. H. Caldwell, of the 
Federal Radio Commission. 

Replying to a telegram from Mr. Ross 
in support of the service rendered by small 
stations in Long Island towns, Commis- 
sioner Caldwell said that so far as radio 
requirements are concerned he believed 
that many hundreds of such little stations, 
sharing time, could be accommodated “so 
long as their powers and service ranges 
are restricted to the localities really inter- 
ested in their outputs.” 

The letter also said, in part: 

“T want to say that not only am I a 
hearty supporter of such small stations and 
the useful service which they can render, 
but I would like to add that from a radio 
standpoint I feel that there is plenty of 
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room for a comparatively large number of 
such small, local transmitters of 10 to 50 
vatts power, so that every community of 
10,000 population and above can have its 
voice on the air for a time each day, with- 
out interfering with the important general 
service rendered by the larger stations. 

“Indeed, to my mind, the usefulness of 
every home radio receiver will be ex- 
panded in a new dimension, if in addition 
to receiving the splendid general programs, 
which will always be the backbone of radio 
service to all listeners, there is also made 
available at one end of the dial, out of 
the way of present popular programs, a 
“local band” where the listener can tune 
in his town or county transmitter. 

“Recently I spent some time in a town 
of 10,000 while local civic events of great 
community interest were taking place. 
What an extension of the usefulness of my 
own radio receiver it would have been, had 
I been able to tune in on the ‘village sta- 
tion’ (10 watts would have been ample) 
and so obtained first-hand the hot debates 
in the several town meetings which were 
called to thrash out village problems. And 
during the same weeks, the village paper 
chronicled several other events, school ex- 
ercises, lectures, and church affairs, which 
might similarly have been brought into 
the homes of the populace.” 


Highway Grade Separation as an 
Ultimate Economy for Motorists 
HE amount of extra wear and depre- 
ciation caused by frequent and vio- 
lent stops which are made necessary by 
the large number of intersections in our 
city streets has not been investigated. If 
research similar to the work done in re- 
gard to the cost of rough roads was to 
be directed to the problem of reducing 
the cost of operation of a car in city use, 
it would be likely to verify the estimate 
that the capitalized cost of starting and 
stopping would more than equal the cost 
of building grade separations and ele- 
vated structures to enable the city traffic 
to flow in continuous streams. Sooner or 
later the auto driver is going to begin to 
reckon the real cost of his transportation; 


he will begin to make a careful analysis. 


of the items that go to build up that cost. 
He will find that he has been spending 
billions for cars that lasted but a few 
years, when a few hundred millions spent 
for better facilities to use these cars would 
have doubled their period of usefulness. 

The common complaint against grade 
separation structures and elevated streets 
and all such devices is their cost, but ac- 
tually the motor-using public is paying 
the cost and is not getting the building. 
The cost is being absorbed to build the 
vast piles of wrecked autos which are to 
be seen all over the country. Grade sepa- 
rations of all sorts demand wide right of 
way; the first step in any reconstruction 
program for the streets and highways of 
the nation is getting room to build on. 
The start of that step is the establish- 
ment of city and regional plans with 
power to see that the plans are used. It 
is not altogether for our children’s sake 
that we should have such plans and build 
such streets and roads, but that we our- 
selves may get more lasting use out of the 
dollars we spend for cars, and get more 


miles of travel out of each gallon of gas 
Eventually gas consumption will be the 
measure of the tax contribution for all 
costs of arterial roads and perhaps the 
inajor street projects; then there will be 
more vital reasons for reducing the gas 
consumption as low as possible. 


From a recent statement by The City Planning 
Commission of Portland, Ore 
National Standards Established 
for Cooperative Buildings 
HE Consultation Bureau, Cooperative 
Apartment House Division, National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, made 
history on July 10 with the issuing of the 
first certificate of approval to be awarded 
a coperative building project. The cer- 
tificate, here reproduced, was given the 
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national field of the real estate business 
has heretofore passed upon and certified 
individual undertakings. This first cer- 
tificate issued marks the beginning of a 
service which is extended to aid in set- 
ting sound standards within the business, 
to give the novice guidance, and to pro- 
tect the public against unscrupulous oper- 
ators. 

The second certificate issued gives the 
Bureau’s approval to the Eddystone 
Homes cooperative development, to be 
constructed by Albert W. Swayne. on Mel- 
rose Avenue near Sheridan Road, Chicago, 
a $2,000,000 structure with 84 apartments, 
planned as one unit of a projected struc- 
ture to contain some 284 apartments. 

The Consultation Bureau, in which sit 
exacting specialists on architecture, law, 
finance, management, and selling, surveys 
proposed cooperative buildings from every 
point of view. If the plans comply with 
the rigid requirements set up, or if the 
operator revises his plans to meet all 
requirements, the certificate is 
forthcoming. It is a pre-construction cer- 


these 
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tificate. A final certificate will be issued 
when the building is completed, providing, 
of course, that the completion follows the 
plan as passed upon and approved by the 
Bureau. Since the Bureau was or- 
ganized with the express purpose of estab- 
lishing sound practice in cooperative build- 
ing and since the certificate is designed 
as a stamp of approval, the Consultation 
Bureau permits the widest use of the cer- 
tificate in advertising of all sorts, stipu- 
lating only that the entire certificate shall 
be reproduced in all cases 

Individuals, the Bureau believes, will 
learn to look for the certificate when buy- 
ing in cooperative buildings, as insurance 
against inadequate legal structure, extrava- 
gant financing, poor architectural planning 
and other difficulties which may arise from 
the work of the novice promoter. And 
through research in this fairly new—and 
hitherto chaotic—field, the Bureau expects 
to show established and successful oper- 
ators how to make their buildings 
efficient. 

This first certificate 
panied by a detailed report of 60 typewrit- 
ten pages giving the Bureau’s findings 
Whether a project placed in the hands of 
the Consultation Bureau for its examina- 
tion and advice, receives the Bureau’s cer- 
tificate of approval or not, a similarly de- 
tailed report is issued in each case 


more 


issue d is accomnmi- 


A Fireboat That Earns Its Keep 
a fireboat “Deluge,” owned by the 

Board of Commissioners of the Port 
of New Orleans, and operated by that 
Board for the protection of shipping and 
waterfront structures, has answered 213 
ilarms since November 6, 1923—the date 
she went into commission—according to 
figures compiled by the Board on August 
8 for the Fire Prevention Year Book. 
These calls included cargo fires of almost 
every kind, in sulphur, cotton, cork, sisal, 
Manila hemp, grain sugar, staves, glucose, 
mineral oil, coal, ete. Only a few have 
been really large fires, as the explosion 
of the “O. T. Waring,” which set fire to 
the Jahncke drydock; the fire of the SS 
“Bienville” and that the SS. “West Ira.” 
But the record shows that the “Deluge” 
never answered an alarm. without 
extinguishing the fire, and that she saved 
the ship on every occasion. In all cases 
efforts have been made to minimize dam- 
age, and by the use of small hose lines, 
steam lines and Foamite, many threaten- 
ing fires have been extinguished with no 
damage at all. The “Deluge” is 
said to be the largest and most powerful 
fireboat in the world, capable of pumping 
14,000 gallons of water a minute, and with 
a maximum speed performance of 16% 
miles an hour. She can throw 32 streams 
simultaneously. No charge is ever made 
for her services. 


has 


water 


Tree and Shrub Expert Popular 
fi City Beautification Committee of 

Urbana, IIl., of which Dr. A. 8. Colby 
1: Chairman, reports that there were about 
50 calls for the services of the tree and 
shrub specialist provided by the Commit- 
tee in the spring, and that the interest 
taken by the residents in the beautification 
program as a whole has been highly grati- 
fying. 
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( Summary Explanation of Principles Contained 
in U.S. Standard Signs now being erected on 
| practically all State Highways in this Country ! 
Examples of 
Shape Means For Used Complete Signs 
THRU 
Octagonal Come to A positive danger At dangerous street 
shape a full demanding or road intersections, STOP 
stop stop at railroad grade cros- 
sings where the law TRAFFIC 
requires full stop, etc. 
Diamond Slow Any condition In advance of narrow Vb 
shape speed inherent in the bridges and subways, “718 
road itself curves, turns, steep 
requiring slow hills, road repairs, etc. 
speed 
Circular Slow Railroad grade As @ warning sign in a 
shape speed crossing ahead advance of railroad 
grade crossings only. 
(One horizontal bar 
means one main track, 
two bars mean more NN 7 
than one.) 
Square Caution, Any condition In advance of schools, 
shape be alert not inherent inthe playgrounds, SCHOOL 
road itself but churches, infrequent J 
adjacent to it side roads, etc. ZONE 
requiring caution. 
Often intermittent. 
i SPEED 
| Oblong Used for directions and information of use or benefit to LIMIT 
| shape the driver, and restrictions that he should know, such 
' as speed limits, load limits, parking regulations, etc. 20 
P MILES 
Committee 
oie CHICAGO REGIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION July 
Highways Telephone: CENeral 1034 402 Burnham Building, CHICAGO 1928 











REGIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION URGES ADOPTION OF STANDARD HIGHWAY 
SIGNS BY MUNICIPALITIES 


To stimulate the adoption by cities and villages of the shapes of signs now standard on most 

state highways, the Chicago Regional Planning Association has prepared the explanatory shee* 

here reproduced and has sent it with a letter to municipal officials in some 250 communities in 
the Chicago region 


Direct Fire-Alarm Protection fer 
Schools and Institutions in 
Smaller Cities and Towns 

UR largest state in point of popula- 

tion has recently passed a law re- 
quiring fire-alarm protection direct to the 
municipal fire department for schools, 
asylums, almshouses, and orphanages. It 
is more than probable that other statcs 
that have not already passed similar 
measures will shortly put into effect fire- 
alarm protection for their 
institutions 


schools and 


Some of the larger cities already have 
such requirements in force. Many of the 
larger schools and institutions have vol- 
untarily adopted such measures for the 
safety of the school children and the 
helpless inmates of hospitals and institu- 
tions. Yet in most of the smaller com- 
munities the same measure of protec- 
tion has been neglected. 


The New York State law places under 
the direction of the fire-department head 
the question of where such fire-alarm box 
or boxes connecting into the fire-depart- 
ment alarm system shall be located. The 
fire department having call or volunteer 
members, who are ordinarily about their 
daily pursuits, requires some form of 
public fire-alarm that will summon all 
members instantaneously. Upon the effi- 
ciency of this alarm is placed the respon- 
sibility of the fire department. The loss 
of lives and large property damage can 
be prevented best in the early stages of 
the fire, so upon the ability of the fire- 
alarm system to summon the men and 
the apparatus quickly depends the safety 
of the community. 

All members of the department can be 
informed of the exact location of the fire 
in the shortest possible time by the use 
of the coded public or siren fire-alarm. 


With this system the entire communi 
can be charted off, box or zone numbe 
assigned to each essential locati 
whether actual fire-alarm boxes are | 
cated there or not, and the exact locati: 
of every fire given in the number blow 
on the siren. 

By first roughly dividing the communit 
into four or more general sections 
zones, that zone number may be made t! 
first digit of all box numbers in it, assur 
ing a systematic way of assigning n¢ 
numbers and always immediately ind) 
cating the general location of the fir 
By means of a transmitter or master firs 
alarm box having portable code wheels 
for each box number assigned, located at 
central headquarters, any box number 
may be blown whether a fire-alarm box 
actually exists at the indicated location or 
not. 

With this code system (whether boxes 
be used generally throughout the district 
cr whether a transmitter be located at 
central headquarters), a control circuit 
of two wires can be extended from this 
transmitter to the school, hospital or in- 
stitution. One or more code fire-alarm 
hoxes bearing the code number of that 
institution can be connected, and any sig- 
nals sent over those boxes would auto- 
matically be transmitted over the public 
fire-alarm. 

In extremely small communities where 
the code type system would be unneces- 
sary, the public alarm, to be most effec- 
tive, should give a succession of up-and- 
down blasts employing the full sound 
scale of the alarm device. This alarm 
should be continued for a period of at 
least two minutes. 

With the general alarm, non-coded type 
system, control stations in fire-alarm 
boxes of the regulation key-locked-door, 
break-glass front type can be located 
throughout the community. These con- 
trol lines could be extended to the school 
or institution and the same type fire- 
alarm station installed there. 

A distinctive signal to denote the par- 
trcular school or institution sending in 
the alarm can be accomplished by means 
of semi-code type fire-alarm boxes whereby 


‘that alarm would consist of a definite 


number of blasts on the public fire-alarm. 

The fire-alarm box connecting to the 
local fire department should preferably 
be located on the outside of the building 
near the main entrance. It is then avail- 
able both to the people inside the insti- 
tution and to citizens on the street. It 
makes it unnecessary for the fire depart- 
ment wires to go inside the building, and 
also terminates the maintenance and re- 
pairs of the fire-alarm system outside the 
building. 

Control wires can be extended through- 
out the building, and any number of small 
break-glass fire-alarm stations installed, 
the operation of any one of which will 
trip the master box and send that num- 
ber in on the fire department siren alarm 
system. 

In assigning numbers to schools and 
institutions, it is best to make their num- 
bers distinctive from the ordinary num- 
bers on the street, and if two-digit num- 
bers such as 12, 23, 41, etc., are used for 
ordinary street fire-alarm numbers, three- 
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git numbers may be used to denote the 
hool or hospital, such as 121, 231, 321, 

In assigning numbers to the insti- 
tion it is best to keep only one code 
umber to denote the whole institution 
id if more than one fire-alarm box be 
d in the institution, all of them to hav: 
number. 
the 
hat there might be a loss of time 
, locating the source of the alarm, then 


same 


Of course, if institution is so larg: 


great 


would be advisable to give some of 
ese stations definite numbers of then 


FRANK GILLOOLY 


Cleveland’s New Fire-AMlarm and 
Police Signal Central Offices 

HE recently completed manually op- 

erated and supervised fire-alarm cen- 
tral office is located on the second floor of 
in isolated and _ fire-resistive building. 
which also houses Fire Station No. 28. The 
new central office has a capacity of 100 fire- 
ilarm box circuits, 20 fire-station primary 
ilarm circuits, and 20  fire-station 
ondary alarm circuits, giving a present 
capacity for not less than 2,000 fire-alarm 
boxes and 100 fire without 
ceeding the recommendation of the 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The fire-alarm apparatus is entirely new 

ind includes facilities for receiving, an- 
nouncing and recording fire alarms in 50 
fire stations located throughout the city 
It consists of the following 


sec 


stations ex- 


Na- 


10-ckt. box line 


10 relay boards 

2 10-ckt. primary alarm boards 

2 10-ckt. secondary alarm boards 

15 10-ckt. c.o. storage boards 

2 20-ckt. protector board panels 

1 28-ckt. protector board panel 

1 28-ckt. protector board 

1 motor generator set 

1 motor generator control panel 

8 180” 5-shelf metal battery racks 

4800 cells F.I.P. battery 

1 box line recording set consisting of 
10 5-ckt. Nonpareil registers 
10 Peerless take-up reels 

Il primary and secondary alarm line recording 


set consisting of 
8 5-ckt. Nonpareil 
8 take-up reels 
1 recording set consisting of 
8 5-ckt. Nonpareil registers 
1 6-ckt. Nonpareil registers 


registers 


9 Peerless take-up reels 
1 master clock 
1 p.b.x. telephone switchboard 
1 operator's outfit including Pearce transmitt« 





























FIRE-ALARM CENTRAL OFFICE, CLEVELAND 


This equipment is designed so that ex 


tensions may be made from time to time 
until the present capacity is more that 
doubled The city has also replaced its 


obsolete fire-alarm boxes, some of whicl 


have served on the street for more than 
50 vears, with the latest boxes of the non- 
interfering and successive type 

The new central-office unit for the po 
lice system was installed at the same time 


as the fire-alarm central office It is lo- 
cated in the new police headquarters build- 
ing and has a capacity of approximately 
28 circuits 


This is the unit of Cleveland's po- 
lice-signal system three 
principal sub-stations at Collinwood, 15th 
Precinct and West Park, and also several 
smaller recording stations in various pre- 


ill of which are hooked up by tele- 


main 


which consists ot 


cincts, i 

phone trunk lines with the large new 
central office at 19th Street and Payne 
Avenue 


The 


lice 


ipparatus installed in the 
follows 


new po- 


central office 


Is as 
1 24-ckt. relay board 
1 100-ckt. protector board 
3 10-ckt. c.o. switchboards 
l cable terminal rack for 200 ckts 
1 motor generator set 
480 cells battery 
3 120” 5 elt etal battery racks 
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MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED DELEGATES AND GUESTS ATTENDED THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The Supposititious Skeptic and the City 


Managers Convention 


skeptic as to the importance 


permanence ol the city man- 
wer movement, if he still lives, 
should have made a pilgrimage to the 


Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, N. C., on 
September 17 to 20. There he would 
ve ind in attendance at the annual 
conve n of the International City 
M ger \ssociation, ninety-six city 
gathered from communities 

ree small in twenty-four states 
vince, together with a group 

n rs, councilmen, professors of po- 
ence, municipal researchers 

city planners, and others interested in 


gress of public management in 
nd Europe 

The skeptic, if he were also a his 

recalled that at the 

meeting of the Association in Spring- 

short 


ild have 


he (JT lourteen years ago, 
eight city managers—small in number 
rge in faith—had banded them- 


selves together to help spread the then 
in city government, and to ex- 
results of practical experi- 
transforming the administration 
city affairs in their respective com- 
munities from politics to 


new 10ea 
change the 


ence in 


a profession. 
recall also that, so rapid has 
heen the subsequent spread of the city 
manager movement, that now nearly 
100 American municipalities have a city 
or town manager as their chief admin- 
istrative officer 

But Mr. Skeptic might still wonder 
what manner of men these managers are, 
ind whether they are really interested in 
rendering honest and forward-looking 
service to the cities that are paying their 
none too generous salaries. 
if he had sat through the morning, 


renerauy 


And 


afternoon and evening 
with the same faithfulness that the man- 
agers themselves did, and with an open 
mind, he could hardly have failed to be 


noon, 


sessions 





To Whom Is the City Man- 
ager Responsible? 

I feel that every city manager is 
responsible to all men everywhere 
who are working for better govern- 
ment. 

His success or failure does not end 
with himself alone, nor yet with his 
city. Again, the manager's respon- 
sibility does not end with the setting 
of the sun, nor the close of the fiscal 
year. It not stop with the 
voters and taxpayers of today 

Through his engineering and con 
struction forces, he shapes the city 
of tomorrow. 

Through his public health admin- 
istration, he becomes bound to every 
new-born babe for a fair chance to 
live. 

Through his public recreation sys- 
tem he shoulders, in part, respon- 
sibility for the character of the next 
generation. 

Through control of police powers, 
his finger is on the pulse of society's 
weakness and sin, and, whether he 
will or no, he may become respon- 
sible to his Maker for the very souls 
of men. 

Every fellow who accepts a job as 
city manager, at that moment be- 
comes a molder of history. His 
responsibility may end at the grave, 
or at the judgment seat, but the in- 
fluence of the acts for which he is 
responsible goes marching down the 
ages.—From a paper by Harrison 
G. Ons, City Manager, Rocky 
Mount, N. C., before the Interna 
tional City Managers’ Convention, 


September, 1928. 


does 











impressed with the exceptional keenness 
ind sincerity of the group. 

The program was remarkably well- 
balanced, as to the practical and in- 
spirational, in papers, addresses, discus- 
sions and committee reports. That the 
typical city manager has an _ interest 
broader than the mere holding of his- 
or, in the case of one manager, her 
own job, was shown by the fact that 
one of the liveliest and most protracted 
of the sessions was that conducted under 
the leadership of Dr. Samuel C. May, 
Professor of Political Science, Univer- 
sity of California, on the training of 
college students for the profession of 
public management. That these munic- 
ipal executives are striving to 
money for the cities that employ them 
was evident from the discussions on re- 
ducing the cost without impairing the 
quality of public services. That the 
older members of the profession are 
keenly concerned in helping the new- 
comers to succeed was demonstrated by 
the two-hour “round table” for new city 
managers. And that absorption with 
present-day problems of economy and 
efficiency is not blinding the Association 
to its bigger and broader responsibilities 
was apparent from the interest shown 
in the stirring address by former City 
Manager Louis Brownlow, now munici- 
pal consultant to the City Housing Cor- 
poration of New York, on “The Human 
Element in City Administration,” and 
by John Nolen on “The Practical Ap- 
plication of City Planning and Zoning.” 
That the proper balance, however, has 
not yet been generally struck between 
present-day economies and the much 
greater savings and services to the pub- 
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lic which wise planning may provide, 
was disclosed by Dr. Nolen when he 
called attention to the fact that only 
twenty-two of the city manager munici- 
palities, so far as he had been able to 
discover, have both city plans and zon- 
ing ordinances. 

But our supposititious skeptic, 
whether his creed of municipal salva- 
tion starts with an A at accounting or 
with a Z at zoning, could hardly have 
spent those four days at Asheville last 
month without acquiring a greater faith 
in the future of efficient and forward- 
looking government ior American cities 
He might even have been ready to join 
with Arthur Collins, the distinguished 


British municipal expert at the confer- 


ence, In saying at the final session, “I 
came, | saw, and I am conquered.” 

It is an interesting coincidence that 
the presidency of the Association has 


moved from one university town to an- 
other. John N. Edy, City Manager of 


serkeley, Calif., under whose able lead- 


ership the recent convention was held 


and who refused renomination, was suc- 


ceeded as President by R. W. Rigsby 
City Manager of Durham, N. C., home 
of the great new Duke University. Other 
officers elected at the Asheville meeting 
were: First Vice-President, Bert C 


Wells, ol Wichita, Kans. ; Second Vice 
President, E. P. Bridges, of Griffin, Ga 
Third Vice-President, H. F. Burkholder 
Edgeworth, Pa. Fort Worth, 


Texas, 


The Ninety-Six City Managers Whe 
Asheville Convention 


J. W. Anderson, Beaumont, Texas S. S. Cox, Murfreesbor Ten \ J. Hultquist, Al 
Joseph N. Arthur, Avalon, Va R. M. Davidson, Coral Gable Fl W. P. Hunte Roanok 
L. V. Bean, Waycross, Ga Willard F. Day, Staunton, \ 4. W. Johns. A ig 
Arthur H. Bennett, Grosse Pt. Shores, E. J. Donnelly, Two Rivers, W Ad R. J son, A 
Mich W. F. Drewry, Petersburg, \V E .M. Knox, High P 
Boyd A. Bennett, Bluefield, W. Ve. 514, N. Edy, Berkeley, Calif O. A. Kratz, Dubuque, I 
C. A. Bingham, Norwood, Mass. 6: 3.8 Wiitece. Shewas. Tex — 
Ss — H Bothwell, Sweetwater H. R. Elliott. Montrose, ¢ E. R. Lingerf : 
Roy 8. Braden, Hopewell, Va Robert H. Erley, Dearborn, Mict Fred H. Locke, ¢ LR 
E. P. Bridges, Griffin, Ga E. W. Fassett, El Reno, Okla . 5. 1 De 
W. Edwin Brooks, Morgantown, W. Robert W. Flack, Springfield, O} S. P. M P 
Va Frederick W Ford Jr Au I i } MeAda W 
John P. Broome, Summit, N. J Maine r. W. MeM N P 
Irving C. Brower, Lima, Ohio H. P. Ford, De Land, Fla M Vv. 1 Lilné kK 
F. R. Buechner, Gladstone, Mich J. M. Foushee, Chapel H N. ( W ! \ M 
H. F. Burkholder, Edgeworth, Pa. william R. Galt. Tallahassee. } re 
H. H. Canfield, Cleveland Heights, j C Garvin. Brunswick. G A. C. New W H 
Ohio ‘ % I M \ 
O. E. Carr, Fort Worth, Texas = Cane, Sagem Fa — rr & B 
° : L. A. Goines, Alliance Nebr 
Chas. A. Carran, East Cleveland, W E. O’Brien, Ker 
Ohio Clifford W. Ham, Pont M Wesl B. O { 
Samuel C. Chapin, Three Rivers, Frank C. Hanrahan, Portsmout \ R. Linn Osi ( , 
Mich C. H. Hardy, Blackstone, Va Harrison Or | 
F. L. Cloud, Kingsport, Tenn Fred R. Harris, Jackson, Mich N. (¢ 
H. W. Coleman, Stevens Point, Wis. R. W. B. Hart, Lynchburg. Va B. J. Pardee, V ( 
L. P. Cookingham, Clawson, Mich. John C. Hiteshew, Sewickley, Pa Carl H. Peterson, Fe 
R. M. Cooksey, Thomasville, N. C. William A. Holt, New London, Coun John F. Pierce, § 


was selected a 
1929. 
The 


meeting, 


pape rs 


ind 


the discussions at the general sessions 
and round tables will be published in 
future issues of the Association’s maga 


zine, Pub ( M 
The 


gatheri 


i in 192 group 
is that shown in the accompanying 
photograph ¢ d hardly have been 
foreseen by the committee which in 1906. 
submitted the first formal report advo 
cating the city manager idea as a for 
ward step in American municipal gov 
ernment, the full text of which was pub 


shed on page 111 ol 


City last month 


ic ill 


s the convention citv tor 


read at the Asheville 


a stenographic report of 


anagement 


1928 of such a 
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Two Towns and Their Hydro-Electric Plants 


AND “C ire two towns of 
nearly the same size in the 


ite. county seats of counties with 


out the same population. Both towns 
n hvdro-electric lighting and power 
lants. L's plant has been in operation 
h longer, dating from 1908 The C 
int began operation the first of 1922 
tates for electric current are low in both 
tow! I, having a rate of ten cents per 
kilowatt hour for light and 4 cents for 
ower, while C asks only 7 cents for hight 
d 2 cents for power! 
The L power plant is on a little stream 


plant was 
and bonds 


ning close by the town; the 


t bv a bond issue, of cours* 
heen issued since to enlarge the plant 


to rebuild it—or rather, to build a 


new plant to take the place of the one the 


town had outgrown. All the power avail- 
ble is being used now, and the demand 
or electric service is such that in dry 
easol the load is greater than the 
| in bear In both 1924 and 1925 


t} users of power were cul off 


Lhe ( plant is engineer- 
ng enterprise, a hill having been tunneled 
through to enable the 
Falling Water, its ap- 
priate and charming name—to be put 
town Only about half 
is demanded by the 


i pretty bit ol 
waters ol a pic- 
resque stream 
work for the 
iilable 


Ls¢ d 


the iV power 


town, or 

Both investments have been profitable : 
I especially, has 
plant, making it meet most of the town’s 
latter years. The hydro- 
plant has paved the streets of the 
town, helped keep held 
low figure. One of 


made 1 success ol! its 


expenses these 
electric 
its schools going, 
taxes down to a very 
corporations has, 
offered for it mors 


the great electric since 


tnis was first written, 


than twice as much as the town has in it 
\s stated, the demand for service has in- 
creased with, even faster than, the ability 


of the plant to supply it. If the plant is 
nally sold, as many citizens are coming 
to think it should be, it will be simply 
bheeause of the fact that it is no longer 
meet the town’s need, and 
increasing realization that 


equate to 


be iuse ol the 


1 electric service from a widely distrib- 
ed and interlocking combination of 
service units is much more flexible and 
dependable than service from a _ singk 
unit can be. The town’s people are in- 


clined to boast about their 
The people of the other 


talk about the low cost of 


power plant 
town like to 
electricity in 


the town—‘“the lowest in all the state,” 
one ? told me, and probably he was 
are 

Ly he lower cost of service in C 
however, the use of electricity has in- 
creased much more rapidly in L these last 
lew years. At the second of two visits ] 

ade to C three years apart, I was told 


that the p ter was still using only half the 
power available, and that the greater part 
of what increase there had been in the 


consumption of current was due to the in- 
itself for street 
C still has current for 


creased use by the city 
lighting and so on. 


sale > half of 
stream is still unutilized 
The two towns have 


the power of its splashing 
pursued very dif- 
ferent policies 

C ste idfastly has retused to sell 
The farmer living just 


power 


outside of the town 


beyond the town limits can not get his 
home lighted or his water pumped by the 
town’s hydro-electric plant. The town 
authorities have not thought of that 
larmer a8 a part ol the deve loy ment; the y 
have not thought of deve loping the town 
by helping the farming country about it 
to develop. Instead they have been iry- 
ing to develop it by getting new indus- 
tries—factories, etec—to locate in it, and 
have been trusting to their che ap power 


industries. It takes some- 
thing more than cheap power, however, to 
bring new industries to a town these duys, 
and the industrial development of the 
town lags 
On th 


to bring those 


hand, L has tred to in- 


other 





crease the use of electricity by 
electric fixtures to the 
just about the actual cost of deliver 
installation. It has run lines out into 
surrounding country in all directions 4s 
farmers wished for service. One littl 
lage seven miles away is supplied y 
current. The net profit from this vill 
runs about $200 a month. The count 
lines pay a profit, too; and the farm 
profit by having them. Town and coun 
develop together, and the county is g: 
erally spoken of as having led the state 
progress these latter years. Business m: 
there have no doubt as to whether it pays 
a town to consider the county about 
or as to whether town and county are part 
of each other. They have profited by not 
doubting; C has almost surely lost money 
by lacking faith in its countryside. 

E. E. MILLER 


In Town and Country copyright 1928, Uni 
versity of North Carolina Press 


supply ing 
users of current at 


Rapid Transit, Street Cars, Busses and 
Private Automobiles 


S' )ME interesting comparative data, with 
‘7 conclusions, have recently been issued 
by John A. Beeler, public utility con- 
sultant, New York, as to the interrelation 
of the various forms of passenger transpor- 
tation in large cities. He points out that 
the riding habit as to public vehicles—the 
number of revenue rides per capita per 
annum—is increased by rapid transit and 
decreased by widespread use of private 
,utomobiles, saying, “The more rapid-tran- 
sit service a city has, the greater the rid- 


ing habit and the lower the rate of regis- 
tration of private automobiles per 1,000 
population. In the larger cities where 
rapid transit is not available, those having 
the most street space, the widest distribu- 
tion of industries, and the greatest amount 
of parking area, are likely to make the 
most use of the automobile and therefore 
their car and bus lines suffer the greatest 
loss.” He presents the following data for 
nine of the largest American cities for the 
year 1927: 


Per Cemt of Tota! rrivate 


Riding Aver. Fare Mileage Operated Automo- 
Habit Per Rev. ———_——__—___——_ biles per 
All Passengers Rapid Street Bus 1,000 Popu 
Transit In Cents Transit Car lation 
New York 485 5.15 70.0 23.6 6.4 77.7 
Brooklyn 412 4.99 64.4 34.1 1.5 71.8 
Chicago. 376 7.33 28.0 65.0 7.0 106.4 
Boston. . , 301 9.27 26.8 63.4 9.8 125.0 
Cleveland 236 7.01 . ; 91.0 9.0 187 .6 
St. Louis 324 7.45 83.2 16.8 154.9 
Baltimore 265 7.34 95.0 5.0 184.7 
Cincinnati 244 8.70 70.3 29.7 185.8 
Richmond 221 7.12 70.4 29.6 78.1 
In connection with the subject of bus transportation The 
Beeler Organization has issued the following comparative sta- 
tistics on passengers per bus-mile, fares, and the resultant 
revenue per bus-mile, for nine major bus companies, based on 
1926 (and in some cases 1927) figures: 
a Revenue Bus Miles Passengers Average Passenger 
Bus Company Passengers Operated Per Bus Fare Per Rev. Per 


Per Annum 


Fifth Ave. Coach 


Per Annum Mile Passenger Bus Mile 





1. = 70,405,169 13,026,215 5.40 10.00 54.00 
2. Chicago Motor Coach . 55,838,927 13,250,409 4.21 10.00 42.10 
3. Detroit Motor Bus... 40,384,77 14,409,725 2.80 10.79 30.21 
4. Department of Street Railways City 
of eae , 34,469,455 11,775,873 2.93 8.67 25.40 
5. Philadelphia Rapid Transit 24,866,354 7,566,097 3.29 12.60 41.45 
6. Peoples’ Motor Bus Co. of St 
7 eee 23,070,442 7,286,715 3.17 10.00 31.70 
7. Boston Elevated Railway (Bus Div.) 18,985,269 5,146,443 3.69 8.16 30.11 
8 Northern Ohio Light & Power Co. 
PD uS nabe besenceoanee te 18,686,622 5263,846 3.55 6.40 22.72 
Total or Average of Eight 286,707,009 77,725,323 3.42 9.82 33.58 
9. Public Service Transit Co,, N. J. 
(compared with other 8)......... 266,079,948 49,106,910 5.42 5.54 30.05 
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A Disposal Plant for Variable Flows of Domestic 


Sewage and Trade Wastes 


By MAJOR PRESON P. PHILLIPS, C. E. 


DzsiGNING ENGIneger, Grpert C. Wuire Co 


URHAM, with a population of 
1) 45,000, is located on a ridge, 

and to avoid pumping is served 
by two sewage disposal plants, both of 
which are old and overloaded. The 
main plant is located on Ellerbee Creek 
and takes care of all of the trade wastes 
from the manufacturing plants of the 
city. Studies are now being made by 
the city, under the direction of the State 
3oard of Health, to determine the best 
way to treat these trade and dye wastes 
coming from hosiery mills, cotton mills, 
tobacco plants, ete., of which there are 
many. 

The smaller plant is located on Third 
Fork Creek, about three miles from the 
city, and takes care of the southern sec- 
tion of the city, which is mostly resi- 
dential. It is planned to have this plant 
care exclusively for domestic sewage, 
and any trade wastes that would natu- 
rally drain to this plant will be pumped 
to the main plant. 

The present plant consists of a screen 
chamber, a small Imhoff tank, sludge 
beds, dosing tank, and sand filters with 
a combined area of one acre. This plant 
was built in 1915 and was designed for 
a maximum flow of 300,000 gallons per 
day and a population of 3,000. 

The present population contributing 
to this plant is 5,000, and it is esti- 
mated that it will be 10,000 within the 
next ten years. The present flow 
through the plant, as measured by hook 
gages, is a minimum normal flow of 750,- 
000 gallons per day, a maximum nor- 
mal flow of 1,250,000 gallons a day, and 
a wet-weather flow of over 2,000,000 
gallons per day. The three miles of out- 
fall sewer to this plant is laid in very 
wet, marshy ground, and consequently 
infiltration has played a large part in 
overloading the plant. - The old plant 
has given unusually good results up to 
and even beyond its maximum capacity, 
and the plant would have been enlarged, 
using the same type of treatment, but 
for two factors: the plant is on such 
low ground that it would have been 
very expensive to construct Imhoff 
tanks of any depth; and the area neces- 
sary for sand filters is not available. 

In the fall of 1926 the Gilbert C. 
White Co. was instructed to make the 
necessary surveys and submit a report. 
This was done, the State Board of 
Health assisting in the various studies 
that were made. This report was ac- 
cepted, and the engineers were author- 
ized to proceed with design and con- 
struction. 


Plans for New Plant 

Studies were made of all the present 
methods used in treating sewage, with 
possibilities of adapting them for the 
use of the city of Durham. In design- 
ing the plant it was necessary that the 
first costs be kept as low as possible, 
that the plant take care of a variable 
flow efficiently and be capable of expan- 
sion to at least twice its present capac- 
ity, and that it be simple to operate. 

The grit and screen chambers and the 


, Durnam, N. C 


clarifiers are designed for a flow of from 
700,000 to 2,000,000 gallons per day, the 
trickling filters and sludge digester are 
designed for a population of 10,000 and 
the sludge beds for a population of 5,- 
000, and all these installations can easily 
be enlarged to almost any desired 
capacities. In view of the fact that 
the water-level in the present plant is 
only three feet above the normal creek 
level, pumping the raw sewage was at 
first contemplated. The creek is small, 
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SCREEN AND GRIT CHAMBERS 


nd by clearing its banks and 
ng it out lor some distance down 


tream, and making the walls of all 

tures seven feet above the creek 
level, there is practically no danger of 
the plants being flooded, and this would 


permit the using of some of the exist 
ng structures in the new design 

The sewage enters the plant through 
creen and grit The screen 
chamber precedes the grit chambers and 

equipped with a self-cleaning Dorrco 
The 
long and is 
three compartments each 

Each of these chambers 
for the minimum normal flow 
of 700,000 gallons per day, giving a de- 
tention period of 1 minute and a velocity 
of 1 foot per second. As the flow in- 
chambers can be 
nto operation until they can care 
for a maximum flow of 2,100,000 gallons 


chambers 


bar screen operated by a motor 
grit chamber is sixty feet 
livided into 
two teet wide 


Whi care 


cCTeASeS, the 


other 


per day Gates are prov ided at both 
ends the chambers so that any one 
may be cut out for draining and clean- 
ing. A separate drain with valve is 
provided for each chamber. To facili 


tate removal of sand a jib crane is pro- 
vided, running on the outside walls of 
the grit chamber. This crane will also 
operating the 
handling the screenings 


be used for gates and 


Preliminary Clarifiers 
From the grit chamber the sewage 
ows to the preliminary clarifiers. Alter- 
nate designs for sewage clarification 
were prepared, using two different types 
Link-Belt clarifiers, with 
capacity of 700,000 gallons per day, 


were finally adopted, as the first cost 


ciariners 


0 construct was less because the basins 
were long and narrow and the bottom 
could be easily reinforced to take care 
of the upward pressure of the ground 
water. The three units of the Link- 
Belt type gave greater flexibility in oper- 


init caring for the mimimum 
daily flow of 700,000 gallons with a two 
hours’ retention. These clarifiers are the 

type, 13 ieet 5 


ation, each 


usual Link-Belt wide, 58 
feet long, and 10 feet deep below the 
water-line. Wood flights push the set- 
tled solids to sumps at one end of the 
tanks, from which they are forced by 
hydrostatic pressure to the sludge well. 
The return journey of the wood flights 
is just at the water surface, and they 
push the scum to the opposite end of 
the tanks, where a scum trough is pro- 
vided so that the scum can be flushed 
out and allowed to flow by gravity to 
the sludge well. From the clarifiers the 
clarified sewage flows through a venturi 
tube to a suction well. 

The present Imhoff tank will be 
pumped dry and then filled to the point 
that will give the proper capacity for a 
suction well with dry earth, and then 
paved. The present inlet weir is used 
as an overflow for the new suction well, 
and the present suction well, built at 
one end of the Imhoff tank, is being used 
as the new sludge well 


Dosing Tanks 


From the well the clarified 
sewage is pumped to the dosing tanks, 
located twenty leet above the 
pumps and ten feet above the trickling 
filters. Twin dosing tanks are used in 
order that one tank may discharge com- 
pletely receiving fresh 
and thus give a better distribution on 
the filter beds. 


suction 


about 


before sewage 


Trickling Filters 

The trickling filters were so placed 
that the top of the present sand filters 
could be used as the bottom of the new 
trickling filters, the present embank- 
ments being built up and paved. The 
paving is a 4-inch, reinforced concrete 
slab, cast in place, with sides sloping 
at an angle of 45 degrees. A 3-foot side- 


walk is provided on the top of all em- 
bankments, so that the embankment will 
not stay muddy. The floor of the filters 
slopes to the center drain, which is cov 
ered with 6-inch split drain tile specially 
scored for better drainage. Seven feet 
of crushed stone running in size from 
11% inches to 2% inches is laid on top 
of the drain tile, and the 6-inch supply 
pipes will be laid just under the top 
layer of stone without supporting piers, 
the nozzles being screwed directly into 
the pipes. These filters are two in num- 
ber and have an aggregate area of 
slightly over an acre and will easily care 
for double the present population. Pro- 
visions have been made for flooding 
these beds, should it be necessary, or 
for putting one of the beds out of oper- 
ation at the time for cleaning nozzles 
From the beds the effluent will flow by 
gravity to the final clarifiers. 


Final Clarifiers 

The final clarifiers are two in num- 
per, of the Link-Belt type, exactly like 
the preliminary clarifiers, and in battery 
with them. Provisions have been made 
whereby these final clarifiers may be con- 
verted into preliminary clarifiers, at 
which time new final clarifiers will be 
built. These clarifiers are operated by 
the same motor that operates the pre- 
liminary clarifiers, and the water-level 
in the tanks is the same. 

From the final clarifiers the sewage 
flows by gravity to the creek. No 
chlorination is contemplated at this 
time, but a manhole has been provided 
on the outfall line to the creek at which 
chlorine can be added should it become 
necessary. 


Sludge Disposal 


The sludge and the scum from both 
the preliminary and the final clarifiers 
are led to a sludge well. Two Dorrco 
diaphragm pressure pumps are used to 
force this sludge to the sludge digester 

The sludge digester is a concrete 
structure 40 feet square and 15 feet 
deep above the hopper bottoms, divided 
by concrete walls into four separate 
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tanks each 20 feet square and having a 
capacity of 5,000 cubic feet. Each of 
these compartments has a hopper bot- 
tom and a separate inlet pipe, outlet 
ipe and overflow. The arrangement of 
and valves is such that the 
ipened sludge may be drawn from any 
one of these tanks by gravity to the 
sludge beds, or can be led back to the 
sludge well and mixed with fresh sludge 
to be pumped into any other tank, thus 
speeding up the process of digestion 
The supernatant liquid is led to one 
end of the sludge bed. The tanks as 
they are being built are planned for a 
capacity of 2 cubic feet per capita for 
a population of 10,000, but are so de- 
signed that a gas collector can be built 
on top, and the gas collected and used 
for heating the tanks, and by this meth- 
od their capacity will be about doubled 

The sludge bed is 80 by 125 feet, giv- 
ing 2 square feet per capita for the pres- 
ent population. A concrete retaining 
wall was built around the entire bed high 
enough to prevent high water from the 
stream from flooding it. This area is 
divided by boards into compartments 25 
by 80 feet, having separate inlets from 
the sludge digester. The dried sludge 
will be removed from these beds by two 
hand-operated traveling cranes of 40- 
foot span and 12-foot hoist, each hav- 
ing a capacity of 4%-ton. Two loading 
ramps are provided at the end of the 
beds, and the dried sludge will be loaded 
directly into trucks. These cranes will 
be built in time to be used by the con- 
tractor for distributing his stone and 
sand over the beds. There is plenty of 
space available for the expansion of the 
sludge beds, although it is probable that 
their capacity will be increased when it 
becomes necessary, by covering them 
with glass. 


I 
piping 
I 


The existing pump-house is being used 
to house the new Dorrco diaphragm 
sludge pumps. A new pump-house is be- 
ing built adjacent to it to house the new 
clarified sewage pumps which are being 
furnished by the American Well Works 
Co., and also the recording register for 
the venturi tube. 


Water Supply 

The site of this plant was too far 
from a water-main to make city water 
available for either construction pur- 
poses or operation. A small pump- 
house and suction well was built adja- 
cent to the stream, and a Duro pressure 
pump installed with a 525-gallon tank. 
This was used by the contractor to sup- 
ply water for construction purposes, and 
small pipe lines will be run to all struc- 
tures that will need cleaning, and hy- 
drants will be installed and this pump 
used for supplying the pumps with water 
and for cleaning the various structures. 

A Morse-Boulger incinerator capable 
of handling 100 pounds of wet screen- 
ings per hour is being provided adja- 
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TRICKLING FILTERS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


cent to the screen chamber to i ised 


for burning the screenings 
Operation 
Since it is not the policy of many 
cities in the South to provide many ol 
skilled caretakers for disposal 
plants, an effort was made in the de- 
sign of this plant to make it 
as possible and to provide mechanical 


sewage 


iS SIMple 


equipme \ rough na 
s thought that this plant can be ope! 
ited with th very minimum Ol i1Do! 
robal the maximum of an ope! 
oO! in LDore rs 
The consulting engineers fot the Dur 
ham plant were the Gilbert C. White 
(o.. Durham, N. C., resident engineer, 
Paul E. Tignor, and contractors, the 


McClelland Co., Charlotte, N. C 


The Great Watchful “Eye” of Rochester's Smoke 


Spotter Finds 


boys sly sinner who goes on an occa- 
sional soot-showering debauch, no less 
than the habitual intemperate “smoker 
among the stacks of Rochester, N. Y., 1s 
being watched by City Smoke 
John C. Maxon, by 
which he has designed especially for the 
purpose, and which is believed in Roches- 
ter to be the only instrument of its kind 
in existence The instrument instantly 
spots out the offending stack and measures 
the smoke emitted from it against the 
standard adopted by the city 
Ringleman Smoke Chart 
United States Bureau of 
termine whether in 


Inspec tor 


means of a tel scone 


from the 
issued by the 
Mines to de- 
volume or density it 
actually exceeds the permissible maximum 


fixed by local ordinance. 


All Offenders 
The smoke-spotting station 


I incoln-Al 


ibove the street. cor 


ited n 
the tower of the 


Juilding 190 feet 


mands a view of the 


hance 


entire city, and, r 
from here, the 
ible with his te lescope to identify 
the offe 


of the offense, 


connoltering Inspectol 
ind test 
nder ilso to record the duration 


over five minutes of ex 


cessive smoking constituting a violation 

Inspector Maxon is assisted by Fred ¢ 
Traugott, who is, like his superior, thor- 
oughly familiar with the design, equi 
ment and correct methods for inst lation 
of ill types of boilers, the ca es Ol exce 
sive smoke and the remedi The in- 
spection work comes under general direc 
tion of the Bureau of Buildings, of which 
John G. Ellendt is Superintendent 








ROCHESTER’S SMOKE INSPECTOR AND THE VIEW WHICH HIS TELESCOPE 
COMMAN 
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How Important Cities Are Solving the 
Municipal Airport Problem 


IPAL airport plans co! 


! 


UNI¢ 
; tinue to hold the mmediate at- 
+ tention of cities large and small, 


the United States 


throug! 

During recent weeks, approved bond 
issues for comprehensive airport projects 
at Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo., have 


lation enthusiasts 


eyes Ol i\ 


toward those municipalities. Likewise 
the airport being fashioned by the city 
of Newark, N. J., which on October first 
s to become the eastern air-mail term- 
nal, is claiming its share of attention 

ers n the reraft world 


being realized at a cost of $2,500,000 
on a $6,000,000 city-owned site. A total 
of $100,000 has been spent on drainage, 
while two creeks that cut the property 
underground and about 
yards of fill pumped and 
the airport area to date 


have been | 
2,000,000 cubs 
dumped int 


New Air Mail Terminal 
When the first unit is opened this fall 
the airport will have considerable fixed 
operation, will be the center oi 
state military air maneuvers and servé 
is the eastern terminal operating field 


base 





VISUALIZING THE PORT NEWARK TERMINAL PROJECT 





Air view with the municipal airport in the mid-background, as it will appear when present 
plans are fully realized 


Charlotte, N. C 


} 


ot what 


, Stands as an example 
the smaller cities are doing and 
a group of public-spirited business 
men banded together to underwrite the 
construction of a municipal airport 

The first three developments rank 
among the leading municipal airport 
programs of the country, for each ex- 
pects eventually to obtain the coveted 
\1A rating, accorded by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce only to those air- 
ports meeting the most stringent re- 
quirements. 

The first unit of the Newark airport, 
scheduled for immediate completion, 
contains 375 acres. Additional units are 
to follow in the spring and summer, with 
the finished airport to embrace nearly 
1,000 acres. Located on a man-made 
arm of Newark Bay, approximately 33 
minutes by motor from the general 
Manhattan post office, this development 


there 


for all air mail lines feeding into New 
York. It will be equipped as a self- 
contained unit both for day and night 
flying, and will be available for sea- 
planes as well as land types. A _ post 
office building, including a radio station, 
a meterological bureau and administra- 
tion offices will grace the initial unit, in 
addition to the necessary hangars for 
the air mail ships. A municipal hangar 
120 feet square with a 20-foot door 
clearance and capable of housing 26 av- 
‘rage-size planes also is being completed 
at a cost of about $50,000. All hangars 
to be erecved at the airport by priviate 
operators must conform to a standard 
architectural design and the half dozen 
now planned vary in estimated cost 
from $33,000 to $100,000. Eventually, 
there will be two intersecting concrete 
runways, 700 feet wide and 2,500 feet 
long. An air traffic control tower and a 


lirigible mooring mast are to be later 


features. A three-unit floodlighting sys 
tem supplemented by three beacon 


two fog-penetrating neon lights and on 
revolving beacon, and the usual border 
ghts, has been approved 


To Enlarge St. Louis Airport 

St. Louis voters overwhelmingly ap 
proved a $2,000,000 bond issue, on Au 
for the conversion of the pres- 
ent Lambert-St. Louis field into an ex- 
cellent municipal airport. The field is 
to be enlarged from 244 to 693 acres 
and the approved design includes ac- 
commodations for the National Army 
Reserve and National Guard air units, 
flying schools and aircraft concerns’ of- 
fices and factories. An eight-way sys- 
tem of hard-surfaced runways 4,500 feet 
long and 200 feet wide will be installed, 
so arranged that pilots may take off into 
the wind regardless of its direction 
Connecting the ends of all the runways 
will be a concrete taxi strip to permit 
planes to roll from one runway to an- 
other over a hard-surfaced roadway in- 
stead of through possibly a soft field. 

An attractive terminal building will 
be constructed with a midway tunnel. of 
the latest type through which planes 
may pass to obtain and discharge pas- 
sengers. The span of this midway is to 
be 200 feet in width, sufficient to ac- 
commodate the largest multi-motored 
planes. Offices of the company will be 
n this building, baggage, express and 
mail rooms, an inside restaurant and a 
roof garden over the midway. This last 
feature has proved very popular at 
famous European airports and attracts 
thousands of visitors on holidays. From 
such a vantage point, the spectators 
may watch the planes load and unload 
as well as take off and land 

A comprehensive lighting system will 
cover the entire airport with field and 
boundary lights operated from a con- 
trol building and with the take-off lights, 
forming a unique system of stop and go 
signals, functioning under the guidance 
of a plane dispatcher. Pilots will be ad- 
vised by signals regarding the wind di- 
rection, and during the day, numbers will 
supplant lights on the roof of the dis- 
patcher’s office. Much of the work of 
enlarging the present airport and install- 
ing additional facilities is expected to be 
completed late next summer. 


gust 7, 


Kansas City Votes $1,000,000 
Not to be out-distanced by her sister 


city to the east, Kansas City, on the 
same date, voted a $1,000,000 bond is- 
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for the purchase and improvement — 

687 acres in the “Great Bend” of the 
Missouri River for a municipal airport 
This site, just across the river and di- 
rectly north of the central industrial and 

isiness district, is a mile and a half 

m the center of commercial activity 

is accessible from three sides without 

ny hazards and offers facilities for a 

4in runway north and south about 
5,000 feet long, and two east and west A 
inways of about 3,000 feet each. The 
real-estate board of the city appraised 
the site at $892,000, leaving a little over 
$100,000 of the bond money to be utilized 
for diking, drainage, buildings, lighting 
and other necessary improvements. City 
officials are now perfecting plans for 
equipping the new airport and will pro- 
ceed with work on an administration 
building, a concrete approach to the 
field, hangars and perhaps supplemen- yV 
tary facilities which the funds provided , 
will supply. It was promised that with 
the acquisition of the airport site by the 
city, the Hannibal toll bridge leading di- 
rectly from the municipality to the air- 
port, would be declared free. 





cum am TERNAL 
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TOs GF ORDER TON 


Business Group Takes Lead / 


Reputable aeronautic engineers were —_ a - =— 
employed to design a first class airport PLAN OF IMPROVED MUNICIPAL AIRPORT AT 8ST LOUIS 


, , j Cc t field will look following changes provided for in $2,000,000 bond 
for Charlotte, after the underwriting MP depicting how present feld will Joe cight-way reawey sytem 





group of business leaders formed them- 


selves into an organization known as the posed on the “X” arrangement being the field re r extensive use by Janu- 
Charlottee Airport, Inc. laid out now. The runways proper are ary 1, 192 

A 200-acre site was selected about 3% to be 300 feet wide. but the landing Thus, with a growing appreciation of 
miles from the center of the city. New strips will run to a total width of 500 the necessity for adequate municipal air- 
subscriptions to the airport fund are be- feet. Hangars, an airport depot and ports where established mail and pas- 
ing received as the work progresses, and administration offices are being built ad- senger air services may be centralized 
it is estimated that approximately $150,- jacent to the runways. Water, sewers and fully accommodated, cities are rap- 
000 has been pledged to date for the and electricity are being installed at the indertaking ambitious projects sim- 
project. Construction began early in airport and provision made for ample r to those outlined here. Not every 
the summer and plans embrace two run- automobile parking space. There was municipality requires such a con prehen- 
ways, each a half-mile long and cross- excavation work amounting to 112,000 e air terminal as those planned by 
ing at right angles to one another. Fu- cubic yards to be done on this project, Newark, St. Louis or Kansas City, but 
ture work will provide two additional and grading has proved one of the prin- ch city and town striving to meet the 


runways in the shape of a “T,” superim- cipal considerations. It is hoped to have requirements of modern city planning is 














LOOKING DOWN ON THE KANSAS CITY AIRPORT SITE 


View of portion of the business district, showing the municipal airport in the ‘‘Great Bend’’ of the Missouri River and Kansas City, Kans., just 
beyond, to the west of the site 
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BUILDING A MUNICIPAL FIELD AT 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Two views of the preliminary work necessary 
to provide that city with proper airport fa 
cilities. The air photograph at the left de 
picts the general site with the landing strips 
being fashioned in the very center. Below 
can be seen dredges and tractors digging out 
portions of the field. More than 100,000 
cubic yards were excavated, and grading has 
proved one of the principal problems 

















di ering that such icilitv. holds 
poss tie ol becoming as vital to its 
ci\ elopment as a railroad depot 
Private f ng fields will continue to be 
establishe n all sections, but not until 
1 ta munich urport can 
it be have fulfilled its primary 
oblig n encouraging thoroughly 
competent air service Makeshift fields, 
ho not be tolerated for long 
and m ties planning airports will 
save ling properly now for the 
lu 

















Street-Lighting Costs Per Capita and Per Kilowatt-Hour 


joer esegrt S compilations of data relat- 
ng it cost of street lighting have 


beer hed recently, presenting inter- 
est tion from several view- 
po A t of street-lighting costs for 
12 he United States ranging from 
100 006 200,000 in population has been 
mad by Otto P. Ortlieb of the Street- 
] D I lrenton, N. J und 
brief article in the Elec- 

i July 7, 1928. It gives the 

total 1927 cost, the estimated 1927 popu- 
lat nd the 1927 cost per capita per 
nnul with the average percentage of 
ani l rease or decrease in recent vears 
and a statement as to tuture iIncreas¢ 
planned, if any. The per capita costs range 


from $0.467 to $2.089, the average for the 
42 cit eing $1,0001. This is well below 
the idvocated as desirabk und 
justif inder American conditions, by 
many et-lighting specialists. An aver- 
age annual increase in the cost per capita 
was indicated, amounting to 4.7 per cent, 
three cities not reporting as to this, and 
only four cities reporting a decrease. Mod- 
erate increases for the future were ex- 
pected in a majority of the cities, only 
one city contemplating a decrease in per 
Cal i cost 


pit 
There also appeared in the 
July the report of the 
Fower Commission of 


first part of 
Hydro-Electric 
Ontario for the 


This in- 
street-lighting 


October 31, 1927 
table of 


year ending 


cludes a 13-page 


costs in the municipalities served by the 
Commission, showing costs per lamp, per 
year and per capita The per capita costs 
ranged from $0.34 to $3.42. the latter be- 
ing in a place of 490 inhabitants. For the 
two cities coming within the population 
range of Mr. Ortlieb’s list, the per capita 


$0.73 Hamilton, and $0.49, 
(including costs collected by 
special assessment). 


A third 


costs were for 


Ottawa 


ior 


street-lighting 
appeared in July number of 
M uni the organ of the 
of Iowa Municipalities. ( 
lowa 


compil ation of 
the 


ipalitie s, 


costs 
American 
‘osts in 
ind the 
attempt 1s m ide to place them on a com- 


League 


fourteen cities are given 


mon basis of cost per kilowatt-hour, in- 
stead of per lamp per year. No per capita 


costs are given. The kilowatt-hour rates, 
as computed, ranged from 3c to 13c, and 
a conclusion was drawn that in the larger 
cities the cost ought not to exceed 4c 
per kwh 

The Ortlieb table does not give rates 


o: other means of gaging the effectiveness 
of the street-lighting expenditure, being 
purely a per capita comparison. The Iowa 
compilation, on the other hand, is pri- 
marily a study of such effectiveness as 


indicated by unit costs for the electrical 
report 


energy consumed. The Ontario 


gives costs per lamp as well as per capita 
figures, but does not give costs per kwh 

The only Iowa city in the Ortlieb table 
is Des Moines, with a population of 148.- 
900 and a per capita cost of $1.578. The 
lowa compilation gives 9 cents per kwh 

the approximate amount paid for street 
lighting by the city of Des Moines. The 
city nearest to Des Moines in 
Hamilton, with 122,459 inhabitants 
—had a per capita cost of $0.73; but tak- 
ing the rates per lamp and the annual 
usage, the cost per kwh. averages 181: 
The Hamilton rates are low, even for 
Ontario; in Toronto, for instance, th: 
costs per lamp average in the neighbor- 
hood of one-third more; but the compari- 
son nevertheless throws an interesting and 
worth-while sidelight on the significance 
of per capita costs. 

Another valuable compilation, and the 
most extensive of those mentioned, is the 
F. W. Ballard report on street-lighting 
costs in the larger cities of the United 
States, a notice of which appears on page 
157 of this issue. This gives the detailed 
rates per lamp, as of January 1, 1928, for 
270 municipalities. Totals are not shown, 
but can be computed. The list is mors 
particularly useful for direct comparisons 
of lamp rates in different cities; unit fuel 
costs are given, as a factor in connection 
with such use. 
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The Art of City Building and the Cultivation of 


the “Come Hither” Aspect 


EXecuTIvVe SECRETARY, 


EORGE HORACE LORIMER is 
credited with the very true and 
striking statement: “It’s good 
to have money and the things that 
money can buy, but it’s good, too, to 
check up once in a while and make 
sure you haven’t lost the things that 
money can’t buy.” 
With apoligies to this dis- 
tinguished editor, I would 


By GEORGE H. CLESS, JR 


\ 


CHAMBER oF ComMeErcE, GLENS 


about the so-called science of city build- 
ing, which very unscientifically places 
the crown of all mightiness upon indus- 
trial development and which, born in 
the bedlam of panic-stricken cries of 
more industries, fails to make sure that 
it is not losing more than it is gaining 
in both tangible and 


intangible com- 


Fatits. N. ¥ 

sked him to write me a letter outlin- 
ng in full his ideas, hopes, plans and 
imbitions. That would be so much 
more satisfactory and economical than 


a phone call, which was running into the 
dollars. 


I could have released that story to 
the newspapers. It would have been 
good news; and what food 





like to. paraphrase his bril- 
liant epigram: It’s good to 
have industry and the things 
that industry can supply, 
but it’s good too, to check 
up once in a while and make 
sure that you haven’t lost 
those community values 
that industry can’t supply. 

And yet cities throughout 
the length and breadth of 
the land are spending mil- 
lions of dollars annually in 
advertising why industries 
should come to their cities, 
as if industrial development 
were the alpha and omega 
of their well-being. Up and 
down the streets of our 
cities we hear certain groups 
singing loudly and vocifer- 





What Makes My City? 


What is it makes my city—not her towers, 
Her marts or wharves, her teeming tenements, 
These be but parts, something transcends them all, 
A spirit thing 
Which wakens through her moil to consciousness, 
And whispers to her peoples that she lives. 
All those that love her she bids band themselves 
To work together that she gain in grace, 
To work together that she stand secure, 
*Gainst evils that would rob her of her fame: 
To work, until each worker comes to see 
Her very self as builded not of stone, 

But a vast structure made of conscious clay 
And dumbly voiceless only to the dumb. 
This living thing, my city seems to me 

So proud she stands 


an essence, genius, soul 


so splendid on her hills. 
—James Parton Haney, in The Survey. 


for thought, discussion and 
commendation it would have 
een for the 


street corner 
observer and the more-in- 
dustries - ballyhooist. How- 


ever, nothing was said, but 
and careful 
was made 
of his letter 


a quiet investi- 


gation upon re- 
and the 
facts that were learned were 
wondrous to behold. A past 
stock-issue campaign had 
produced $60,000 for the 


company. It 


ceipt 


was money 
taken out of the community 
and it was truly taken out, 
for it mysteriously 
peared. There 


suspicions but no 


disap- 
were many 
lacts, 


other than a very bad taste 








ously that refrain so well 
known to all chamber of commerce of- 
ficials: “Get us more industries.” There 
are many verses to this song but the 
refrain, sung loud and long, is always 
the same. 

Millions of dollars have been under- 
written or actually poured into the cof- 
fers of various local organizations 
formed to promote industrial develop- 
ment, and similar sums are being used 
in broadside, broadcast advertising for 
industries. Much of this is wasted 
money and effort, and much of the local 
ballyhoo for industries is based on igno- 
rance. 

Heresy! Criminal heresy! 
of the vilest sort! 

I hear the voices condemning me and 
I see the fingers of accusation pointed in 
my direction. If it is heresy, then make 
the most of it. But I am sure that it 
isn’t, for I am decidedly in favor of 
community advertising and industrial 
development; but I am opposed to a 
great deal of the general attitude taken 
toward these things. No city should 
curtail its volume of advertising nor re- 
linquish its efforts in the field of proper 
industrial promotion. These things, 
however, should be done intelligently in 
contrast to the present day ballyhoo 


Heresy 


munity values. 

It is no difficult matter to bring any 
number of industries into a community; 
a little bonus as bait and the fish ready 
to bite are innumerable. You say you 
don’t want that kind of an industry be- 
cause, In a year or two, it 
looking for more bait either in your 
own community or elsewhere—and in 
that you are absolutely correct. When 
one hopefully gives something for 
nothing, one is apt in the long run to 
find out that he has actually gotten 
nothing for something. 


would be 


The Bonus Bait and the Hungry Fish 


My telephone rang. This is an illus- 
tration based on fact. It was a long 


distance call and the man at the other 
end of the line was the manager of an 
old established industry. He wanted to 
move his plant and he thought our city 


was just the ideal one for him. I asked 
him why he thought both of those 
things. He gave a fairly reasonable 


argument for the first, and made such 
flattering comments in regard to the 
second that I really felt ashamed of my- 
self for not ordering out a special train 
immediately to move him. I was cold- 
blooded and hard-boiled, though, and 


in the mouths of the sub- 
scribers. At the same time 
T h if negotiations were 


opened with us, dickerings 
on with other communities for free sites 
and large bonuses 
illustration of the 
human 


were going 
It was a magnificent 
industry that lives on 
willing to move to 
any community having the largest num- 
ber of gullible folks 


gullibility, 


Let us consider a more substantial in- 
dustrial proposition. I have in mind a 


medium-sized, strictly industrial city 
(and there are many others like it) 
which has several hundred houses as- 


sessed at $300 each. This figure isn’t a 
misprint; the assessment on these homes, 
if you care to call them that, is only 
$300 each Now the cost to the city of 


each one of these families for educational 


facilities and other citv services is ob- 
viously many times the taxes on such 
“homes.” 


Who pays the difference? It can 
come in the main from only one source, 
namely, the real estate 
In other words, an industry, 


substantial its 


hetter class of 
int the city 
no matter how product, 
that is housed in cheap buildings, and 


which pays such a low wage scale that 


1 


its employees must live in such as the 


above-mentioned houses, is not only not 
paying its own way but is a parasite on 


the community, and the people don’t 
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know it; they just grumble because 
taxes are high. 

Again you say that you don’t want 
that kind of an industry; but, all state- 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding, 
many cities are working hard for such 
industries just the same, because they 
haven't stopped to check up on what 
they are losing in appearances (intangi- 
ble values) and money (tangible values). 

Industrial ballyhooists will then say 
that they are working for the higher 
type of industrial concerns that will be 
an asset to the town and that will con- 
tribute to the community welfare. 

Well and good; get ‘em 


Enticement by Glorified Documents 

Ever so often, I am shown by an of- 
ficial of some industry a folder which he 
has received from some other city. It is 
a beautiful piece of literature, a glorified 
document which tells exactly why the 
recipient should pack up his industry 
and move it to this other city; or per- 
haps he might establish a branch plant 
here, ete., etc., ad infinitum. 

I look this momentous document over 
carefully and then ask my friend 

“Are you interested?” 


“No,” is his answer. 
“Why not?” I ask. 
“Because,” comes the significant re- 


ply, “I have a highly valuable plant and 
equipment here, and there has been great 
good-will built up around our trade name 
in this community, and why should I 
scrap this whole thing in order to move 
to some other city? Such is done under 
only the most radical, revolutionary and 
unusual circumstances.” 

“Well,” I reply for the sole purpose 
of leading him out further, “according 
to what I hear or think I hear, industry 
is moving by the train loads and ship 
loads to every other place than that in 
which I happen to be. How about it?” 

“It is true,” he answers, “that there 
is a limited movement of industry and 
the establishment of occasional new 
plants or branch plants, but there is far 
less movement of the major and sub- 
stantial industries than Dame Rumor 
and Sir Ballyhoo would have us believe.” 

This, I may as well confess, does not 
represent a single conversation with one 
individual, but is rather a composite 
conversation with many industrial lead- 
ers. Incidentally, this confession strength- 
ens the argument. 

What is to be done, then, about these 
matters of city building, advertising and 
industrial development? A fair ques- 
tion. And thereby hangs a tale of the 
art of city building. It is an art, be- 
cause it basically deals with men and 
women, and he who thinks he can deal 
effectively with men and women by the 
use of a scientific formula, yard-stick or 
mathematical equation is sadly mis- 
taken. Molding public sentiment, which 
is the first step in city building, is an 


art and it can’t be reduced to a science, 
any more than the artist can reduce to 
a science the process of evolving a pic- 
ture in his imagination and then trans- 
ferring it to the canvas. 

Several years ago I spoke before the 
annual meeting of the freight traffic de- 
partment of one of our great trunk line 
railroads. These men came from all 
parts of the country and assembled for 
their meeting in one of the cities on the 
Atlantic coast which has built up a wide 
reputation as a year-round resort and 
is one of the terminals of this railroad. 

These men were gathered together for 
business. Their purpose was to further 
promote the shipment of freight over 
their line, and it was intensely interest- 
ing to note one of the leading points in 
their discussions. In brief it was this 
Induce the men back in your territory 
to come to this garden spot for their va- 
cation; induce them to come down here 
where they can rest, play and enjoy all 
the sports of a seaside resort. When 
they return home, they will be more in- 
clined to ship their freight over the rail- 
road which carried them personally to 
such a delightful vacationland. That is 
a fact; now for a story. 

A spinster was once talking to her 
beautiful and happily married sister and 
asked her why she had never found the 
man who would suggest that they travel 
the remainder of life’s highway together. 

To which the sister replied: “Jane, I 
guess it’s because you haven’t acquired 
that come hither aspect.” 


Developing the “Come Hither” Aspect 
in a City 

These two references, one a fact and 
the other a story, illustrate the one thing 
that I want to emphasize in regard to 
attracting those people and industries to 
our community that we want to attract. 
It can be done more effectively by indi- 
rection through the development of a 
come hither aspect. A city can and 
should sell itself through indirection, 
just as effectively as the above-men- 
tioned railroad can, and it is just as im- 
perative, from the standpoint of lasting 
results, that this come hither aspect be 
developed in a city as that it be devel- 
oped in the realm of personalities—and 
then advertised. 

To put this in other words and, in 
fact, in the concrete words spoken to me 
by the president of a concern which is 
known in every city in the land: “Di- 
rect your community advertising to the 
men and women of wealth, power and 
influence. Induce them to visit your 
city, and when they have seen its advan- 
tages from the points of view both of 
charm and of commerce, the business 
end of the deal is more likely to follow.” 

He is a far-sighted man and under- 
stands the art of city building through 
indirection but assumes, of course, that 
that city has the come hither aspect. 


It means that we must put our own 
house in order first and give it the come 
hither aspect if it is not already so 
blessed—and most of our cities are not 
A city planner not long ago, said to me 
that if we arranged our home the way 
that we arranged our cities, we would 
put the bath tub in the parlor, the beds 
in the kitchen, the washing machine in 
the bedroom and bring our guests in 
through the coal chute. He’s right. 
That is just about the way our cities are 
laid out, and in case it applies to your 
particular city, the first task you have 
in the art of city building is to arouse 
public sentiment behind a comprehen- 
sive city planning program that will put 
the right thing in the right place and 
not bring the city’s visitors in through 
the city’s coal chute or back alley. 

It also means, in addition to an im- 
provement in physical appearance, a 
united community behind the develop- 
ment of the best educational system 
possible, the development of adequate 
playgrounds, parks and open spaces for 
the benefit of young and old, employer 
and employee, and the promotion of all 
those things that tend to make life a life 
and not a mere existence. These are 
the intangible values in community 
building which give substance to the 
tangible values, and the municipality 
that does not have them will lose out in 
that type of industrial development 
which would thrive in that particular 
city and help the city to thrive. 

This idea of the art of city building 
by improving conditions at home, and 
thus being able to present to the outside 
world a truly significant come hither as- 
pect, is one of those that is gaining 
ground. It is an idea that all cities 
must sooner or later grasp if they are 
going to live, namely, that cities are not 
made by industries but by men with a 
vision of the intangible values of life. 

If cities are to do things and live, its 
men and women must be active and for- 
ward-looking. If fame is to come to a 
community, it must be brought there by 
the achievements of the individuals with- 
in that community. If the worth-while 
industries are to be established in that 
city, its citizens must first of all make 
that city attractive to the worth-while 
industry. If there are no such men and 
women in the community, then they must 
be developed if the community is to de- 
velop, for the human element of a com- 
munity is of far more import than the 
material element. The latter is a by- 
product of the former. 

A city is a community or group of 
people; it is not measured by buildings 
or boundary lines. The soul of a city 
is the reflection of the soul of the people. 
It is vision, moral stamina and back- 
bone that make a city, and these are 
human characteristics—the intangible 


values that money cannot buy nor in- 
dustry supply. 
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Computing the Best Bid on a $350,000 Water 
Bond Issue by a Village 


Derroir Bureau of 


ben selection of the lowest bidder for 
a bond issue may involve many dif- 
ficulties. The bidder, knowing his mar- 
ket, will bid on a base rate of return to 
the ultimate purchaser. The premium that 
is necessary to bring the rate of interest 
that the bond carries down to the pre- 
determined taken from a 
standard bond-value table. These tables 
ire based on the theory that the premium 
paid to the municipality is held intact, 
only a sufficient portion of it being used 
innually to make up the difference be- 
tween the base rate bid and the interest 
rate of the bonds, the balance earning the 
base rate per year and the entire premium 
being exhausted on the due date of the 
bond. Thus from the bidder’s standpoint, 
any premium on the original purchase is 
increased annually by the earnings on the 
balance of the unexpended premium. 

From the point of view of the munici- 
pality, however, the same condition does 
not hold. To set up the necessary book- 
keeping machinery to amortize the pre- 
mium over the life of the bond would 
hardly be practical, so almost invariably 
the municipality uses the premium to re- 
duce the interest cost in the first year of 
the life of the bond. This being the case, 
the municipality is concerned with the 
premium as bid, and may disregard any 
accruals to the premium by amortization 
as assumed by the rate book. 

If the principle as set forth above holds 
true, it is then only necessary to calculate 
the total interest at the rate bid, deduct 
any premium that may be offered, and 
award the issue to that bidder whose total 
interest less the premium is the smallest. 
To obtain the net rate to be paid by the 
municipality, it is then only necessary to 
divide the total interest less the premium 
by the amount of the issue and the result 
by the average life of the bonds, in the 
case discussed below approximately 15.25 
years. The rate thus obtained will in all 
cases be greater than the rate fixed by the 
bidder, because, as previously pointed out, 
he assumes that the premium will be 
amortized over the life of the issue and 
any balance of the premium will earn in- 
terest at his predetermined base rate. 

In this discussion no reference is made 
to discount bonds, for the reason that no 
such bonds can be legally sold in Michi- 
gan. It may be stated in passing, how- 
ever, that in the case of discount bonds 
exactly the reverse condition holds, and 
if such bonds were sold by a municipality, 
resort would have to be made to the rate 
book to determine the ultimate cost. The 
Village Attorney of Mt. Clemens has re- 
quested that a review be made of the 
bids received on May 28, 1928, for $350,- 
000 water bonds to be matured as follows: 


base rate is 


2009 te 1008. ..... 22.0000 $10,000 each 
SD xedeanterssocessecens 12,000 
1940 13,000 
1041 to 1068.............. 15,000 each 


By JOHN S. RAE 


GOVERN MENTAL IRESEARCH 


Se ven bids were 


which may be 


received for this issue 


summarized as follows 





Pre 
Int ! 
B N l 4 $1.750.0 
2 414 
3 4140 
4 414% 
5A 4% 
5B 
1929-1948 414% 26.00 
1949-1955 4% 26.00 
6 
1929-1944 4% 27.00 
1945-1955 414% 27.00 
7 44% 6,059.00 
In the case of bid N 6 s stipulated that 


the total funds received from this sale were to be 
deposited without interest in the bank making 
the bid, and in a certain other bank, to be wit 
drawn as needed to complete the work for whicl 
the bonds were to be sold. 

With the exception of bid No. 2, all bidders 
agreed to furnish printed bonds and to pay a 
necessary legal fees 

Most of the bids were ma le by syndicates 
for the purpose of brevity only the number of the 
bid has been mentioned in the summary 


Assuming that the premium be used by 
the village in its entirety to pay 
portion of the first year’s interest, the cost 
of these bonds to the village may be sum- 


some 


marize d as follows 


Bid Number Bett 
1 $240,210 
2 240,210 
3 240,210 
4 240,210 
5A 240,210 
5B 233,910 
6 231,135 
7 240,210 


On the basis of the foregoing summary 
bid No. 6 is the lowest, except for the pro- 
viso that the proceeds be de posited with- 
out interest. The amount of the probable 
earnings of the 
problematical, but it 
sume that th 
umount to 4 per cent of an average daily 
balance in excess of $150,000 or more than 


proceeds of the sale is 
seems lair to is~ 


loss ol such interest wouid 


$6,000. If this sum be added to the net 
cost of bid No. 6. the cost becomes $236,- 
108 and increases the net rate from 4.33 


A City May Issue 


N act of the Kentucky Legislature ap- 
A proved February 16, 1928, empowers 
cities of the first class to issue bonds to 
build bridges across navigable 
forming a state boundary. These bonds 
ire payable only out of the tolls and rev- 
enues of such bridges. 

In the case of Klein vs. City of Louis- 
ville, 6 S. W. (2d) 1104, the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals sustained the validity 
of the act and proceedings thereunder for 
the sale of. $6,000,000 bonds. 


streams 


In« 
er cent r year to about 4.43 per cent 
Che next lowest bid is No. 5B of $233,884 
erest, witl resultant rate of 4.38 per 
ent per nnum It therefore appears 
hat the ¢ SsSION WAS Cor letely 
1 in awar z the bonds to the makers 
bid No. 5B 
The approximate net rates as show 
the foregoing summary will not agr 
vith the base rates on which these bids 
vere made, for the reasons stated in the 
forepart of this memorandum These 
ise rates are approximately as follows 
Per ¢ t 
Bid N 4.46 
2 4.45 
; 4.40 
{ 4.35 
5A 4.40 
5B 4.38 
6 4.33 
7 4.34 
From the preceding table it is evident 
that from the buyer’s angle, bid No. 7 
was the lowest after compensating for the 
loss of interest on the roceeds of the sale 
is stipulated in the bid of No. 6 How- 
ever, from the point of view of the village 
using the premium to pay part of the first 
vear’s interest, No. 5B was the most de 
sirable bid. Had the premium involved 
A ximate 
Le Net Rate 
Pret Net Cost Per Cent 
$1,750.00 $238,460.00 4.47 
2 163.0 238 047.00 4.46 
3.815.06 236 395.00 4.43 
5 877.75 234,332.25 4.39 
3,850.00 236,360.00 4.48 
26.( 233.884.00 4.38 
27.00 231.108.00 4.33 
f 234,151.00 4.39 
id No. 7 been taken up by making a 


bid iS In the case ol No 5B and No 


6, the bidder se rate of 4.34 per cent 
ight well have represented the net rate 
to be iid by the village, in which case 
e! to the village would have 
en approximately $232,650, or about $1. 
200 lower than tl ( sful bidder. Ih 
ev t] regoing uy be 
ted that the x wake Oe 
es i! rests ¢ } g r g 
d No. 5B 


S3onds for An Interstate Bridge 


Phe ( do 

ns { y ning 

cons pr yn limiting th 

btedness of citi J irther | 
that the act does not violate rovis 
of the constitution against selling bond 
etc., below par, that prohibition applying 
only to private corporations. Nor is the 


ict invalid, the Court holds, because it 
exempts the bonds from state and munic- 
ipal taxation, the bridge being constructed 
for a publie purpose 





Street Lighting versus Street ‘Trees 


YASHINGTON has one of the 


nest systems of street trees in 

the world ind~=s- they ure 
guarded }j isly. More than one hu 
dared tf nda trees ne the streets 


. nes and soft-wood maples ar 
re n onger bel 
plat 
1} tance between trees varies con 
lepending on the species 
nd width of the space be 
e curb and the building lin 
ge proportion of the trees are 
mi eing planted 75 feet ipart Const 
quent the trees appear to be rather 
spar nted when small, but the 
are entiv close together alter a le\ 
yi ¢ h. The present policy, which 
| : owed for several years and 
IS Kf 1 { permanent is tO pliant Lhe 
trees in the space between the curb and 
the lewalk on both residential anc 
busine streets wherever practicable 
The trees of Washington present a 
somewhat more than usually important 
problem to be considered in connection 
W treet lighting. Some trimming ol 
| el ranches to taciitats the iattel 
uld Dy n order uu nt Lret 
rem s would be tolerated, nor any 
trim! ¢ that would destroy the beauty 
I of the trees 1 the de 


BELL 


ISSIONI DISTRICT OF 


By LT.-COL. J. FRANKLIN 


ENGINEER Com) 


Ir 1925 the streets ol \W shington 
vere very poorly lighted. The lights, 
oth electric and gas, were inadequate, 


neicient 


mounted and 


Che Commissioners of the District ot 
Columb ippointed a Technical Con 
mittee to prepare a comprehensive plan 


for street lighting. This committee h 
tance and advice of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, of the Bureau of 


Standards, 


the assis 


ind of power and manutac 
After a years study 
and experimentation, & plan Ss sub 


mitted to the Commissioners With some 


turing companies 


modifications, the plan was 
ind Congress ippropriated money to be- 
gin the installation. Everyone was s 
much pleased with the improvement in 
provided by the first year’s 


further ap} 


lighting 
ippropriation, that ropria- 
tions were obtained readily and the more 


} 
‘ 


important traffic arteries and business 


streets are now well lighted. Four years’ 
experience in getting money from Con- 
gress and the Director of the Budget 
taught me that money is not hard to get 
for thoroughly considered comprehensive 


} 


ans which have been prepared with the 


, 
I 
best advice ind assistance obtainable 


CoLuMBIA, 1923-27 


Try it on the guardians of the fund 
of your municipality. 

Other cities would do well to follo 

similar procedure as was carried ou 
in Washington, in preparing a compr 
hensive plan for street lighting, and n 
adopt the usual haphazard method. Bet 
ter lighting and better appearance wi 
be secured, and there is so much economy 
in quantity production of standardized 
equipment that money will be saved i: 
the long run. It is manifest that dif- 
ferent types of lighting are required for 
traffic arteries, business streets, and resi- 
dential streets, and the growing installa 
tion of traffic signals should receive con- 
sideration at the same time in order 
avoid a duplication of study and pos 
sibility of waste in installation 


Overhead Wiring 


Overhead wires and cables are not 
permitted in the downtown section of 
Washington, and the limits of the area 
in which all wiring is required to be 
placed underground, or properly en 
closed in buildings or posts, is likely t 
be extended. Naturally, this restriction 
idds to the cost of installations, but th« 
numerous, including a 
marked increase in the beauty of the 
streets If we can afford to consider 
beauty in wiring our homes, we can 
afford it in wiring our streets. 


benefits are 











Photographs by courtesy of General Electric Co. 





VIEW ALONG PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, S. E., WASHINGTON, D. C., LOOKING TOWARD THE CAPITOL 
Note that the street-lighting units in the distance are hidden in the foliage 
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STREET LAMPS ON THE TREE-LINED STREETS OF WASHINGTON 
The double unit at the left is in a fairly open spot on 17th Street, N. W., before the Pan-American Union The single unit at the right 
with street signs attached to the standard, is at the intersection of New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., and L Street 
Lighting Efficiency nto the eyes of motorists and pedes-_ th 
The science of lighting is given very trians is worse than useless. it is a 1 minatior the streets ti ehted 
careful study by those engaged in plau- sance. Everyone is familiar with the will convince anvone that high lights 
ning the lights for lighthouses. The blinding effect of a bright light from tween the trees ar 
light issuing from the burner is refracted, approaching automobile it el I I sts tl 
or reflected, so that a very large per- ing the eyes from street lights has the the branches, espe t nights 
centage of it is utilized in the beams same effect, but we do not think about hen 1 sence of reflected light 
and lighted sectors. In our homes we it because it is not so intense. | shadows be high nreciated 
are making some progress in getting streets lights are objectionable be For those 1 hom esthet ns 
away from the chandeliers and wall they shine into our eyes, and becaus:. tiens appr the glimpses 
brackets which throw light in our eyes of the objectionable reflections and shad- glass globes shining through the lk 
and thus reduce the ability of our eyes ows when the pavement is wet. Light of the trees are very pli , 
to see. Wall and floor sockets are com- which passes upward or along horizol | hone that ve sh make furtl 
ing into more general use so that shaded tal beams is wasted Only the cone rogress in reducing usel ind annoy 
lamps can be placed where they can be light which falls on the roadway a1 ng light. Az the street trees 
used to advantage without blinding us. sidewalk is, in general, useful. The « the street lights are not enemies 
How many of the lights in your home ject then is to have the stre reas ends 
are placed where they serve your pur- within this useful cone of light wel 
pose to the best advantage, and what illuminated, have the areas as large as ,. = ; 
percentage of the light issuing from them practicable, considering the intensity of : eet. According to A. ] 
‘ is utilized? . Indirect lighting is being the lights, and to eliminate light shining ‘ r a age 7 Bie 
1 utilized to some extent in public as- into motorists’ eyes either directly or N. y , * 
i sembly rooms. Anyone who ever foi- by reflection. Many of the old street- W 
1 lowed a plain globe lantern along a wet light posts of Washington were oniy 
trail appreciates the superiority of a 10 or 12 feet high. The new posts are 
dark or bull’s-eye lantern as an illu- from 14 to 20 feet high, the width oi m . 
minating agency. Sunshine does not aid the street and the intensity of the light Pe: hon 
the vision of one into whose eyes the being the principal considerations in de- F 275-4 
sun is shining. The mariner must see termining what height should be in- 5 Pernt 2-9 
the lights of the lighthouses in order to stalled Main traffic arteries 00-125 
: secure proper guidance in navigation, “errs cee eat 
but the unseen light is superior for illu The Effect of Street Trees rex 05 
mination because it does not interfere It is apparent that if trees are 75 feet , Bo" _are and Mazda _incandescer 
: with vision. apart, and lights 16 or 18 feet high are thy histrict ge ee ate nge 
judiciously placed between them so ! 2,500 to 15,000 lum Rippled ¢ 
Useless Light from Street Lights that thev will not be struck by swaving og te ~ G h urn are use 
Only a small percentage of the light branches during high winds, the useful ; streets, on | 
from street lights is useful. That which cones of light will still be available and in <P igh : 
goes into the windows of residences or the light obstructed by the trees will be availa 








Cities and the World’s Markets 


HE commercial and industrial or- 
ganizations of most American 

cities focus their attention upon 

the development of the domestic mar- 
ket. This has been true particularly 
since Civil War days. During these 
past three score years, we have been so 
busily engaged in the exploitation of our 
internal resources that until the Great 
War we had largely removed ourselves 
from the high seas and the world’s mar- 
kets, to gain such rewards as accom- 
pany the development of our own rich 
agricultural lands, extensive forests, and 
vast deposits of coal, iron, petroleum, 
and other gifts of nature. The Great 
War renewed our interest in overseas 
trade because the closing of European 
markets to Latin America, the Far East 
and other importing regions forced these 
buyers to turn to us. This foreign busi- 
ness was imposed upon us and, natu- 
rally, we did not resent it. However, 
since the War, our domestic markets 
have taken on new life and once again 
so many American business men have 
assumed a more or less indifferent atti- 
tude toward foreign trade that we are 
losing markets, large parts of which we 
might have retained, had we sustained 
that enthusiasm of which we are capable. 
During recent months, domestic busi- 
ness has shown some tendency toward 
depression. In characteristic manner, 
we resist the slump, and many endeavor 
to offset it by widening their markets, 
that is, by looking beyond our national 
boundaries for possible new outlets. 
This alternation of domestic and foreign 
markets has become almost a habit with 
us, and the rest of the world has learned 
that fact. It has discovered that Amer- 
ican interests seek business abroad most 
energetically when the domestic market 
experiences a decline. Our foreign 
cousins hesitate to engage in business 
with us if they can do as well elsewhere, 
because they suspect our interest is only 
temporary. They do not like to place 
themselves in a position in which, in a 
few years, when our domestic trade 
picks up, they will find themselves forced 
to look elsewhere for sources of supply. 
The chamber of commerce, industrial 
bureau, luncheon club or other associa- 
tion preaching the gospel of service, has 
within its group a tremendous power 
for the development of international 
good-will which, at the same time, may 


By EUGENE VAN CLEEF 
Onto State UNIVERSITY 


return material profits to all concerned. 
Be it said to their credit, a few cham- 
bers have already launched upon this 
new venture of international trade for 
all the city, and are reaping the benefits 
to which they are justly entitled. A re- 
cent survey of foreign trade activities 
among Ohio manufacturers, made by the 
writer, revealed the fact that many 
firms, both large and small, are enjoy- 
ing the fruits of world-wide business 
campaigns. What these few are accom- 
plishing, many more may, and it seems 
a legitimate expectation that organiza- 
tions of progressive business men in any 





The Chamber of Commerce 
As a Factor in International 
Trade and Friendliness 
The recent signing in Paris of the 
Kellogg Treaties for the outlawry 
of war among the principal nations 
of the world, gives especial time- 
liness to this discussion by Profes- 
sor Van Cleef on the larger part 
that chambers of commerce might 
play in the development of world 
markets and of international-minded- 
ness. This article is the fourth in 
a series on the general theme of 
“The Modern City and Its Civic- 
Commercial Organizations.” Two 

others are to follow. 











community could foster such activity 
among all firms capable of participating 
in the affairs of this larger field. 

A popular misconception says that in- 
land cities can not hope to develop a 
world viewpoint. Yet history proves 
otherwise. A Nizhni Novgorod in 
former Russia, a Leipzig in Germany, a 
Vienna in Austria, a Geneva in Switzer- 
land, a Warsaw in Poland and many 
other centers have demonstrated the 
possibility of an interior city acquiring 
international note. These and many 
other trade centers have boldly appealed 
to the whole world for attention and 
contact through the medium of the in- 
ternational fair; not a fair of the edu- 
cational type, but the trade fair, and 
they have succeeded in bringing the 
world to their doors. Some centers have 
so capitalized their magnificent land- 
scapes, or inspiring musical festivals, 
their remarkable museums, or rare art 
collections, as to receive the admiring at- 


tention of peoples of all races and walks 
of life. The members of these com- 
munities become Letter citizens because 
they have clasped hands with the rest 
of the world, and the rest of the world 
becomes mentally enriched because it 
has been permitted to share in the de- 
lightful treasures of these cities. Inter- 
national contacts tend to break down 
provincial attitudes. While they do not 
seem to weaken nationalistic aspirations, 
but on the contrary, apparently 
strengthen them, yet they do require 
that a people think in terms that reach 
beyond their city or county, and across 
their national boundaries. To that ex- 
tent their vision becomes broadened and 
their achievements enriched. 

In these days of potent materialism 
and urgent utilitarianism, ideals often 
meet with opposition. That the ideal 
urged here is not impractical may be 
illustrated by citing the difference in 
degree of stability among firms whose 
business is local versus those whose 
activities are national. The former is 
much more highly sensitive than the lat- 
ter to industrial irregularities or agricul- 
tural failures. Dependent solely upon 
local buyers, anything which affects 
those buyers at once reflects itself in the 
business of the local merchant. On the 
other hand, rarely do all sections of the 
United States at the same time experi- 
ence a crop failure, labor difficulties 
or other business disturbances. Hence, 
the firm engaged in trade with all parts 
of the country, may well offset depres- 
sions in one portion by gains in other 
parts and thereby continue upon a 
stable basis. International trade bears 
somewhat the same relationship toward 
national trade that the latter does 
toward local trade. International trade 
serves as a stabilizer to all business. The 
chamber of commerce that would look 
ahead will insist that its city share in 
international trade to the .end that it 
enjoy greater stability, and with that ac- 
complished, it may likewise proceed to 
the development of its cultural aspects, 
drawing upon all the world for the best 
in art, music, literature, floriculture and 
such other elements as not only make a 
city grow, but characterize it by qual- 
ity and refinement. In such a city 
people consider it a privilege to possess 
residence and to share in the promotion 
of the community welfare. 








Building Communities and Building Machinery 
The city is and forever will remain the seat of civilization. It need not, however, be the city as we see it today, or as we 
imagine it tomorrow. Undoubtedly, we shall always have our great centers of population and they will always hold within 
them the essence of human achievement, both physical and spiritual. The task of the generations to come is to be so familiar 
with every phase of community building that they will be intelligent enough and far-sighted enough to build their communi- 
ties as adequate for the needs of the future as they are building machinery for the needs of the present.—Carot ARonovicl. 
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Seattle Solves Gravel Problem at Power- 
Plant Intake 


NOVEL piece of equipment pro- 

vides the successful solution for 

a most annoying problem in the 
operation of the tunnel intake at the 
Gorge plant of the City of Seattle’s 
Skagit River power development. The 
problem is the elimination of sand and 
gravel from the flow into the intake, 
which is only slightly higher in eleva- 
tion than the bed of the stream. As a 
result the rolling gravel always found in 
so swift a stream tends to fill the sump 
in front of the intake and in the higher 
stages of the river will build up until 
some of it is washed through the rack 
into the tunnel. 

Any gravel entering the tunnel is 
diverted before it can reach the wheel, 
by means of a V-shaped weir across the 
bottom of the tunnel with a 16-inch 
plate leading from the point of the V 
which is at the center or lowest point of 
the tunnel floor and discharging into 
the atmosphere in the adit tunnel 
which is approximately one mile from 
the intake. The discharge pipe is pro- 
vided with a valve which is opened pe- 
riodically and the device has proved 100 
per cent efficient in keeping gravel from 
the water-wheels below. Its operation 
disclosed a considerable amount of gravel 
entering the tunnel at all periods of 
high water with none at other times 

To eliminate gravel from the tunnel 
entirely and do away with possible wear 
at the weirs, it is necessary to remove 
gravel as fast as it accumulates at the 
tunnel entrance. For that purpose a 
clam-shell hoist has been used but its 
tendency to stir up the gravel and start 
it into the tunnel makes it of little value 
This was the problem which came to the 
attention of George W. Otterson, a vet- 
eran hydraulic and mining engineer of 
Seattle, who developed a sand and gravel 
eductor which satisfactorily removes 
these materials. The machine works on 
the old ejector principle of a jet at high 
velocity creating a partial vacuum which 











TEMPURARY INTAKE AND CRIB DAM AT THE GORGE PLANT UF THE Snauil navn 
DEVELOPMENT IN SEATTLE, WASH. 


The Otterson sand and gravel eductor is located just inside the inclined screen seen at the right 


draws the surrounding water with sand 
and gravel into the discharge pipe and 
repels it through the discharge pipe, 
which is 150 feet long, to a point where 
a fill is wanted. A steel open in 
front and foot high is laid 
completely across the floor of the in- 
take and is arranged with powerful jets 
of water to shoot any gravel that rolls 
into it along the box toward the eductor 
where it will be picked up and thrown 
out. A 200-horsepower motor drives the 
8-inch pump that delivers water with a 
pressure of 70 pounds for the eductor 
and the jets. This is sufficient pressure 
to raise gravel up to 5 inches in diam 
eter, which is the largest that can go 
into the apparatus. The gravel is raised 
26 feet, which is the extreme lift required 
at low water. As the water rises the lift 
is less and since the river gravel only 


box 


about one 


























THE OTTERSON SAND AND GRAVEL EDUCTUR AS INSTALL AL ThE Gunes ruanTt 


moves at high 
ample 


water, the eductor has 
lifting power. It is rated at 2,000 
yards of gravel per day, which is more 
than it will probably have to handle in 
the course of a year 

The entire machine is of steel bolted 
to the the tunnel intake. 
The ejector itself consists simply of a 
nozzle discharging into a tapered throat 
which leads from the gravel sump below 
This throat 
ind nozzle are of special cast manga- 
which withstands the wear of 

and gravel moving at high 

speed. These parts are also arranged 
to be easily replaced when they do wear 
out. The device has been in service for 
several months during the annual sum- 
mer high-water period and has practi- 
cally eliminated every pebble and rock 
that has appeared. It is so simple that 
no attendance is required except for the 
pump which is placed in an easily ae- 
the intake. The 
eductor itself has no moving parts and 
is proving highly practical and depend- 
able It discharges the water 
pumped to it back to the reservoir 
where it can be pumped through again 
cr used by the water-wheels below 

The development of the special piece 
of equipment for the Gorge Plant of the 
vast Skagit Development of the City of 
Seattle result in great savings in 
maintenance costs and will reduce the 
chances of costly shut-downs caused by 
damage to impellor blades. Making use 
of well-known hydraulic principles, the 
ejector is simple and effective 
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Alaska Roads 


By M. D. WILLIAMS 

| Ss. B I 

} ! 
; » tos ; | j 
large are g ol 
result 

The satur 1 condition of the ground 

makes the se of heavy equipment im- 
possible \ finished grade will support no 
traffic except on such portions as are on 
solid rock, until a top surface of some type 
has been applied. In practically all cases 
subgrades are allowed to settle and drain 


KA 
grade, buried to a depth of at least 6 

ueches and the surfacing material applied 

on the grade so prepared, resulting in 


floating roadway of sufficient carrying ca- 
2- or 3-ton trucks. Tra 
fic. however, is in 


icity to support 


confined to 


general 
light cars and small trucks 


Costs 
greatly affected by 
nd grubbing operations, which vary from 


Costs are clearing 
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ROADS AND BRIDGES IN ALASKA 


1—-A hand-hewed bridge on the Moose Pass Forest Highway in the Chugach National Forest. 


of the 


season the 


very great great areas and 
distances. Last Bureau oper- 
ated 1,800 miles 
apart, under the direct supervision of one 
office and one inspector 


DecAaAUSE 


two construction jobs 


Methods of Construction 
No road construction has progressed he- 
yond a gravel surface type. On the coast, 
practically all work is near or parallel to 
the coast lines, through heavy timber, with 
enormous quantities of down and partially 
decayed growth forming a heavy duff. 





for one year before an 
to apply surfacing. 

Surfacing is available in large quanti- 
ties adjacent to glacial streams and on 
ocean beaches and is often of such a 
character as to permit its selection and 
use without screening. When such ma- 
terial is not available, crushed rock is 
used, the cost of beach and glacial gravel 
on the road being approximately $2.50 and 
of crushed rock $4.00 per yard. 

It is often necessary to use long 
stretches of corduroy, which is placed on 


attempt is made 





2—A section of crushed rock surfacing on the 
Eagle River Section of the Glacier Forest Highway in the Tongass National Forest near Juneau, Alaska. 
mouth of the Mendenhall Glacier in the Glacier Forest Highway. 


3—-The complete bridge across the 


4—A timber bridge on the Glacier Forest Highway near Juneau 


$200 to $1,500 per acre. One job recently 
constructed was cleared by means of a 
donkey engine on a large log afloat in salt 
water. Practically all excavation is by 
hand, and contractors work with station 
men using pick and shovel and dump-cars. 
Excavation costs will average $80 to $1.00 
for common and from $2.00 to $4.00 for 
solid rock. All duff removed is included 
in quantities for common excavation and 
measured prior to grubbing. 

An entirely different condition is met 
in the large open plateau country of in- 
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terior Alaska. Here clearing is not to be 
considered as the major item, for there 
is but very little timber, all of which is 
small and easily removed. The problem 
of securing a subgrade still exists and is 
met in various ways. A large portion of 
the country is covered with tundra, a 
growth composed of many very small 
bushes, ete., with a mat of roots from 12 
to 18 inches in thickness. The entire coun- 
try is underlaid by frozen ground. Dur- 
ing the summer season the ice line is low- 
ered to from 2 to 5 feet below the surface, 
and to a greater depth if the tundra is 
removed and the surface loosened. Long 
stretches of road have been built by re- 
moving the tundra one season and grad- 
ing the next by means of tractor and 
blade. Deep ditches are cut, the material 
being thrown into a rough turnpike and al- 
lowed to drain. Surfacing is then applied. 
Usually, a glacial gravel is used without 
screening and the larger stone removed 
from the grade. 

One of the most important problems to 


be met in the interior is the crossing of 
the many glacial rivers encountered 
These streams carry an immense amount 
of material, are very wide, are subject to 
many heavy floods, and are constantly 
changing their channels. Practically all 
interior roads are built by some form of 
Stage construction which does not look 
to a complete road for from two to four 
years 


; Problems 

The Richardson highway has been un- 
der construction for many years—first a 
rough trail, later a passable freight road, 
and at present a very satisfactory gravel- 
surfaced motor road extending from the 
coast to the Tanana Valley, 400 miles in- 
land. This construction is handled by the 
Alaska Road Commission under the di- 
rection of the War Department. This or- 
ganization handles road and trail work in 
the territory, except such as is within the 
national forests, and expends annually 
approximately $1,000,000 of Federal funds. 
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The maintenance and construction of 
ill roads during the winter months also 
offer i unusual 
First, the very short period of daylight 
practically precludes all construction even 


number of problems 


if weather conditions permit it, and in 
the higher and inland portions of the ter 
ritory the glaciating of small str 
the heavy snowfall make snow removal 
nd winter maintenance impossible. On 
the other hand, the coast roads are open at 
all times, although maintenance is made 
difficult because of varying frost condi- 


tions in the saturated subsoil. 


whi h ire practi illy ill 
within the national forests, are constructed 


Coast roads 


nd continuously maintained by the U. S. 
Rureau of Public Roads under the Fed- 
eral Highway Act. Approximately $50,- 
000 of Federal forest funds are « xpended 
innually by this organization in cooper- 
tion with the Territorial Board 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper presented be 
fore the Pan-American Session of the 1928 Road 
Show at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Road Work in Colombia 


Civit ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR, 


HE republic of Colombia, located 
in the northwestern part of South 
America, is the fourth largest 
country in Latin America in both popu- 
lation and area. The population is 7,500,- 
000 and the area 400,000 square miles. 
The country is divided politically into 
fourteen states, called Departments, and 
the Departments are subdivided intc 
municipalities. The country extends 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
roads are divided into national and 
state roads. The national roads are 
built by the Central Government and 
the state roads by the Departments. 
Road work in Colombia has just 
started and is carried on mostly by the 
National or the Department Govern- 
ment without the aid of outside con- 
tractors, although lately some large con- 
tracts have been let. The financing oi 
road construction has been done in the 
past especially from general revenues 
of the Departments or the National 
Government, and it has been only in 
the past few years that the country has 
started to raise money through bond 
issues, most of which are sold on the 
New York market. . Within the last 
three years, over $200,000,000 has bee: 
raised in the American market to help 
build Colombian railroads and highways. 


Topographical Difficulties 
The topography of the country, 4 
great deal of which is mountainous, 
makes road construction difficult and 
expensive. In going from the Pacific 
Coast to Bogota, the capital, it is neces- 
sary to cross the three ranges of the 


By JULIO FAJARDO 


Andes at elevations sometimes of 10,000 
feet. In the past, the only highway from 
the interior of the country to the At- 
lantic Coast was the Magdalena River, 
which runs almost the entire length of 
the country, and which is navigable by 
small boats, but there are several months 
of the year, during the dry season, when 
vessels cannot travel through it. 


Financing 

Four years ago a few public-spirited 
citizens started the good roads move- 
ment. From a small budget of a few 
thousand dollars yearly, we are expend- 
‘ng several million dollars annually, and 
this year we have an appropriation of 
over twenty million dollars. 

Two large projects have been started 
for highways from the coast to the in- 
terior. The larger of these is the high- 
way from Medellin to the Atlantic Coast, 
over 300 miles long, which will connect 
this progressive city with the Atlantic 
Ocean. This project has been started 
by the Department of Antioquia and 
is being built by American contractors 
at an estimated cost of over $10,000,000 
Part of the money for this project has 
been raised by a public bond issue on 
the New York market. 

The other important project is the 
one from Cali to the Pacific Coast. Cali 
is the commercial center of all the west- 
ern part of the country, and has railroad, 
river and highway facilities for trans- 
portation to the interior; however, com- 
munication from that territory with the 
sea is made only through the Pacific 


S0GOTA, COLOMBIA 


Railroad, which is already 
The completion of _ this 


will bring 


congested 

highway 
iutomobile communication 
from the Pacific Ocean up to Manizales 
and the rich coffee region of the Quindio. 

This project is going to be a toll-road 
It was obviously necessary to have a 
highway, and the Government did not 
have the money to put it through. A 
private company was organized and a 
concession obtained from the Govern- 
ment to built it as a toll-road. At the 
beginning skep- 
tical about raising the money for busi- 
ness of this kind, which was unknown 
to most of the people 


ilmost everyone was 


Sut the organ- 
izers started a very active campaign to 
raise furids, and nearly $1,000,000 
worth of stock was sold in a short time. 
Everyone subscribed, rich and poor 
like, with no thought of the financial 
returns to themselves, but with the sole 
thought of improving their country 
After this, the Department of Vaile 
came to our aid and subscribed another 
million dollars’ worth of stock 


This road will be 80 miles long and 


will cross the western range of 


Andes, going from Cali, 3,000 feet al 
to the peak of the mounta 
6,500 feet high, and then down to s¢ 


level on the coast The average cost 


hare | leve 


for grading alone will be about 


WOU a mile 


We are following the footsteps of the 
United States in financing our road con- 
struction and a bill was just passed by 
the last Congress putting a tax of 5 
cents a gallon on gasoline 
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Methods of Construction 


With the limited funds we have had, 
the road construction methods have been 
ust the old pick-and-shovel variety, 
which was aided by the small wages we 
were paying our working men 
different: salaries have in- 
reased from an average of 60 cents per 
10-hour dav to about $1.50 for an 
hour day. With the increase in salaries, 
finding that in many cases it Is 

momical to use machinery, 
I I f time and money Ri 


Sut now 


‘hings are 


Fhighway 


CONSULTING ENG 


TT.\HE present federal good roads policy 
l in Mexico is but a few years old, but 
plans have been made for an extensive 
program of highway construction in the 
future. The result of all combined efforts 
in building roads, up to the time of the 
inauguration of the present policy, gave 
Mexico about 260,000 kilometers; 150,000 
being what may be called wide trails, and 
110,000 highways proper. The invention 
of the automobile, and the great advance- 
ment, have offered a new solution to our 
problem ot establishing a network of com- 
junication throughout the country. 

The present federal movement of con- 
struction calls for a system that will unite 
Mexico's most productive regions and im- 
portant The first two roads built 
were those from Mexico to Puebla, and 
from Mexico to Pachuca. This first con- 
struction work allowed experimentation in 
modern methods 


towns 


Construction on two great routes to 
Acapuleo and to Laredo have been started, 
and sections are already open to traffic 
For some time these roads will bear light 
traffic; penetration macadam and higher 
types have been eliminated, with the ex- 
ception of the stretches in the neighbor- 
hood of densely populated centers where 
traffic is heavy. Local materials are being 
sed for surfacing, and the treatment 
known as Catchenite has been successfully 


pplied on the Puebla and Pachuca roads 


Finances 
\ gasoline tax was created for the fed- 
eral highw construction fund. Later 
he revenues from this tax were incor- 
porated with the federal income, and 
larger ints assigned on the yearly 


it the tim 
of inaugurating the federal highway con- 
struction 


It was not deemed advisabk 
(1926) to secure any loan for 
road building It was conside red prefer- 
the highway construction on 
a small scale and with the resources avail- 
able 


able to start 


Future Plans 
The Federal Primary Highway System 
includes seven principal routes. Route 1 
is from Mexico City to the Guatemala 
frontier going through Puebla, Oaxaca, 
Tehuantepec, and Chiapas; branches run 


machinery purchases have increased from 
nothing to several hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year, and it will not be very long 
before the American manufacturers will 
have the opportunity to sell us the 
larger types of machinery. As a coun- 
try that is just starting its highway 
development, we are beginning with the 
less expensive types of roads, with the 
idea of improving them when the traf- 
fic demands make it necessary 

For this reason, all our roads are of 
the sand-clay, gravel and broken-stone 


Construction 


By JULIO GARCIA 


INEER OF THE Comision NactonaL De Cami 


io Villahermosa and Jamiltepec toute 2 
is from Chiapas to Yucatan through Cam- 
peche starting on a convenient point of 
Route 1; branch to Quintana Roo. Route 3 
is from Guadalajara to Vera Cruz, through 
Zamora, Morelia, Zitacuaro, Toluca, Mex- 
ico, Tlaxcala and Jalapa; branches to 
Zihuatanejo via Uruapam and to Coal- 
coman Route 4 is from Matamoros 
(American frontier at Brownsville, Texas) 
to the port of Chamela on the Pacific 
Ocean, through the states of Tamaulipas, 
San Luis Potosi and Jalisco. Route 5 is 
from Port Altata, on the Pacific Ocean, 
through Tepehuanes and Torreon to con- 
nect with the Mexico-Laredo road at a 


convenient point near Laredo. Route 6 
is from Guadalajara to Ciudad Juarez 
(American frontier at El Paso, Texas) 


through the states of Durango and Chi- 


types. Concrete, brick and aspha 
pavements are laid only in the citi 
that can afford such high-priced typ, 
of pavements. In my own town, th 
first contract for street pavement w: 
at the rate of about $5.50 per squar 
yard of concrete. The city of Bogot 
has just now a contract with an Ame: 
ican firm for over 100,000 square yards 
of asphalt pavement at a cost of mor 
than $4 per square yard. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper delivered be- 
fore the Pan-American Session of the 1928 Road 
Show at Cleveland, Ohio 


in Mexico 


nos, Mexico, D. F. 


huahua. Route 7 is from the state of 
Jalisco to Sonora, on the Pacific Ocean. 

Of the routes through Mexico that 
could be selected to form part of the great 
Pan-American Highway, the Highway 
Commission has adopted what may be 
called a mixed route: starting from Mex- 
ico City north on the Mesa Central up 
to parallel 22 degrees, then crossing the 
Sierra Madre del Norte to continue on 
the high grounds between this sierra and 
the coast up to the border at Laredo. 
This road is the same, with little devia- 
tions, as that proposed for the Meridian 
Highway, and affords the greatest advan- 
tages of any of the routes proposed to 
connect with the American highway sys- 
tem. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper delivered be- 


fore the Pan-American Session of the 1928 Road 
Show at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Safety on the Way to School 


ITH the opening of schools through- 

out the nation the City Officials’ 
Division of the American Road Builders’ 
Association have urged all teachers to de- 
vote time to the teaching of 
safety. 

The principal contributive causes of 
child deaths in street and highway acci- 
dents are those of children playing in the 
street, children crossing streets in viola- 
tion of traffic law and coasting or stealing 
rides. During 1927, as a result of the first 
two causes alone, 3.638 children of school 
age were killed, out of a total of approxi- 
mately 7,400 child fatalities 
vccidents that year 

“Teachers may render a real service to 
their communities by tactfully 


highway 


in highway 


presenting 
the problem of child safety to their pupils. 
The teaching of the simple principles of 
courtesy and caution are preferable to the 
memorizing of a series of complex traffic 
rules and safety regulations.” 

The City Officials’ Division also recom- 
mended the opening of playgrounds for 
children in congested districts. Children 
should be taught to enjoy these play- 
grounds and encouraged to use them. 

“More than twice as many children are 
killed between the ages of six and ten 
years than during any other equal period 
of years. Playgrounds are essential for 


these children. They must have an acces- 
sible outlet for their desire to play, and if 
such is not easily available they will turn 
to the street as the next best thing.” 

Children not only endanger their own 
lives by playing in the streets or crossing 
in violation of traffic law, but they also 
endanger the lives of motor vehicle driv- 
ers, according to the City Officials’ organi- 
zation. A large number of serious acci- 
dents occurred last year when motorists 
swerved from their course in order to 
avoid striking children, it was stated. 

Parents were asked to play a part in ed- 
ucating the child in the principles of cour- 
tesy and caution. “It is not enough for 
the parents to warn children to be careful 
when they are sent off to school. The 
child must be taught the whys and where- 
fores of the warning in a simple and con- 
vincing manner. It should be made to ap- 
pear a point of honor for children to be 
cautious and to encourage each other to 
be cautious.” 

Parent-teacher associations, civic clubs 
and church organizations were asked by 
the City Officials’ Division to launch local 
movements for the protection of children. 
In these they will receive the cooperation 
of the American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion through the City Officials’ Division at 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE AUDUBON PARK NATATORIUM, NEW ORLEANS, LA 
The children’s pool, in the foreground, has its own miniature fountain, and equipment for aquatic play 





Interesting Features of Audubon Park 








e 
Natatori New Orleans 
it Ulyl, iNeCW rea; 
By WM. SCHEPPEGRELL, M.D 
PRESIDENT, AUDUBON Park CoMMISSION 
HEN the large municipal swim- for small children of 2 to 8 years. This re of t er overflowing int 
ming pool was constructed in is 40 feet by 80 feet with a depth of 1 im gutter e] re cl 1 enters a 
Audubon Park in 1927, the to 2 feet and has a fountain in the cer | por 
ground-water problem necessitated sev- ter. An ornamental concourse surrounds The sand filters are in large eylindri 
eral unusual features. The main pool it, and the general plan of the pool is closed tanks | water is forced through 
is of the twin type, being separated by similar to the twin pools. The children’s them under pressure. They have a 
a center wall. This type was selected pool was donated by Miss Isabel Grant pacity of 100,000 gallons an hour 
in preference to a single basin, because in memory of her sister, Mrs. Rebec: Liquid chlorine is mixed with the water 
patrons can be accommodated in one Grant Popp bacteria, and alum is added as 
pool while the other is being cleaned Instead of the usual pipe ladder, whicl eculent. All machiner erated 
The unusual height of ground water in jg 4 source of danger because it projects lect 
New Orleans made it necessary to pro- into the pool. the ladders at Audubor A concourse 30 feet e at the 
tect the floors of the pools from the Park are notches left in the conerete nd 20 feet on the rrour 
ground-water pressure, as they are a {o form steps, and a pipe hai I ’ 
maximum of 7 feet below ground level oes not extend into the 
ind might otherwise be broken. To offi ee ee 
set this the floors were made 6 inches ,....) jn the ton of the wall. Th 
thick at the shallow end, 8 at the deep niaeeesal ms concrete A m 
end, and were provided with automatic , a eatiale diniten 
safety valves which open and allow the . o I ; 
ground water to run into the pool if the 4... - ; 
pressure gets too great. That can only he tein ie renin , 
happen when the pool is nearly empty, Tho equilibrium pit is a well 20 
as otherwise the pressure of the water gy Ah, gg “EERE See 
alamete! ult DY SINnKing concre ring 
in the pool would more than balance .. . gaiccon The bottom ring had 
that of the ground water. — se concrete cutting edge and was sunk | the " 
4 The twin pools are identical. They devine out the earth inside it and uw tom 7 ' t eo th 
3 range from 3 to 9 feet in depth, with 1S dee the chisel-shaped edge. New rings fence high enough to prevent entrar 
: per cent of a depth greater than 5 feet. = fost long were cast on top of those be it with the top so low that spectators 
— at the shallow end is at ground },. 4. they settled into the ground. The may see over it, could be provide d k, ae 
‘ we é ; equilibrium pit is designed to hold a hole area has been attractively land- 
There is an additional swimming pool quantity of water equal to a 2-foot depth scaped so that it adds to instead of de- 


* See page 15 of this issue. over the whole area of each pool to take tracts from the beauty of the park 
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have an excellent lghting 2,000 ers and ad ressing supplied with automatic electric h 
ch enables them to be used rooms which afford pr e chang- drying machines, and both bath-ho 
fely as during the daytime ng clothes They are r and have automatic soap and comb app 
| is Ol Oo | eI floodlights, over in the course of the d nd can tus for the convenience of the patr 
| gh 


ite the light without undue be locked or vhile act ecupied. Each bath-house has courteous atte 
[he concourse is surrounded Each compartment of the th-hous nts so that the wants of the patrons 
standards th attractive has a shower for the convens the carefully attended to. 


the terrace ithers. Before entering th there The safety of the pool is protected 


‘ n i passage 35 feet long rrage 10 life guards under the Red Cross 
mming events and other ol showers from every side, thus com- sociation of America. All life savers 
h admission is pleting the eansing process before required to pass the Red Cross test 
: s ft ire swimmers enter the po This passage The cost of the bathing place 
ghts similar to those sur- has six inches of flowing r cleans bout $250,000, of which $90,000 
=¢ ng the leet All bather re rertully the cost ol the pools More than o1 
vice g 3] re entering so half of the total sum was donated 
onstructed around the s to enforce compliance th the sani- public-spirited citizens, and the bala 
y space each ements, as both the State and was financed. Wesley Bintz of Lansi 
Where these roads combine on City Boards of Health have charge of Michigan, was the engineering design: 
re is I 1d1tI1O! I l the sanitation In vddition t this, ther sam Stone, Jt. & Co. of New Orlk 
\ Stree the exit of is a sanitary inspector, John L. Porter, were the architects and supervisors 
the car As a result of these provisions, the Sewerage and Water Board of construction, and J. A. Petty & Sons 


iS 
, 


pace for r 600 cars. New Orleans. who regularly inspects the Inc., the contractors. The men throug 

ling those in th joining por- water-supply so as tO Maintain Its sanl- whose efforts the Natatorium was cor 

tio! the park tary standard structed were the writer and Harry | 
1 30 The ladies’ bath-house has lressing Falk, Chairman of the Natatorium Con 
feet 214 feet, built to have the ap- room neatly surrounded with mirrors for mittee. W.C. Scheppegrell is the Ma 


garaen W S Ther re the ‘ nvenience ol the | trons It ls iver ol the pools 
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THE FOUNTAIN-CENTERED TWIN POOLS AT AUDUBON PARK NATATORIUM, NEW ORLEANS, CAN EASILY ACCOMMODATE 2,000 
BATHERS AT ONE TIME i 
The architectural inspiration is taken from the Spanish which survives vigorously in New Orleans’ famous Vieux Carré 
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Water Softening for Municipalities 


Professor OF CHEMISTRY 


HE first municipal water-soften- 
T ing plant in the United States 

was put into operation on Decem- 
ber 28, 1903, at Oberlin, Ohio. A plant 
was in operation in Winnipeg, Canada, 
it that time, but it was given up be- 
cause the supply was too small and be- 
cause of the scale formation in the 
water-works system. Consideration of 
a few of the modern up-to-date soften- 
ing plants gives an idea of the progress 
since the first water-softening plant was 
put in at Oberlin. 


The Columbus, Ohio, Plant 

The water-supply of the city of Co- 
lumbus, described by Charles P. Hoover 
in the Proceedings of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, February, 1928, 
shows the possibilities of water softening 
on a large seale. The original supply 
from the Scioto River was not safe for 
drinking purposes. It was badly pol- 
luted with sewage, always turbid, the 
turbidity averaging 75 parts per million, 
but sometimes during floods carrying as 
much as 2,250 p.p.m. The bacterial 
count averaged 5,665 per cubic centi- 
meter. The B. coli sometimes reached 
100,000 per 100 ce., and in 1908 the 
typhoid fever death-rate reached 138 
per 100,000. The original supply was 
highly mineralized, having an average 
hardness of 272 p.p.m. and a maximum 
of 495 p.pm. It was estimated that 
there were 68,570 pounds of hardening 
constituents in a day’s supply. The 
calcium and magnesium salts to which 
the hardness is due, formed deposits in 
boiler tubes and in hot-water heating 
systems, resulting in large heat losses. 
They formed slimy insoluble compounds 
with soap, and much soap was wasted 
when using the hard water. 

Before the purification plant was 
built, cistern water was in general use 
for domestic purposes. These cisterns 
were hardly ever adequate. The water 
was almost always dirty and sometimes 
not even soft. Water from private wells 
was used for drinking purposes, but 
many of these were contaminated with 
sewage. The cisterns and wells have 
been put out of service by the purifica- 
tion plant. 

The Columbus plant was built with 
facilities for softening as well as filtra- 
tion. The design was so elastic that the 
operation processes could be modified in 
order to obtain the highest degree oi 
efficiency. The plant was put in opera- 
tion in 1908, and in 20 years of op- 
eration is operating as efficiently as 
many recently built plants, and there 
have been no extensive or costly addi- 


By EDWARD BARTOW 
AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, UNIVERSITY 
tions. 

Continuous chemical control is neces 
sary because of the rapid fluctuations 
in the water of the Scioto River. For 
example, on March 21, 22 and 23 oi 
1916, the turbidity was 
2,250 p.p.m. respectively; the hardness 
was 285, 196, and 64 The 
watching these varies the 
amount of chemicals to avoid too much 
lime, which 


22, 670, and 
operatol 
changes, 
give the 


would water 





Softened Water Not 
“Doped” 

Not infrequently there arises 
a cry in one city or another, 
and usually from some politi- 
cian seeking an issue, that the 
city water is “doped” with 
chemicals. The quantities of 
chemicals added are so infini- 
tesimal as compared with the 
quantity of water treated that 
the dose, if any, would be con- 
sidered ultra-homeopathic. It 
cannot be said that softened 
water is doped for there is less 
mineral matter in the softened 
water than in the raw water. 
The chemicals added combine 
with mineral salts dissolved in 
the water and form insoluble 
compounds which partly settle 
out and the remainder are re- 
moved by the filters. 











caustic reaction, or too little, which may 
prevent maximum softening. 

To prevent the growth of sand grains 
in the filters and the formation of scale 
in the system due to after-reactions 
from the lime, carbon dioxide gas is 
applied to the softened water, giving it 
the pleasant taste of the natural water. 
There is no evidence to show that re- 
moval of salts causing hardness makes 
the water either more or less healthful. 

The lime used in softening kills in- 
testinal and pathogenic bacteria. It in- 
creases the efficiency of sedimentation 
because the large bulky precipitate ot 
calcium carbonate and magnesium hy- 
droxide absorbs fine particles of sus- 
pended matter, bacteria, and other im- 
purities, and settles rapidly. The lime- 
softened water is free from objectionabl: 
gases such as carbon dioxide and hydro- 
gen sulfide. Iron if present is removed. 

It is impossible to reduce the hard- 
ness to much less than 35 or 40 parts 
per million, without the use of an exces- 


oF lowa, lowa iTy. lowa 





sive amount of chemicals. At Colum- 
us, 1t WAS Cc nsidered satisfactory to re 


1) 


ice » ha > ay te 7 
ice the hardness to 85 parts per mil 


poe - 
lion (O grains per gallon). If a softer 
water is demanded, other processes 
should be used 

The treatment of water at Columbus 
has cost $18.15 per million gallons, or 
less than U2 cents per thousand gal- 
lons. The typhoid fever death-rate has 


been 100,000 from 


138 per 100,000 in 1908 before the filter 


reduced to 1.7 per 


plant was installed 
The carbon dioxide is made by burn- 
ing coke in a gas producer which is a 
closed furnace, with a controlled air 
supply furnished by a blower. The 
products of combustion pass from the 
gas producer to a gas burner, where 
mixed with air and burned to 
combustion under a 


they are 


complete boiler 


The steam produced in this boiler is 
used to drive the air-compressor and 
blower. The plant is located in the 


boiler-room of the pumping-station, 
and the steam produced is connected to 
the main steam line. A small amount 
from steam line is 
required for operating the compressor 
and blower. The air-compressor takes 
its suction from the boiler stack of the 
producer gas-burning boiler, through a 
scrubber and drier, and 
washed gases through diffusers into the 
water to be carbonated Making pro- 
ducer gas from coke and burning it un- 
der a boiler is a most economical method 
of producing carbon dioxide gas. The 
steam generated is useful and it is pos- 


of steam the main 


forces the 


sible to produce a gas containing as 
much as 17 or 18 per cent of carbon 
dioxide, thus requiring an air-compressor 
of only one-fourth the capacity required 
if coke were burned in an open burner. 

In 1923, the plant was enlarged so 
that it is possible to filter 55 million 
gallons per day at Columbus in the 
largest complete water-softening plant 
in the world 


Oklahoma City Plant 

Several smaller water-softening plants 
have been recently placed in operation. 
At Oklahoma City, where the water- 
supply is obtained from a river, the 
water is aerated, treated with alum and 
lime, and carbonated by gases from the 
stacks at the boiler plant. 

An interesting method of 
carbon dioxide is given in 
letter from M. E. Flentje: 

“For carbonation we use stack gases. 
Our boilers are equipped to use either 
natural gas or fuel oil for fuel. Fuei 
oil gives a larger percentage of CO: gas 


obtaining 
a personal 








(from 11 to 18 per cent), but contains 
] henols which give a taste in the wate ; 
especially after chlorination, in as low a 
concentration as 1 part in 90,000,000 
In order to get around that, we chlor 


nate the stack gases when we are burn- 


ing fuel oil, before the gases pass 
through a scrubber. The chlorinated 
phenols are more soluble and are dis- 


We use from 8 to 16 pounds 
of chlorine per 24 hours for this pur- 
The gases are scrubbed, filtered, 
and forced through the settled water 
In our carbonating chambers, we 
pipe with small holes in it. The cham- 
ber is baffled in order to have as long 
a mixing time as possible, baffling having 
raised the absorption efficiency from 50 
Our carbonating cham- 
ber has only about 5 minutes detention, 
in most other places 30 minutes 
We are burning 


solved out 
pose 


use a 


to 65 per cent 


while 


detention is allowed 


fuel oil now in the boilers, and so far I 
have had not a single taste complaint, 
showing that pre-chlorination of the 
gases 1s a practical method of taste con- 
trol from this source. The gas enter- 
ing the water contains from 3 to 5 per 


cent CO. and is pumped at the rate of 
from 180 to 200 cubie feet per minute. 
Carbonating has kept the filter beds in 
good shape and free from mud balls. 
“In water softening, with conditions 
similar to ours, it is possible to soften 
the water at very nearly the same cost 
as if clarification alone were attempted, 
because of the clarifying action of the 
precipitated salts. It is possible to get 
settled water as may be 
least during the summer 


AS clear a 
desired, at 
months 


Springfield, Ill. 

At Springfield, Ill., a similar process is 
followed. The water is treated with 
alum and lime, the sediment settled ia 
Dorr clarifiers and the clarified 
treated with carbon dioxide. 

I am informed by Charles H. Spauld- 
ing, the superintendent of the purifica- 
tion plant at Springfield, Ill., that esti- 
mates indicate the saving of about half 
the soap, the hardness of the water 
having been reduced 60 per cent. With 
soap ranging in price from 15 to 40 
cents per pound, it does not seem un- 
reasonable to expect a saving of 50 cents 
to 75 cents per month per family of five 
if the washing is done at home, or half 
as much if the washing is sent out. 
Since the average domestic water bill 
is less than 75 cents per month, it seems 
that in many cases the soap saving 
would pay the water bill. If such can 
be shown to be the fact, there should be 
no reason why the average community 


water 
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be willing to pay the addi- 
obtaining a water. 


hould not 
t.onal cost of solt 
Decatur, Ill. 

At Decatur, IIl., the water purification 
plant has recently been enlarged with 
provision made for softening. Only lime 
is used and the hardness is reduced from 
12 or 14 grains per gallon to 6 or 8 
grains per gallon. No provision has as 


yet been made for carbonation of the 
water. 
lowa 
In Iowa, as related by Professor 


Waterman and Professor Hinman, be- 
tween 80 and 90 per cent of the water- 
supplies are from wells, and no purifica- 
tion plant is needed to remove suspended 
matter. If an iron-removal plant is 
necessary and filters are used, arrang>- 
ments could easily be made for the ad- 


dition of chemicals for softening 
Hinsdale, Ill. 
The softening of well-water supplies 


is not only possible but has been shown 
to be profitable in at least one case. H. 
Menold, Superintendent of the Water 
Department at Hinsdale, Ill., presented 
a paper entitled “Water Softening at 
Hinsdale,” at a meeting of the Illinois 
Section, American Water Works Asso- 
ciation. Hinsdale is prosperous and 
rapidly growing city of 8,000 popula- 
tion, 18 miles west of Chicago. Its 
water, obtained from deep wells, has a 
hardness of 480 parts per million. There 
was much trouble in the homes because 
of the use of this hard water. 

In 1915, a water-softening plant wes 
built. It consisted of a reaction tank, 
settling tanks, and filters. Lime and 
soda ash were the only chemicals used. 
Alum treatment was tried, but it was 
not long continued owing to faulty feed 
mechanism. The softened water was 
very satisfactory, but troubles developed 
due to incrustation in pipes, valves, and 
meters. After considering the defecis 
of the old plant, and considering the 
latest developments in the water-soft- 
ening industry, a new plant costing in 
excess of $100,000 was built and put im 
operation in September, 1925. This 
plant was designed for a maximum ca- 
pacity of 3 million gallons per day, and 
was constructed on a unit plan, so that 
the present plant can be expanded when 
necessary. It contains modern equip- 
ment, including mixing tanks, dry feed 
machines for chemicals, a clarifier for 
continuous removal of sludge, a pump 
for repumping the sludge, and a carbon 
dioxide machine. 

The raw water carrying a hardness of 





about 468 and an alkalinity of 375 parts 
per million is treated with hydrate: 
lime and soda ash. Alum was former! 

added, but has been replaced by sodiun 
aluminate. The re-pumped sludge is 
added and the whole mechanically ag: 

tated. The water after clarification 

treated with carbon dioxide gas and fil- 
tered. 

The consulting chemist recommended 
a finished water having a total hardness 
of 85 p.p.m., and a total alkalinity of 85 
Some difficulty was experienced at first, 
but by use of sodium aluminate, it was 
possible to reduce the hardness as de- 
sired. The use of sodium aluminate re- 
sulted in a reduction in cost of chemi- 
cals of 4.1 per cent, a marked reduction 
in the total amount of water used for 
backwashing of the filters, and a reduc- 
tion of 21 per cent in the total amount 
of gas used for carbonation. When 
alum was used, a scale of considerable 
thickness formed on the walls of the 
filters and basins. The continued use 
of sodium aluminate has removed prac- 
tically all of this scale. 

Mr. Menold reports that he hears few 
complaints from the users and has con- 
cluded that for household and drinking 
purposes he is supplying a finished prod- 
uct that is generally satisfactory. The 
people are proud of the water-softening 
plant. 


Railroad Plants 


The railroads have been developing 
the use of softened water for about 
thirty years. The chief chemist of the 
Santa Fe, Mr Powers, stated that he 
wished all water softened that had a 
hardness of more than 170 parts per 
million (10 grains per gallon). At the 
present time waters are treated which 
have a hardness of even less than 170 
p.p.m. With the development of high- 
pressure boilers, turbines and steam gen- 
erators, a softened water is necessary. 
In many plants where the condensate is 
returned to the boiler, the make-up 
water is distilled water prepared from 
zeolite-softened water. In other plants, 
lime soda is used to reduce the hard- 
ness to 4 or 5 grains per gallon, and base 
exchange or zeolite filters to reduce the 
hardness to as near zero as possible. 
Water thus treated still contains dis- 
solved solids, but there should be no 
trouble from scale if the plant is prop- 
erly operated. With the railroads and 
industries demanding a soft water, it 
should not be many years before mu- 
nicipalities are making the same de- 
mand. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper presented be- 
fore the Iowa Academy of Sci 





A brief outline of various aspects of water softening, with special attention to the system in operation in Springdale, Pa., by 


John F. Pierce, Borough Manager, appeared at pages 90 and 91 of Tue American Crry for September 
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Congested Cities of Todav and 
Spacious Cities of Tomorrow 

By JOHN IHLDER 
EARS ago, before we had becon 


( e an urt 


nation I 


( 
igh.” We still have 
room enough. Even if our cities spread to ten or 
twenty times their present area there wi 
enough and to spare. But our vision 
small. We have built as if everv inch 

be covered. Now we 
wasted effort in pushing through 


if 


a homesick American wrote of tl 
“blessed land of room ¢ 


ild be room 
has been too 
f ground must 


ire learning that this means 


wasted time in waiting for 


ac SVT s tt 
turn from stop to go. And according to our creed 
time is money. It is more, it is life, ar e is a 
that is given us 

So our cities of tomorrow will present as their 
greatest contrast to our cities of t ' ndant 


for untrammeled living, for free movement. Dyt 


a 
- . 1! + + 

energy will have overcome stat bstructions, irrest 

age ; 

ble force will have worn away what reactionaries n 


believe to be mmovy ible obiects 


By means of far-sighted planning and wi 


tion of citv development we shall provide ade¢ 
channels through which the streams of our daily 
may flow unimpeded, and between those channe 
protected against the destructive force of their cu 
rents, we shall erect more lasting buildings in the de 
sign of which, because of their greater life expectancy 
more weight w be given to continued earning, less 


to quick pro! ts 

Each age expresses its best in its cities. Our citi¢ 
of tomorrow will express the desire for joy im liv 
for freedom and growth which invention and we 
have made poss ble They will differ from the 
of the past not only in their exhilarating skylines 
even more in their spaciousness 
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Pavement Markings and Safety Zones 






New Jersey’s New Traffic Act Goes Into Greater Detail Than the Uniform Vehicle Cod 


N this magazine last month there 
| was published (on page 159) a sum- 

m ry prepared by the New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce, of some ol 
provisions of “An Act 
tegulation of Traffic 
Chapter 281, Laws of 


the important 
Providing for the 

Public Roads,” 
the State of New Jersey of 1928, which 
became effective September x 

In some coniorms 
with the Uniform Vehicle Code 
recommended by the National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety, but 


respects this ict 


CILOSELV 


in others its requirements differ or go 
into much greater detail than those of 
undard code. Of special interest 
to many readers of THE AMERICAN CiTy 

» following provisions from the 


the et 


vet on pavement and curb 
markings and safety zones: 

Pavement and Curb Markings 
l'ypes—Markings shall be of the fol- 


lowing types 
I n pa en 
( n curbing 
fc) W n pavement or curbs 
Mass colors on obstructions 


Methods 
be made by 
bys 


Markings on pavements may 


rts embedded in the pavement so as to 
nes or words 
) Pa 
3) Canvas attached by cement. 
“Lines—The uses for which lines shall 
be employed are: 
(a) Center line on a curve having a radius less 


applied to the surface. 





» six hundred feet 
) Center line on a grade of over six per 


er 
fic lanes on streets wide enough for three 
Boundaries of pedestrian crosswalks 
) Vehicle turning limits at street intersections 
f) Street car clearance limits at turning points 
g) Parking space limits 


h) Stalls for 


parking other than parallel 

When lines are used to indicate the turn- 
ing course for traffic to follow, they shall 
be made in short lengths with arrow heads 
on each to indicate direction. 

“Curb Markings—The principal uses 
for curb markings shall be to define regu- 
lations applying to vehicles stopping or 
standing next to curb, for which purpose 
they shall be of different colors, to dis- 
tinguish the various regulations. 

(a) Prohibited parking, orange 

(b) Leading zone (passengers and material), yel- 
low 

(c) Passenger zone (loading and unloading of 
Passengers only), white 

(d) Limited parking (limited as to time), green. 

“Words—The use of words shall be lim- 
ited to very brief messages expressed in 
the shortest possible words. 

“Material Specifications—The following 
standards shall be adopted: 

(1) Round inserts shall be made of aluminum, 
non-rusting steel, brass, or other material that will 
show a bright surface under traffic. Diameter not 
less than three inches, spacing about twelve inches 
on transverse lines and about eighteen inches on 
longitudinal lines. Such inserts shall be attached 
to the pavement with anchor bolts or similar de- 
vices so that they will retain their position; they 
shall not project above the pavement level more 





ur me f incl and they sha have rounded 


will offe is oth contou 


passing traff 


2) Rectangular inserts of any material such as 


ck, stone, rubber or metal shal] be of distinctive 
from that of the pavement; they shall be 
form a continuous or broken line, and shall 
mbedded in the pavement so that the upper 


irface is even with the pavement level. 
The width of line shall be not less than six 


Frequent renewals shalk be made .to Ns, 

tu visit ty at all times : 
4) Canvas shall be firmly attached to the pave- 
' s fa witt cement so that lines will re- 
true j ull conditions of use and weather 

( r shall be white or vellow 

“Mushroom Buttons—Large diameter 
buttons projecting several inches above 


shall not be used at any 
point in the highway where they may in- 
terfere with moving traffic even if illum- 
inated. 


the pavement 





LANES FoR TURNS 





Lines may be marked on the pavement 
to indicate the lanes or channels in which 
vehicles should turn. Width of line ~ 6° 








“Obstructions—All obstructions shall be 
marked clearly with black and white as 
follows: 

(a) Alternate lines three to six inches wide with 
a slope of 45 degrees. 


(b) Checkerboard squares six to twelve inches on 
a side, 


Safety Zones 

“Safety zones at points where there is 
heavy pedestrian traffic exposed to vehicu- 
lar hazard, may be established in the fol- 
lowing locations; 

(a) Street car stops where there is heavy traffic. 

(b) Crosswalks where highways between curbs 
are 40 feet or more wide or otherwise hazardous 
intersections. 

“Type—Safety zones shall be of the fol- 
lowing types: 

(1) Raised platform of concrete or wood with 
adequate protection against collision at the end 
from which traffic approaches. 

(2) Pavement space without platform, protected 
at the end and also along the side next to the 
traffic lane. 

“Location—A traffic lane having a mini- 
mum width of nine feet shall be allowed 
between the edge of the zone and the 
curb. This traffic lane shal! be kept clear 
as provided for in Article VI, section four, 


subsection (c). 

“Dimensions—All raised safety zon 
shall not be less than five or more than si 
inches high, and shall not be less than 
three feet wide and six feet long. Thos: 
used for street car loading shall be four 
feet wide, and as long as may be neces 
sary to provide adequate access to the 
street car entrance. 

“Construction—Safety zone of both 1 
and ‘2:¢ypes shall be protected at the end 
from*which traffic approaches by substan- 
tial obstructions, either posts or abutments 
extending thiree and one-half feet above 
the street surface. Posts may be made of 
heavy timber or of iron filled with con- 
crete, and may be located at the corners 
or around the end of a zone in a curve. 
Behind this protection may be placed a 
flashing beacon or fixed light with a white 
globe having a blue band two inches wide, 
in accordance with specifications for sig- 
nals and mounted either on the posts or 
the beacon support described in section 
twelve of this article ‘Street Car Zone’ 
sign. It is especially important that both 
the obstructions protecting the safety zone 
and the platform itself should be ade- 
quately illuminated. It is equally im- 
portant that posts or other protective ob- 
structions should be marked in accord- 
ance with the specifications for markings. 

“For safety zone of the 2 type having 
no platform to define its boundaries and 
to protect it from the intrusion of vehi- 
cles, the side of the zone next to the traf- 
fic lane shall be protected by movable 
standards or portable signs spaced at in- 
tervals not exceeding eight feet for the en- 
tire length of the zone next to the traffic 
lane and at the ends of the zones.” 


Other Than Official Signs Prohibited 


Section 6 of the Standard Vehicle 
Code, which prohibits unofficial or ad- 
vertising signs on the highways, has been 
elaborated in the New Jersey act to read 
as follows: 


“No person or persons shall place, main- 
tain or display on any premises by him 
owned, leased or occupied, any sign, de- 
vice or other contrivance in imitation of, 
or of a nature as to be mistaken for, an 
official warning or direction sign; nor shall 
any person or persons place, maintain or 
display, on any highway, any sign, device, 
or other contrivance in imitation of, or of 
a nature as to be mistaken for an official 
warning or direction sign, unless such sign, 
device or other contrivance conform sub- 
stantially to the signs, devices or contriv- 
ances fixed by this act. 


“Any sign, device, or other contrivance 
prohibited in section 35 of this article, 
shall be deemed a public and a private 
nuisance; and any citizen shall have the 
right to maintain an action at law, or in 
equity, for the removal of the same, and 
the sole question of law and fact shall be 
whether said sign, device or other contriv- 
anée is an imitation of, or of a nature as 








‘ 
4 
e 
t 


Aye aur apse 


to be mistaken for, an official warning or 
jirection sign.” 


Pavement Markings for Turns at 
Intersections 

The New Jersey act embodies the fol- 
lowing provisions which are very similar 
to those of Uniform Vehicle Code: 

“Except as otherwise provided in this 
article, the driver of a vehicle intending 
to turn to the right at an intersection, 
shall approach such intersection in the 
lane for traffic nearest to the right-hand 
curb or side of the highway, and in turning 


shall keep is closely as practicable to the 
right-hand curb or side of the highway un 
til the turn is completed, and when in- 
tending to turn to the left shall approach 
such intersection in the 


lane for traffic to 
the right of and nearest to the center line 
of the highway, and in turning left shall 
pass immediately to the left of the 
of the intersection, passing 
shall be practicable to the left of the 
ter of the intersection. 


center 
is close ly as 


cen- 


“For the purpose of this article, the 
ter of the intersection shall mean th 
meeting point of the medial lines of th 
highways intersecting one another 
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Lo al 1uthorities. in their respective 
risdictions, may 


modify the foregoing 
ethod of 


turning at intersections by 
clearly indicating by buttons, markers or 


other direction signs, within an interse« 


tion, the course to be followed by vehicles 
turning therein, and it shall be unlawful 
r any driver to fail to turn in a manner 


so directed, when such direction signs 

installed by local authorities 

The iccomy 
ing method of marking lanes for turns 
recommended in the New Jersey act, is 


renroauced 
reprodu 


inying illustration show- 


r that document 


Reduction in Child Fatalities Attributed 
Largely to Traffic Educational Work 


FFECTIVE cartoons have been 
H; used by the Better Traffic Com- 

mittee of Pittsburgh in a series 
of 38 leaflets, called traffic “Talks,” to 
illustrate the messages which the 
“Talks” sought to convey. The car- 
toons were drawn for the committee by 
Cyrus Hungerford of the Pittsburgn 
Post-Gazette. 

Every two weeks 150,000 copies of 
one “Talk” were released. The first 
numbers of the series were largely dis- 
tributed through the larger department 
stores, through gasoline filling stations, 
and clubs. At the beginning of the 1927- 
1928 school term, the school children 
were used to get them into homes, with 
the cooperation of the school authorities. 
This was found to be the most satisfac- 
tory channel of distribution. In some 
schools they were made the subject 0: 
traffic safety lessons. A limited number 
of sets are available for distribution to 
persons interested in traffic problems ia 
other cities. 

The use of these “Talks” was one item 
in a program of traffic educational work 
conducted by the City of Pittsburgh 
through the Better Traffic Committee. 
Most of the committee’s efforts have 
been with children, and the committee 
believes that the 56 per cent reduction in 
child fatalities for the first seven months 
of this year compared with last year is 
largely the result of educational work 
being carried on. The decrease in total! 
traffic fatalities for this period over last 
year is 14% per cent. 

Council made an appropriation of 
$5,000 to the Better Traffic Committee 
for traffic educational work in 1926, 
which made possible a very effective es- 
say contest in the public and parochial 
schools, a “Let’s-Stop-Auto-Accidents” 
contest, and a few minor activities. In 
the essay contest between 40,000 and 


By BURTON W. MARSH 


TRAFFIC ENGINEER, City or PitrsspuRGH 


50.000 school children took part ana 
were brought to think on the subject o 
trafie safety. One hundred and eight 
eash prizes and two university scholar- 
ships were awarded at 
meeting 

In 1927, Council appropriated $10,000 
for this work. Much attention was d 
rected to traffic rules and safety through 
a scenario contest for a traffic safety 
film, and then a contest for local charac- 


i 


a large public 


ters for the picture. The Committee 
had fine cooperation im these contests 
and in making of the picture, from the 
city’s largest newspaper and a theate1 
chain. 

A playground program the same yeat 
reminded the children of the dangers on 
the streets during the vacation period 





Children signed membership 


caras 
pledging observance of ten safety com 
mandments, mostly on traffic. A som 
what similar program is being followed 


this vear 


\ trathe officer assigned full time to 
speak at schools and playgrounds on 
how to avoid traffic accidents, has done 
much good. Safety posters are used 
periodically at garages, filling stations, 
schools, and playgrounds, this work bi 


ing done in cooperation with the local 


Safety Council 


\ more extensive program was 
I with the $12,500 ay 
propriated for the work. In May, 

Pedestrian Week” was observed, de 


signed primarily to call attention to reg- 


janned for 192s, 


ulations which govern pedestrians and 


Yn PP in 2 


THIS CARTOON AND THE THREE REPRODUCED ON THE NEXT PAGE WERE EFFEC- 
TIVE FEATURES OF THE PITTSBURGH TRAFFIC ‘‘TALKS’’ 
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practices they should follow There 


eatures every day. Several thou- 

safety messages were distributed 

on the streets. With the cooperation ol 

the three Pittsburgh radio stations, 24 

radio talks on the subject of traffic 

fety were made during the week by 
members of the trafhe committee 

Just recently a traffic memorial was 

n a plot near the city hall 


calling attention to the number of peo 
ple killed in Pittsburgh traffic last yeat 
ind by removable figures changed every 
veeks, telling the toll for this year 
Among other activities, the committer 


making plans for another traffic 
essay contest and for a traffic safety 
poster contest in the schools this fall 
We also have the assurance of practically 
‘ity theaters that they will cooperate 
by running a series of short movie 
“trailers” dealing with violations and 
safe practices in traffic. The commit- 
tee is planning to film three such tra 








WHAT The EMERGENCY SiREN sHRieKks / 


IM ONLY TRYING To 
HELP EVERYONE SOLVE 
DIFFICULT PROBLEM 


"lace 





AVTOIS T 


wc PEDESTRIAN 


K 


The Western Pennsylvania Safi 
Council has also been very active in t! 
kind of educational work, and desery 
. share of any credit. In the scho 
it has organized Junior Safety Counc 
Each year it sponsors a Safe Driver 
School for men, and another for wome 
In November of each year a “Thank 
giving No-Accident Month” is always 
big effort to reduce all types of a 
dents. 

Work done by the city Bureau 
Traffic Planning undoubtedly is havi 

part in bettering conditions. With 
the past two or three vears, a larg 
number of warning signs and reflector 
have been placed where there are specia! 
hazards; much street-painting work has 
been done; and many electric traffic- 
control signals have been erected at 
busy and dangerous intersections. At 
locations where there have been fatali- 








HE BEUEVES IN 
MORGYVES MORE 
THAN HE DOES IN 


Mintbralero 


ties, signs have been erected with a cross 
ind a figure indicating the total num- 
ber of fatalities at that point. Rules 
for motorists and pedestrians, and an- 
notations of State traffic laws, were pre- 
pared and distributed by the Bureau 
Last fall we completed a comprehensive 
traffic survey of the downtown district. 
This survey also aided in developing the 
publie’s interest in traffic problems and 
their solutions. 





Electrotypes of Cartoons 
and of other illustrations published 
in THe American Crry will be fur- 
nished, for use in local newspapers 
or bulletins of civic organizations, 
at the regular engravers’ scale of 
charges, on application to the pub- 
lishers of this magazine, at 443 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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AW Stead tment 





UR little towns lack beauty and 
() dignity and serenity of soul more 
because they lack the inspiration 
attainable ideals, or because they 
too mistaken ideals, than for any 
ther reason. A town, like a man, must 
know what it wishes to be before it can 
realize itself. 


have 


The Obsession of Bigness 


Many towns unfortunately know 


Small Town 


By E. E. MILLER 
well-lighted streets, well-designed and their dismal grouping of poverty a1 
fitting business houses. There are few squalor. Against ‘the st .tely building 
even of the ‘smaller towns which have may be placed the ramshackle 
not some feature either of natural structures which are allowed to st 
beauty or civic achievement which they often menacing as well as unsig 
are proud to possess and glad to see Against the strength and maiest: 
each day. Even the tall smoke-stacks mill and furnace. the wretched ch 
of the mills, waving the dark plumes of ness and slatternly monotony of 


industry above roof and spire, and the 
grim-fronted furnaces which brighten 
now and then with the unexpected and 


the men who work in the mill and 


Some Failures and Possibilities of the 


n 


ng rows of houses, all alike. in 





ice are expected to live, as if a la 





ty Oi 


exactly what they wish to be- 
come—they wish to become 
cities, and spend their thought 


and effort on the acquiring 
of bigness. Much of the town’s 
failure where it has failed, is 
directly due to this mistaken 


ideal, this sad misunderstanding 
of itself. Some towns grow into 
cities; most do not and should 
not. The country town is not 
merely the embryo of, or the 
foundation work for, a city. It 
is something far different, a liv- 
ing, purposeful, self-contained 
individuality that has no cause 
to grow out of itself into some- 
thing else. 

There must come another 
point of view. The little city 
must come to wish other things 
more than to be a big city next 
year; the country town must 
cease aspiring to be a city at all; 
the little hamlet must lose its de- 
sire to push the wheat fields back 
from its doors. Instead, the citi- 
zens of all of them must begin 
to dream the dream of the town 
that ought to be, and begin to 
labor that this dream may come 
to pass. For surely, it is more 
important that the town be beau- 
tiful and clean and _ well-gov- 
erned than that it be big; and 
just as surely will the present 
cult of numbers pass away and 
the more rational appreciation of 
homelikeness and wholesome sur- 
roundings take its place in the 
minds of the people who dwell 
in our American towns. 

Taken in its entirety, the town 


of today, big or little, is an unlovely 
Exceptions there may be, but 
In almost 
town, too, may be found beauty spots 
where 
border the curving avenues and the 


thing. 
the rule holds good. 


—fine residence sections 


lawns are kept green; public 


ings, not faultless, perhaps, but suf- 
ficiently dignified and purposeful to give 
the citizens a feeling of pride; smooth, 





Town and Country 


is the title of a 1928 volume in the Social 
Study Series of the University of North 
Carolina, excerpts from which comprise 
the accompanying article. The author is 
E. E. Miller, late Editor of the Southern 
Agriculturist. In the preface to the book, 
written shortly before his recent death, the 
author said: 


“This litthe book is primarily a study of the 
town in the country; secondarily, a study of the 
country about the town. The writer believes that 
the country town can be truly seen only against 
its unescapable backgrounds of fields and farm- 
houses and farming folk. He believes, too, that 
much discussion of agriculture and agricultural 
problems has been inadequate because it has 
stopped with the end of the farming lands and at 
the boundaries of the town. The country has been 
thought of, and treated, as one entity, the town as 
another, when, as a matter of fact, they are 
joined together as inseparable parts of one eco- 
nomic unit. They cannot be put apart either in 
activities or in interests. The concerns of 
are inevitably the concerns of the other. Oppos- 
ing ideas and interests they may have; but always 
more of mutuality than of opposition. 

“Written frankly from a country man’s point of 
view, the book is addressed primarily to the 
townsman. The author hopes, of course, that it 
will not be without interest to the farmer and the 
agricultural leader; but his chief desire has been 
to tell progressive and forward-looking townsmen 
some of the things a countryman sees and thinks 
when he looks toward town and considers the 
meaning of the town to him and his fellows.” 


The accompanying excerpts are portions 
of Chapters VIII, X and XI of the book 
and are published by permission of the 
owners of the copyright, the University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


one 











leaping flame 


thrilling splendor of ping ind 
billowing vapor, crimson and purple and 


borer had no sense of beauty 
or no aspiration for the finer 
things of life 

But why continue the list? We 
all know these defects of our 


towns ind the filth 


that even villages manage to ac 


the squalor 


cumulate und shelter the 
ragged, unkempt district that 
so often both joins ind sep- 
arates town and country We 
have seen them, and a _ thou- 
sand other unlovely sights, so 
oiten th it we h ive come com- 


place ntly to accept them as part 


of the natural order of things; 
or else have imagined that the 
way to get rid of them is to 
“boost the town” and have it 
grow. If only people would come 


in and land go up and a tew 


men grow rich because of that, 





all would be well, and we need 
not concern ourselves about the 
noble trees that were cut down, 
the clear springs that became ce 
filed, or the poorer families that 
vere crowded into the less and 
less desirable homes 
The Town That Yet 
May Be 
We shall vet come to think of 
another type ol town \V ith a 
finer and higher ideal—the town 
that shall be all beautiful, that 


desires more inhabitants less than 
it desires better and happier cit 
zens—and when we have 
to think of and to long for it, 
somewhere in splendid palpable 
reality, built by the 


come 


cheerful toil 


of men who love their homes, and firmly 
| lanted bil 


rocky hillside or billowing 


on 


every rose and turquoise and tender gray prairie with which it recognizes kinshi 
3 even these utilitarian structures have this town will come into being 
trees their charm. The town is not devoid city not builded in des 
of beauty; but how seldom it can be and we need not expect to see our ideal 
build- said to be beautiful! town spring suddenly into existenc 
Against the better residence districts. ‘The passion for virtue and beauty 
clean, fair-fronted, must be placed the and sanity of life is not goimg to 


slum districts or the negro quarters with 


possess 


any existing county seat and 
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convert it into the village of our dreams. 
There is no Merlin of industry to build 
for us a modern Camelot. It is only by 
gradual processes that our little town 
will come to recognize its kinship with 
fields and deliberately set itself the mis- 
sion of living not only among them but 
with them, of having their atmosphere 
flow through its streets and of extending 
its modernities out into their lanes until 
town and country become but parts of a 
single well-defined and _ well-organized 
whole 

Something like this, it seems to me, 
must come to pass. Slowly, no doubt, 
is the growth of trees in the forest or 
the city street, but none the less surely 
ind irrevocably, the little town will coma 
into its own. Some day this town will 
itself not as a means, but as an 
end, and plan to become the right sort 
of town instead of longing to become any 
sort of city. 

And in this town, beyond all question, 
life will be better ordered, more purpose- 
ful, and fuller of “durable satisfaction”’ 
than is the town life of today. There 
will be no hint of stagnation, no slack- 
ing of enterprise because some rival 
town has made more rapid growth. In- 
stead there will be more beauty, and a 
deeper and finer local pride. In such 
towns Plutarchs may not live, but there 
will surely be men of worth and strength 

men whom Plutarch would have been 
glad to know—and whether or not they 
attain distinction beyond their own 
town, these men will add distinction to 
it. With men willing to live in little 
towns and to serve them, to keep them 
from growing less, not merely in num- 
ber, but in beauty, desirability, and 
friendliness, the future of the nation will 
be assured. 


show 


The Saving Grace of an Ideal 

Not long since I went one evening to 
the railway station in a little country 
town to wait for the train. An employee 
came in to turn on the lights in the 
waiting room and start a fire that soon 
went out. Then he went his way, and 
the boys began coming in. I counted six- 
teen of them altogether, from a dozen 
years old up to eighteen possibly. One 
or two of them seemed to have business 
there; most of them did not. They were 
simply loafing, “killing time at the 
depot” because there were other boys 
there and, evidently, because they had 
nowhere else to go, nothing else to do. 
It was interesting to meet there, listen 
to some of the tougher fellows tell dirty 
stories and make unclean allusions to 
various townsfolk—at least, it was more 
interesting than anything else they had 
to do. So there they were—drifting in 
and out, wasting time, encouraging each 
other to develop their worst traits. This 
was the meeting place the town had pro- 
vided for them, the training school it 
had opened to them. At least, it had 
offered no others; probably the two or 


three toughest boys were responsible for 
this phase of the community life. In 
any case, here the future citizenship of 
the town was being trained. That town 
has many churches and goes to them on 
Sunday. Much thought is given to the 
saving of certain individual souls; but 
the soul of the town seemed to me a 
matter of slight concern to it. I may 
have been wrong in that; but I was not 
wrong in recognizing the boys with the 
foul tongues as the makers of that town’s 
future. The town had never thought, 
evidently, of the tremendous waste of 
young life that nightly goes on about 
its little depot. There was a job wait- 
ing for one of its numerous organiza- 
tions, and a job that might be worth 
to it more than a score of stereotyped 
“advertising campaigns.” 

The point is that a town, like a child, 
can be brought up or just allowed to 
grow up. So far as its young folks and 
the young folks of the country about 
are concerned, this town is trusting too 
much to chance, too little to forethought 
and care. 

No individual, no group even, is likely 
to make the town just what it would 
like to make it—and that is probably 
well; but any group, any individual, can 
in somewise affect the development of 
his town if he but brings a real idea 10 
the town’s store of thought. The sou! 
of a town may be as real as the body of 
that town, and like the body it will be 
a composite thing, built up of the 
thoughts and the desires of many men 
as the body of the town is built up of 
the dwelling places and working places 
of many men. 

A country town feeling itself the cen- 
ter and the living heart of the territory 
and the population that comes to it to 
do business, to find amusement, or to 
seek instruction, would as surely become 
a living entity with a living and grow- 
ing soul, as does the healthy infant grow 
up into an inquiring and reasoning child. 


A Few Possibilities 

Of the town’s opportunity to identify 
itself more closely with the country in 
business ways, I shall not write again. 
It is worth considering for a moment, 
however, whether the town and county 
governments should so often be incon- 
siderate of each other, or even antag- 
onistic to each other, as they are in 
many cases where one or more towns 
in rural counties have corporate exist- 
ences. It is only when town and coun- 
try are virtually co-extensive that gov- 
ernments of town and country may 
safely be united in one government—and 
this is very seldom the case when coun- 
try towns are concerned. Yet, where 
a county provides a lot of governmental 
machinery and then two or three towns 
inside it provide for themselves similar 
machinery to do similar work, the costs 
of government are made high for all 
concerned, Especially is this the case 





when the two governing bodies work a: 
cross purposes. And when the town gov 

ernments proceed, as they sometimes di 

on the theory that their only concern | 

to take care of the town and what hay 

pens to the country outside is no concer: 
of theirs, there is likely to be less o 
good feeling toward the town than might 
be desired. There is, indeed, an oppor- 
tunity both for great reductions of cost 
and great increase in efficiency in the 
running of our local machinery of gov- 
ernment. It would seem possible for 
town and county governments actively 
to cooperate with a decided saving to 
the taxpayers in many instances; and 
certainly the hardheaded business men 
of the country towns have a chance io 
be of real service to farm taxpayers as 
well as to town taxpayers by giving 
some real thought to the simplification 
of local government, to reducing the ex- 
pense of it and increasing its efficiency. 
Business methods in country government 
would lessen the burdens of taxpayers 
much more than can any spectacular 
and newspaper-touted income-tax cut 
Congress is ever likely to make. 


A Country Town Should Be Beautiful 

Charm and distinction are not attri- 
butes of many American towns. Most 
of them have grown up from unlovely 
beginnings, and have been, without 
thinking or caring about it, replete with 
unloveliness all their lives. Deliberate 
town planning has been a thing almost 
unknown among us—certainly, the plan- 
ning for beauty has been; for we have 
not thought of beauty as a financial as- 
set. Abundant and varied ugliness our 
small towns have acquired as a matter 
of course. Yet, little as our thrifty 
town builders may think of it, beauty 
would draw the eyes of men to a town— 
and open for it the pockets of strangers 
—in America as well as in England or 
Italy. 


The Town’s Approaches and Open 
Spaces 


What would it not be worth to any 
town to have all the main approaches 
to it hinting to the traveler of some- 
thing alluring and unusual and romantic 
in the village he was about to enter? 
What would it not be worth, especially 
if the town should fulfill the promise of 
its approaches and really prove unique 
and beautiful? 

Little towns often think of parks as 
things pertaining to real cities; but the 
parking of a town should begin with its 
growth—not formal and artificial park- 
ing in every case; but even oftener the 
preservation of natural beauty that is 
about the town. A clump of fine trees, 
a clear running spring, a shaded path- 
way, a fine view, are all things worth 
preserving. Few philanthropists have 


done a finer thing for their towns than 
did he who gave to Robert Burns’ town 
of Ayr the delicious walk-way along 


et ty Re 
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e bank of its little river. A playground 

community wealth, and even the lit- 
‘le burg should provide playgrounds for 
ts children. No town should consider 

self complete these days without a 

imping site for passing strangers and a 
parking place for trading farmers—and 
these places should not be dump-heaps 
for tin cans or spaces of muddy bare- 
ness. Some towns are planting town 
forests, and so securing beautiful utili- 
ties and dividend-paying attractions. 
The town gardens so common about Bn- 
tish cities might find a place in the 
economy of some American towns, 
though they would seem to promise 
most for the more strictly industrial 
cities. One thinks of all the crimes that 
have been perpetrated under the names 
of monuments and memorials and hesi- 
tates to suggest more of them; yet every 
town should preserve its local history in 
a tangible way and keep constantly be- 
fore its people the names and deeds 
of its worthiest inhabitants, the sugges- 
tion of its finest accomplishments. Me- 
morials can be both dignified and simple 
and need not take always the form of 
imitative buildings or stereotyped statu- 
ary. The community memorial, too, 
may often be a common possession of 
town and country, a link to hold them 
together. 

The town that seeks to grow in bod- 
ily grace and charm and delight to the 
senses of men will find abundant ways in 
which to do it. 


Where the Town Has Failed — When 
Country People Come to Town 


What provision has the average coun- 
try town made for the convenience and 
pleasure of the countryman when he 
comes inside its borders? What does it 
do to make his stay while there com- 
fortable and profitable for him? 

Not much, it must be admitted. Even 
less, in most cases, for the farmer’s wife 
and children than for himself. 

There has been a great change these 
latter years in this respect. I can re- 
member when a “ladies’ rest room” in 
a small town was an exceptional insti- 
tution indeed. Many towns yet lack 
even this simplest of provisions for its 
visitors. Many others have “rest rooms” 
in which no country woman would think 
of resting if she could find any other 
place to go. It would be rash even now 
to say that this very elementary pro- 
vision for the comfort of the folks whe 
keep the town running has had a fair 
amount of attention. Still, there has 
been great progress. 

There are libraries in some towns into 
which the unhurried visitor may turn 
to spend an unoccupied half-hour; but 
in many towns there is either no library, 
or else a library into which no tired 
woman or weary boy from the country 
would ever think of going. Our Protes- 
tant churches are remarkable for their 
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week-day inhospitality. A strange boy 
trying to find a resting place about a 
church on a week day would likely be 
set upon by the town policeman 
Churches may open their doors to all 
comers for a few hours on Sunday, but 
they close those doors tightly the rest 
of the time, and they certainly do not 
invite strangers to linger in, or around, 
them for meditation or for prayer. Some 
banks and sgme stores make an effort 
to provide comfort and a feeling of free- 
dom for their customers when those cus- 
tomers are not transacting business; but 
these banks and stores are exceptional 
in the country town. The out-of-town 
customer is expected to get his busi- 
ness done and pass on. 





The Town with a Soul 


The town with a soul, the town 
that has outgrown the childish 
dream of more bigness, that has 
come to concern itself with beauty 
more than with size, with care for 
the people already in and about it 
more than with desire for people 
elsewhere who might be brought to 
it, that has moved its boundaries of 
interest back from the ends of its 
streets and the pocketbooks of its 
leading citizens to the farther end of 


the country lanes and the largest 
reach of its children’s daringest 
dreams—with the coming of that 


town will come a deeper love for 
the soil, a saner pride in neighbor- 
hood achievement, a truer concep- 
tion of the dignity and worth of 
country life, a finer spirit of brother- 
hood and of patriotism. That is the 
town that may be. 


E. E. Micrer. 











Going to town is not so serious a mat- 
ter for country people as it once was. 
It does not take them as long, does not 
entail upon them as much waiting about 
as it once did. They come less often in 
the farm wagon, oftener in the Ford— 
not always a happy sign, but on the 
whole a desirable development. 

But even this change has brought with 
it troubles to the town-goer. There used 
to be a generally recognized place for 
the farmer’s wagon to stand or his horses 
to be hitched. It might not be a con- 
venient place to get at, and he might 
have to wade dust or mud, according 
to the season, to get into or out of it, 
but usually it was there. Strangely, 
however, some of the very towns that 
recognized the need of a hitching vard 
have not yet recognized the need cof 
parking accommodations for the farmer 
coming to town to trade or to visit. 
Rural complaint about town speed laws 
and driving regulations and parking re- 
strictions is frequent. Some towns are 
still infested with fee-grabbing 
officers whose idea is to get something 
out of the stranger who comes to town 
rather than to make his visit a pleas- 


peace 
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One of the minor, but 
extremely annoying, pests of our civili- 
zation is the peace officer who is looking 


ant one. 


for a chance to get some one fined or to 
his authority, rather than for a 
chance to be of service. The town with 


show 


1 police officer or two habitually dis- 


courteous toward folks from “the sticks” 
is all the time getting some extremely 
undesirable advertising 

When country folks come to town 


they ought to be assured of a good place 
to leave their cars or their teams; they 
ought to have 
or to eat their luncheon, if they should 
wish to rest or eat; they ought to think 
of the city officials as friends ready to 
help them: they ought to expect, in 
short, a welcome from the town, even 
while they are not in the act of spend- 
ing money. 


i pleasant place to rest 


Ineffective Attempts at Cooperation 
Between Town and Country 


It has been “quite the thing” of late 


years for town chambers of commerce 
to invite farmers to become member: 
In some cases farmers are received at 
nominal fees, and are sought often in 
wholesale lots. This well-meant effort 


at cooperation has done something to- 
ward bringing about a better understand- 
ing between town and country; but it 
has seldom produced any notable re- 
sults. Such results could scarcely be ex- 
pected ol it It has had in it too-little 
of understanding. 

A member of one of these small-tows 
chambers of commerce, a man who is at 
once a farmer and a successful business 
man, gave the reason for the compara- 
tive failure of most of these efforts in 
some very plain language. He was tel!- 
ing me what he had told his own Cham- 
ber of Commerce when it was proposed 
to go out into the farming sections for 
members: 


“You won’t get anywhere with this plar 
reasons. In the first place, 
organization; it exists to 
look after the interests of G and to hel» 
work out its problems. Most of the prob- 
lems it has to work out are purely town 
These are the things you think 


for several 


this is a town 


pre »blems 


most about and give most attention to 
You think of it as a town organization, 
and so do the farmers 


“For this reason many farmers will not 


care to join it. If you get them in at 
i che aper rate than the rest of us have 
to pay, they will not feel like they are 
regularly part of the organization, and 
neither will you. Most of you will ex- 
pect them to discuss only matters ol 
town-and-country interest, to be a sort ol 
visiting representation. They will not feel 
it home here Most of them will not 
come at all, and the few who do com«e 
will not likely come often or feel like 
taking a very active part. You wouldn't 
either, in their place. 

“If you want to meet the farmers as 


man to man and talk over the things all 
of you are interested in, get up a speciab 
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tow! nd-country organization or ap- 
[ ymmittee from the Farm Bureau, 

those committees meet on an 
eq ijooting and work out a program 
lor ii O| US 


Making the Joint Efforts of Town and 
Fruitful and Profitable 
There what this 
said. Not that it is bad for farmers 
to belong to town organizations or ior 
townsmen to belong to farmer organiza- 
tions. Both of these are all right—as 
far as they go. They help to promote 
goodwill and understanding. But they 
do not go far enough; they are inade- 
to any lasting accomplishment be- 
cause they do not bring the two sets of 
men together on a basis of equality. 
And that is a thing needed where real 
results are to be sought for 
chambers of commerce have 
sought to lay the foundation for con- 
certed action by changing themselves 
from town to town-and-country 
organizations. This is a 
tackling of the difficulty 
come it in 
least, an understanding of the situation, 
an insight into the spiritual processes 
required to bridge over the 
division. Yet there is danger that the 
new county chamber of commerce mav 
remain the old town organization under 


Country 


was sense in man 


quate 


Some 


bodily 

courageous 
It may over- 
shows, at 


some cases It 


needless 


a new name, or—a smaller danger— 
that it may become but a modified form 
of farm organization. Besides, it is to 
that remain 
some distinction, some conflict even, be- 
tween town and country interests. The 
strictly farmer organization will still be 
needed, as will the purely town organ- 
ization. It is a mistake for a farm 
bureau or a farmers’ cooperative to get 
too many townsmen in it; to get too 
much of the town point of view. Despite 
all I have said about the desirability oi 
town and country cooperation and about 
the mutuality of town and country in- 
terests, I am persuaded that even the 
small town will be benefited by having 
its leaders of thought and action get to- 
gether simply as townsmen and discuss 
the town and its needs. When the farm- 
ers have worked out their policies and 
programs, and when the townsmen have 
done the same, they will both be ready 
to get together to work out whatever 
may be called for in the way of com- 
promise, of accommodation, of adjust- 
ment, and of active cooperation. 


be recognized there will 


Every effort of the country town to 
cooperate with the country about it or 
to draw the farmer folk about it closer 
to it in feeling and action is to be com- 
mended. Many such efforts, however, 
have failed, or amounted to little, chiefly 


because they were made with the i 
that the farmer could be induced 
come into a town and play second 
dle, or rattle the bones. The effort 
get him to do this much, the willingn 
to give him even this place, may in 
eate an increasing understanding 
neighborliness, but they fall short 
the real cooperation that must be h: 
to make the joint efforts of town ar 
country fruitful and profitable. 


Neither Profit-Seeking nor Missionary 
Work Will Win the Farmer 
Speaking generally and at large, th 
towns have failed in their efforts t 
bring about town and country coope! 
tion; and they have failed chiefly b: 
cause they were interested in selling th 
farmer something for their own profit 
or in doing some sort of missionary work 
to uplift and advance him. The farmer 
is, as a rule, shrewd enough to detect 
the former purpose, and he is usually 
sufficiently self-reliant or stubborn to re- 
sent the latter. But he will nearly always 
respond to the advances of his town 
when it meets him on an equal footing 
and, with an outstretched hand of re- 
specting friendliness, stands ready to talk 
things over with him and to seek for 
common understandings and policies of 

mutual benefit. 


Street-Car Track Construction in 


Cincinnati 


Concrete Foundations Used Successfully 


OR several years street-railway 
K tracks in Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
been laid on a concrete foundation 
wherever the street they traverse is 
paved. On Madison Road it recently 
became necessary to tear up a track 


laid in concrete ten years ago, encase 
new rails and ties in concrete and re- 
place the old road surface with a con- 


crete pay ement. 


Construction of Old Track 

The old track consisted of 7-inch, 96- 
pound Trilby rail spiked to wooden ties. 
{round the ties to a depth of 6 inches 
under them and 4 inches above there 
was placed 1:3:6 concrete. Upon this 
concrete foundation, a wood block pave- 
ment was laid to conform to the type 
of surface used on the rest of the street. 
The wood blocks were laid in the cus- 
tomary manner and the interstices filled 
with sand, with only a small expansion 
joint between them and the rail. No 
tar was used. This bond loosened and 
made it necessary to relay the track. 

Madison Road has a double car track. 
There is heavy vehicular as well as trol- 


ley traffic. To preserve service during 
the reconstruction work, one track was 
completed at a time. A temporary track 
was built along the shoulder and bal- 
lasted with material excavated from the 
track under construction. 


Reconstruction Necessary for Laying 
New Track 

The first task was the removal of the 
old track. The concrete around the bas« 
of the rails was broken loose and the 
rails were pried out. Then the concrete 
over the ties was shattered with ham- 
mers and drills, and the ties were lifted 
out by a gang of men using crowbars. 
The depressions from which the ties 
were removed left the old base very 
rough, assuring a good bond between it 
and the concrete that was to be placed 
above. 

When the old track was removed, the 
base was brushed clean and new 93- 
pound T-rails were laid and bolted to 
steel ties. The proper grade was se- 
cured by jacking up the track to the cor- 
rect elevation and placing wooden blocks 
under every third tie. On curves the 


track was also blocked to line by means 


of bracing against the adjacent pave- 
ment. 

After the track was at grade and in 
line, all bolts were spot-welded and the 
joints thermit-welded. The welds at 
the ends of rails were later smoothed up 
by cold cutting and grinding to make 
an even joint. 


Expansion Joint Along Rails to Preserve 
Pavement 

After everything was in readiness, pre- 
molded elastic material was placed along 
both sides of the web of the rail, and a 
bottom course of 1:3:6 concrete was put 
in from the old base to within 5 inches 
of the top of the rail. This was very 
carefully tamped around the ties and 
rails to assure a good bond and perfect 
support. 

The concrete mixer traveled on the 
highway beside the track. On new work 
where there is no old base course, the 
1:3:6 concrete extends from the top of 
the tie to 6 inches below the bottom of 
the tie. 

After the base course had hardened, 
« 5-inch wearing course of 1:14:3 con- 
crete was laid. This concrete was struck 
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METHODS AND RESULTS IN LAYING CONCRETE FOUNDATIONS FOR STREET-CAR TRACKS IN CINCINNATI, OHIO 








1.—Breaking away old concrete around the ties and prying them out. 2.—-The new rails were bolted to steel ties and later welded. The track 

was brought to grade by blocking under each third tie. Blocking against the pavement brought the track to line. %3.—-Heavy jacks were used 

in raising the track to grade. 4.—A pre-molded expansion joint was placed along both sides of the rail. The bottom course of 1:3:6 concrete 

was then placed to within 5 inches of the top of the rail. 5.—The mixer ran on the street pavement, dumping the concrete in each strip to be 

paved. 6.—The completed track area. The wearing course is a 5-inch slab of 1:1'2:3 mix with ',-inch expansion joints at 30-foot intervals. 
The surface was struck off with a straight edge resting on the rails 


off with a straight edge resting on the at 30-foot intervals. The edge of the within the track area 


rails and was belted and otherwise fin- street pavement, 18 inches from the The cost of rails, steel ties, concrete 
ished as in the case of ordinary concrete rails, was painted to prevent bond be- and the construction work averages $10 
pavement. tween the edges of the highway and a linear foot for single track, in Cincin- 


A %-inch expansion joint was installed the pavement that was about to be laid nati 
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How Shall Payment Be Made for Extras 
on Public Works Contracts? 


By PHILIP A. BEATTY 


Crvi. Encrneer. Bureau or Municrpat Research oF PHILADELPHIA 


UBLIC works construction is 


P usually performed under a con- 

tract, in which the municipality 
(or other governmental unit) and the 
contractor are the principals and the 
engineer is the arbiter. 

The contract consists essentially of a 
proposal, a bond and agreement, 
binding the governmental unit to pay 
for and the contractor to perform, at a 
price and within a 


period set 


right to increase or decrease the item- 
ized quantities after the letting of the 
contract, paying for the work actually 
done at the unit price bid. No limit is 
placed upon the increase or decrease by 
many specifications, but some contracts 
for public works restrict the change to 
“less than 20 per cent of the total 
amount of the contract price.” Thus 
a reasonable variation of the quantities 


sary. If the extra 10,000 cubic yard 
ean be excavated at the unit price, this 
would be the best method of fixing 
price for the extra work. However, 
the extra work were more difficult or 
expensive to perform than the work 
upon which the unit prices were bid, 
adherence to the unit prices might work 
a hardship on the contractor. Thus, in 
the example previously given, the ad- 
ditional excavation might be at 





forth in the 
construction 


proposal, certain 
services described 
with more or less accuracy in the 
plans and the specifications 

The proposal is based on a 
schedule of items and quantities 
furnished by the engineer; op- 
posite each item the contractor 
sets a price for which he agrees 
to perform each unit of the items 
given. Contracts based on these 
prices are termed unit price con- 
tracts 

If this schedule indicated every 
item and the total quantities 
with absolute accuracy, and if 
the plans and specifications were 





2. At fixed prices stated in the specifications 

3. Under a special unit-price agreement be- 
tween the contracting parties 

4. With a lump sum, agreed upon between the 
engineer and the contractor 

5. By force account, on a cost-plus-a-percentage 
basis 

6. At cost plus a fixed sum 

Which of these is preferable depends upon the 


particular circumstances. 
here analyzed briefly and recommendations as to 
procedure are made. 


Six Methods of Paying for Extra Work 


There are several methods by which public 
works contracts may provide for payment for 
extra work. These are: 

At the unit prices bid by the contractor 


The 


six methods 


are 


a depth so much greater than the 
unit-price yardage that the unit 
price would not be fair compen- 
sation for it. 

Fixing the prices in the speci- 
fications, the second method, 
gives the contractor no choice 
concerning them, and is open to 
the objection that the prices 
fixed may be lower than the price 
for which the contractor thinks 
he can do the work. In that 
event he must be willing to ac- 
cept a loss, refuse to bid, or add 
something to another item to 
make up a possible shortage. As 
the specifications give only the 








periect, there would be no ne- 
cessity for extra work; and, if all went 
well with the contractor, the contract 
could be completed at the price bid. 
This probably never occurs on major 
work. Test pits and borings seldom tell 
the whole story of subsurface conditions, 
nor are they always correctly 
interpreted. Great boulders may be 
mistaken for ledge rock, and in con- 
sequence it may be necessary to make 
deeper excavation and the more expen- 
sive foundation than originally contem- 
plated. An un-charted sewer or water 
line may be uncovered within the limits 
of the proposed structure. Quicksand or 
flowing clay, unstabilized by the excava- 
tion, may necessitate the underpinning 
or reconstruction of adjacent structures. 
Also during construction it may be to 
the owner's advantage to make exten- 
sive alterations in the plans. Since 
these contingencies cannot always be 
foreseen, the price bid by the contractor 
does not provide for the added costs. 
Hence, when the added work is done, 
the contractor feels justified in claiming 
additional compensation. 

How shall the additional compensa- 
tion be fixed? The problem is simplest 
when the added work is comparatively 
small in amount, and of a kind for 
which a unit price has been bid. Most 
specifications reserve to the engineer the 


for which there are unit prices is pro- 
vided for. When the quantities are in- 
creased within the limits in which the 
contractor must do the work at the 
unit prices bid, the increase is properly 
called “additional work.” 

This article is not especially concerned 
with additional work. It is rather con- 
cerned with “extra work,” which may 
be defined as (1) work of a kind for 
which unit prices have been bid, but 
in excess of the quantity which the con- 
tractor is obliged to do at the unit 
prices, or (2) work of a kind for which 
no provision at all has been made in 
the schedule. Compensation for extra 
work may be fixed by a supplementary 
contract or under an extra-work clause 
in the contract. The latter is generally 
used. 


The Six Methods Analyzed 
Payment for extras at the unit prices 
hid by the contractor can, of course, be 
used only where the extra work is of a 
kind covered by the unit prices. If it 


ean be used it is usually the best method. 
Suppose, for example, that under the 
contract the contractor can be required 
to excavate 40,000 cubic yards at a 
price per yard bid by him, but that in 
the course of the work, 50,000 cubic 
yards of excavation are found neces- 


fixed prices for the extra work, 
and not the quantities, a definite conclu- 
sion as to additional costs cannot be 
reached by the contractor and he must 
add what he hopes will be enough to 
cover them. On the other hand, if he 
considers the fixed prices high enough 
to yield a good profit, he is debarred 
from reflecting this thought in his esti- 
mate, because it may happen that no 
extra work will be done under these 
prices. 

A special unit-price agreement for 
extra work, the third method, has much 
to recommend it, if approached in a 
fair, open-minded manner by two expe- 
rienced men. However, the contractor is 
usually better equipped than the en- 
gineer for this bargaining, since he is in 
daily touch with costs, while the en- 
gineer has them only at second hand. 

The fourth method is the “lump-sum” 
agreement. As compared with other 
methods, this one seems to have no 
special advantages. If it is used, there 
are only two ways to arrive at the lump 
sum. One is an “intuitive estimate”— 
that is, a guess; the other, a knowl- 
edge of unit prices and quantities. Some 
intuitive estimators are good guessers, 
and some are not. This makes the re- 
sults uncertain. On the other hand, if 
the unit prices and quantities are known, 
the first or the third method would 








em preferable. 
“Force account,” the fifth method of 
vying for extra work, places the con- 
ractor’s forces, or a portion of them, 
the disposal of the employer's en- 
neers. Separate accounts are kept of 
he cost of these forces and of the 
iterials incorporated by them in the 
tructures, and these costs, plus a per- 
entage of them previously agreed upon, 
re paid to the contractor. The per- 
entage is intended to cover overhead, 
general supervision, and other items set 
forth in the specifications. Force 
ount, then is a term used in this report 
to designate the work which is done un- 
ler the contract, though not included in 
the contractor’s bid, and which is paid 
for at cost plus a percentage.* 


ac- 


The siath method is cost plus a fixed 
sum. This method is listed in the 
Standard Municipal Contract Form is- 
sued by the American Society for Munic- 
ipal Improvements. It is similar to 
force account except that the contractor 
receives a fixed sum in addition to the 
cost of the work instead of cost plus 
a percentage of the cost. The intent is 
to remove any incentive to increase the 
cost of the work which may exist if a 
percentage of the cost is paid. This 
method is more commonly used on large 
and independent pieces of work, the cost 
of which can be closely determined be- 
forehand. Its use on work which is an 
unanticipated part of a unit-price con- 
tract is usually open to the objection 
that the contractor, not knowing the ex- 
tent of the additional responsibility he 
must assume, finds it difficult to decide 
beforehand on a fixed sum as compen- 
sation. In none of the specifications 
examined in this study is cost plus a 
fixed sum mentioned. 


Recommended Procedure 


As a result of its study of methods 


of paying for extra work, particularly 
the force-account method, the Bureau 
of Municipal Research of Philadelphia 
makes the following recommendations: 


1. The specifications should be truly 
specific and should be standardized as far 
as practicable. Every point which, so far 

* Although this article deals especially with force 
account as a means of performing and paying for 
work which is not foreseen at the time a unit- 
price contract is let, it should be understood that 
force account may be a method of performing and 
paying for the entire job. An interesting example 
f this is supplied by W. W. Horner, chief en- 
gineer, sewers and paving, Board of Public Ser- 
vice, St. Louis, Mo. He says: “The city of St. 
Louis has just carried out a contract amounting 
to over one million dollars entirely by force ac- 
count, this procedure having been decided upon 
because of the construction work being required 
to be done in the bed of a stream subject to 
continual freshets. In this instance, it was con- 
sidered economically unsound to require bidders to 
state unit prices, when the conditions under which 
the work was to be done were entirely indeter- 
minable, and such procedure would invite gambling 
and would result either in bankruptcy to the low 
bidder or in the payment by the city 
[of] costs which might not eventually 
volved.” 


be in- 
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is can be foreseen, may raise a 
between the contractor and the engineer 
during performance of the contract, or in 
the mind of the contractor at the time of 
making his proposal, should be covered 
in the 


que stion 


Specifications. Standardization of 
specifications—that is, uniformity with 
other cities—is, of course, not a matter 


solely within the city’s control. However, 
completeness and uniformity of specifica- 
tions should encourage bidding, « specially 
by out-of-town conti actors, by reducing 
the necessity “of guarding against surprises 


which may otherwise be encountered dur- 


ing the course of the work. 
2. Extra work probably cannot be 


avoided on major 
Vision should be 
fications. 

3. A schedule of fixed prices for extra 
work is of doubtful utility for the reason 
that if the kind, quantity, and 
the work (all which must be known 
in order to fix prices intelligently) 
be foreseen, it would be better to pro- 
vide for the extra work in the schedule 
of items and unit prices; and if they can- 
not be foreseen, any figures prepared by 
the engineers must be guesswork, which is 
contrary to the whol 
of the specifications. 


4. It would 


construction, and I 


made for it in the 


ro- 


speci- 


cost ol 


of 


can 


theory and intent 


best 


seem to use forces 
account only where other methods of pay- 
ing for extra work are impracticable 


Other methods should, therefore, be pro- 
vided for in the specifications; but force 


account should also be provided for in 
the event that the other methods are 
found impracticable. 

5. The percentage to be allowed on 


force-account work should be fixed at a 
reasonable rate stated in the specifications. 

6. The items on which the percentage 
is allowed and the for which the 
percentage 1s meant compensate the 
contractor should be stated in the specifi- 
cations. 

7. The specifications should provide for 
the rental of plant, equipment, and power 


items 
to 
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tools at prices to be agreed upon in writ- 
ing, and should state how plant repairs 
ire to be taken care of. No percentage 
should be allowed on rental 

S Extra work should be expre ssly 
made a part f tne contract, subject to 
ill the conditions of it, especially those 
referring to insurance, and the fixing of 
responsibility for accident 

+ On large contracts the 1mount 
which can be spent on extra work should 
he limited to some percentage of the con- 
tract price ind a sum should be set be- 
vond which ent for extra work can- 
not be 1d will idditional authori- 
itien 

10 It mav be desirable it times for 
he city to furnish materials for construc- 
tion The specifications should therefore 
reserve this right On the question 


should be allowed 
cost of materials fur- 


whether the contractor 


i percentage on the 


nished by the city no recommendation 1s 


made 
11. 


cies, 


Except for work done in 
claims for force-account work should 
valid based written 
orders, and costs should be 
work is begun. 


emergen- 


unless on 


not be 
agreed upon 


in writing before 


12. Specifications should provide for 
daily checking of time sheets by repre- 
sentatives of the contractor and the en- 


r and for the filing of the sheets in 


offices. 


gine 
their respective 


13. Payments for extra work should be 


made monthly and should be based on 
monthly statements made by the con- 


tractor. 

14. Specifications should give the con- 
tractor the right to an extension of time 
for the completion of a contract delayed 


by the necessity of doing extra work 
AvutHor’s Norte This article is largely an ab- 
tract from a report on “Force Account on Unit 
Frice Construction Contracts,”’ prepared the 
Burea f Municipal Research of Philadelphia as 
agent of the TI us Skelton Harrison Founda- 
tion. The full report is obtainable on applica- 
tion t he Bureau, at 311 South Juniper Street. 


Bridging the Gap Between Popular Government 
and Scientific Government 


«¢ A DMINISTRATION by 
4 ical technical experts is the 


temporary answer to the challenge to 
bridge the gap between popular govern- 
ment and scientific government. In in- 
creasingly important fields of govern- 
mental activity, government impinges 


nonally on the individual through the 
uon of such experts: 


ards of medical or sanitary science; 
ing inspectors who are supposed to put 


into practice the approved results of en- 
transportation and com- 
mercial experts who apply the findings of 


gineering science; 
economic investigations and 
analyses. The introduction of 
pert administration numerous ob- 
stacles of a political nature to overcome. 
It is impeded by the tradition of a spoils 


specialized 
such 


has 


system, by the dominant emphasis on re- 


sponsibility to the public opinion at the 
polls, and by the prevalent technique of 


political practice; but it also meets an im- 


non-polit- 
con- 


health officers who 
einploy the methods and apply the stand- 
build- 


ex- 


portant limitation as a result of our tradi- 
” 


tion of government by law 
Thus writes John Dickinson, of Prince- 


ton University, in a recent issue of the 
Political Science Review, who incidentally 
urges the importance of non-political pub- 
lic officials being above suspicion as ex- 
perts in the governmental activity which 
they undertake 

“A recent enumeration mentions a com- 
missioner of health in an American city 
who was a harness-maker; a public utili- 
ties commissioner who was a barber; a 
commissioner of sanitation who was a 
house-mover ind another commussioner 
of health who was an undertaker.” The 
correction of this state of iffairs rests, not 


with 


with the courts, but the ippointing 
or electing powers. The law, however, in- 
evitably adapts itse If to the conditions it 
finds, and before we insist that expert ad- 


ministration be relieved from hampering 
interference by the judges, we should make 
sure that its expertness is above suspicion.” 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Reported by 
Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 
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Vew Central Heating Plant and be the concealment o he large smoke- 
Pleasure Casino for Beach Front *'“ k in an impressive column which will 
> be illuminated at night 
“ isbury Park Being built north of the heating plant 
Assury Park, N. J—With the comple- the new casino will have wings on both 
tion during the next few months of the the east and west sides of the boardwalk, 
1 \ entral heating plant ind casino on the construction to he fireproof The 
the te h front, the half-way mark will casino proper. however. will be east of 
been reached in Asbury Park’s am- the walk and so planned that will ex- 
bitio resort development program. tend lengthwise along the boardwalk, leav- 


£ plant will provide heat for ing but a small portion of it to extend 


‘ ! lding on the ocean front that is out over the water 
open the entire year. Located at the foot The main hall or auditorium of the 
< \\ Lake. one of its features will casino is to be 100 by 200 feet An or- 
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chestra platform and stage, 44 feet 6 
inches wide, will be on the east side, and 
its cireular rear wall, with the half-dom« 
ceiling, will present a half-shell effect. On 
each side of the stage will be dressing- 
rooms, the organ chambers and necessary 
storerooms. A cantilever gallery, to ac- 
comodate 1,200, is built on three sides of 
the auditorium. Behind the gallery seats 
will be a wide promenade, available as a 
lounging section when the auditorium is 
not occupied. 

This main portion of the casino is to be 
built on piles that support reinforced con- 
crete piers in cast iron shells, which in 
turn are to support a deck of heavy rein- 
forced, waterproof slabs of concrete. A 
wide promenade will run out over the 
water to the north and south and along 
the east or ocean end of the building 
Shops and concessions will line most of 
the boardwalk frontage of both casino 
wings, which are to be connected by an 
ircade. The walk has been widened to 60 
feet between the two sections and actu- 
ally will constitute a pavement of col- 
ored cement. 

The exteriors of both casino buildings will 
be of brick and Indiana limestone. The 
group with its decorative skyline, promi- 
nent features of which are the three domes 
over the auditorium, is adapted from fa- 
mous buildings at the resorts of south- 
ern France, particularly those of th: 
Riviera. A complete scheme of decorative 
lighting has been developed for both ex- 
teriors and interiors, which will convey a 
festive atmosphere about the casino 

Both the heating plant and the casino 
were designed by Whitney Warren, chief 
architect, and associated architects, Ernest 
A. Arend, Arthur F. Cottrell, and Ken- 
neth McM. Powner of New York. The 
arches in the heating plant facing Wesley 
Lake were designed after similar arches in 
the Louvain Library in France, also Mr 
Warren’s creation. 














HOW CASINO NOW BEING BUILT AT ASBURY PARK WILL LOOK WHEN COMPLETED 
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THE 


(Contract ire expected to be awarded 
the City Commissioners soon for a 
2,000,000 convention hall, amusement pier 
| boardwalk theater An extensive 
re group is being completed, and addi- 
ynal buildings, to blend with the devel- 
ment project outlined, probably will be 
irted within the next few months 


CLARENCE E. F. HETRICK 
Ma 


Dubuque Opens New Municipal 
Rail and River Terminal 


Dusvuque, lowa—This city formally re 
gained its lost title of a river port on 
\ugust 16, when the new municipal rivet 
nd rail terminal was dedicated. Promi- 

nt city, state and federal officials partic- 

ited, while shippers and river transpor- 

tion enthusiasts attended from various 
oints between Minneapolis and New Or- 
leans 

Made possible by the passage of a $350.- 
000 bond issue, this important deve loy - 
ment project was inaugurated two years 
igo, when preparations were being made 
to push the first Federal Barge Line’s 
freight tows from St. Louis to St. Paul 
The special bond-issue campaign was con- 
ducted in an intelligent and systematic 
manne! Advocates of the issu employed 
figures supplied by representatives of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, a govern 
ment corporation which is leasing the ter- 
minal facilities, showing that the project 
would not involve an imcrease in taxes 
{ plan was formulated whereby the money 
paid the city in rental for the terminal 
should be placed in a sinking-fund from 
which principal and interest on the bonds 
would be met. 

Following the passage of the bond is- 
sue, a Dock Commission of three mem- 
be rs was appointed to have comple te con- 
trol of the deve lopme nt work and to serve 
without remuneration Completed in 
August, the terminal is modern in every 
way and consists of a number of units 
The general cargo terminal, or package 
terminal as it is sometimes called, consists 
of a dock house, 220 feet by 100 feet, a 
wharf barge (the floating unit of the ter- 
minal) and an escalator (a moveable unit 
connecting the wharf barge and dock 
house. A loading platform, 220 feet by 20 
feet, with ample railroad siding and spot- 
ting space for trucks, makes transfer from 
barge to rail or from barge to motor truck 
easy and economical. A system of trucks, 
gasoline tow-motors and electrically-ope r- 
ated handling equipment is used in the 
transfer, loading and unloading of freight 

The dock house includes a public ware- 
house with more than 12,000 square feet 
of storage space, avallable to shippers lor 
storage of merchandise in transit at a 
nominal figure. The bulk cargo terminal, 
consisting of a railroad trestle-work ex- 
tending 850 feet in the river, is used ex- 
clusively for transferring freight from 
barge to freight car and vice versa. Loco- 
motive cranes are used for handling 
freight on this unit. Railroad tracks serv- 
ing the terminal are owned and controlled 
by the Dock Commission. Adjoining the 
terminal property, large fuel storage tanks 
have been built, the reservoirs for the 
oil-burning tow boats. Oil is towed to 
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AIRPLANE VIEW OF MUNICIPAL RIVER AND RAIL TERMINAL AT DUBUQUE 


The bulk cargo terminal is shown in the left foreground, and the general cargo terminal with 
dock house, escalator and wharf barges to the right 
Dubuque by w ! d stored un y I 
reservoirs Io! se oO he ows ! g han | y 
from Dubuque north to the Twin Cities ult with tl in, hows 
The Federal Barge Line is gaining such d g | 
popularity as a freight carrier that the finally s 1 by the constructik 
Dubuque Dock Commission is turning it broom 12 t long, which was 
ittention to plans for the enlargement of the front the grader. It is now 
the facilities aii Gili Memicaaee Mak Miah. cat Mia a 
FRANK J. DELANEY) from 2 to 4 blocks before making 
( r { ‘ ne a t 
‘ ick g | h f 


Falling Leaves on the 





City’s Streets ment ( sangdoseay? 
Mopesto, Catir—This being the time of (nisi Me | 

\ ir that leaf collection becomes an ie v 60 ; , oa 

sistent problem to officials of many citi C7 a rh yet we e ei 

it mav be of interest to recount our expe- ri 

rience last fall in Modesto and the eve Lg gee xt ative bh, ; 

tion from hand brush sweeping to o i ak ee “a eae 

present efficient, inexpensive, and entiré pe en tal , 

satisfactory system ae RAL ee ee eee aH saree 
The hand push broom proved slow and ’ tel ’ nd s 

expensive, as small piles were left at 25 

50-foot intervals, and were impossible ‘ 

removal since automobiles were parked all 

long the street curbs. This method was 

ibandoned several years ago and a horse- 

drawn broom method adopted This had Other ““Forward Steps” 

the same drawbacks of slowness and piles 

of leaves left at close intervals. The prob- Items 

lem became really serious and it be will be found in the new de- 

ap to give study to some new sys- partment, “To Make a Long 
em 


Story Short.” beginning on 
Aiter some consideration i one-mat 103 f th . 
’ page 0 1s Issue. 

power grader, which was purchased for us pag 








on alleys and dirt streets, was put into set 














A GRADER, FITTED WITH A BRUSH, SWEEPS INTO PILES THE LEAVES ON 
MODESTO’S 30 MILES OF STREETS 
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How Can We Keep Our Street-Cleaning 





Budgets from Growing Too Rapidly? 


NDER no conditions do we wish 
| | our streets to be any less clean 

than they are today. And as 
progressive citizens we do not want to 
think that they will not be cleaner in the 
future. In order to organize for a defi- 
nite end, we must first decide just what 
the object of our endeavors is to be. 
“Preventive Street Cleaning” has been 
Fine; 
if we are to prevent something, we must 
be just as careful in defining that which 
we are going to prevent and its source. 
Milton J. Rosenau in his magnificent 
studies which have contributed so much 
to the science of 


suggested as an appropriate title 


preventive medicine 
first sought the cause of the malady and 
then the means for eradicating it. Ap- 
plying this to our problem, we must 
first determine the sources of street dirt. 


Sources of Street Dirt 

Prob ibly the greatest source of street 
dirt, using the generally accepted defini- 
tion of dirt as “misplaced matter,” is 
ourselves. What do we find on the street 
the gutters? Everything that 
can easily and_ ineonspicuously be 
dropped there. One of the outdoor 
sports of the day is counting the plates 
on the passing motor cars setting forth 
the owners’ political preferences. Why 
not apply the same in the next cigarette 
popularity contest? Instead of blind- 
folding the victim, let the publicity man- 
ager select a block in the financial dis- 
trict and find out what cigarette pack- 
age is found most frequently in the gut- 
ter. Follow this with a count in the 
wholesale dry goods district, then the 
produce district, and last, the slums. 
The scores would run: Financial Dis- 
trict: Ducky Tykes, 12; New Silver, 9; 
Mammals, 6; and Lesterfields, 5, with 
some variations in the other areas. Can't 
you see the full-page newspaper adver- 
tisements setting forth the joy of the 
publicity manager of Ducky Tykes when 
he finds that more empty packages of 
his brand are found in the gutters of 
the financial district than any other 
brand? 


and in 


Bits of foil from a piece of gum, wrap- 
pings from a chocolate nut bar, an old 
envelope that will not hold another note 
on its face, back or inside, a note care- 
fully penned by the more domestic head 
of the household listing the day’s pur- 
chases for the hard-working male—all 
these and more find their way into the 
gutters, mixed with other misplaced mat- 
ter. 


By THEODORE REET KENDALL 

Construction work adds its large con- 
tribution to the dirt upon the streets 
Much of it is not preventable, but a 
large proportion could be kept off the 
streets by a little more care on the part 
of the builders and demolishers of our 
large cities. 

There is scarcely a city in the coun- 
try that can boast 100 per cent paved 
streets. The side streets or alleys still 
of earth are large contributors of dirt 
to the paved streets, particularly on wet 





Organize and Equip 
Properly 

The causes of street litter 
are many, but each cause may 
be reached through some or- 
ganization of school children, 
business men, contractors or 
merchants, whose help invar- 
iably will reduce the amount 
of litter to be removed. 
Modern equipment, carefully 
selected and well maintained, 
will further help to reduce the 
money necessary to approach 
the ideal of Spotless Town as 
synonomous with progressive 
American cities. 











days. Even the city that claims it is 
99.97 per cent pure in the matter of 
paved streets and alleys, finds that the 
water department has cut into the pave- 
ment and left an earth fill that spreads 
over the surrounding pavement. Or the 
electric light company is doing a fine 
civic act by removing its poles from the 
streets and running its conduits under- 
ground. Result, during the entire pe- 
riod of transition from overhead to un- 
derground the streets are littered with 
earth swept from the none too neat piles 
along the sides of the road. 

As long as man remains a gregarious 
animal there must be thousands of tons, 
hundreds of thousands of cubic yards, 
of material of a loose nature hauled 
through the streets each day to be de- 
stroyed by incineration or used in some 
manufacturing process for the good of 
mankind. The waste paper of our house- 
holds and business offices is gathered to- 
gether in large burlap bags or baled 
and hauled away to be used in the manu- 
facture of cheaper grades of paper or 
cardboard. In its lengthy trip through 


the city streets the wind wafts ribbons 
of paper, loose pieces of tissue and other 
remnants into the air and onto our none 
too clean streets, adding its bit to the 
work of the street-cleaning forces. 

The welcoming of distinguished trans- 
Atlantic fliers—or those that were 
fortunate enough to be rescued,—notable 
foreign statesmen, and motion picture 
stars, includes enthusiastic greetings in 
the form of blizzards of ticker tape, 


shredded telephone directories, and 
spoiled letters emptied from waste 
paper baskets. The Department of 


Street Cleaning of New York City has 
developed a most remarkable defense 
for these aerial attacks and removes 
hundreds of tons of litter from the finan- 
cial district in a very few hours after 
the distinguished visitor has been pre- 
sented with his scroll at the City Hall. 

There is a type of apartment house 
dweller in some of our cities who has 
no respect for the stroller on the walk 
below his window nor the white wing 
who patrols his block. When his day 
is done and the evening meal completed, 
there are some remnants that will not 
improve with age. These are wrapped 
carefully in the advertising section of 
the evening paper, tied with a piece of 
white string and nonchalantly tossed out 
of the window to be received none too 
cordially by the pedestrian at whose 
feet the offering falls. He viciously kicks 
the parcel into the gutter, and there it 
remains until the following day, when 
the white wing adds it to his collection. 

These are but a few of the sources of 
street dirt, but they will start one think- 
ing in the direction of prevention. Men- 
tion might be made of many more of 
the out-of-the-ordinary sources. It has 
been shown that in Pittsburgh the 
amount of soot deposited from smoke 
emounts to many tons per square mile. 
All this that falls on the street is a 
particularly dusty form of street dirt 
that must be removed before it rises 
into the air again and causes more dam- 
age than it possibly can in the traveled 
way. 

Few taxpayers realize that snow is 
really a form of street dirt. It must be 
removed from the highways and city 
streets to make them safe. Those fortu- 


nate cities in Florida and California that 
are free from this form of dirt still have 
their troubles with their storms and 
quakes, and we should all be thankful 
that they are free from minor troubles 
like snow when such destructive agencies 
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visit them periodically. The snow that 

falls on the street direct from the sky 

seldom causes as much trouble as the 

added piles that are heaped on the street 

by adjacent property owners. 

the Prevention of 
Street Litter 

Immediately upon the opening of the 
New York City schools this year, the 
Anti-Litter Bureau of the Merchants 
Association of New York began its 1928- 
1929 campaign to reduce the amount of 
street refuse which must be cleaned up 
by municipal departments accorded that 
privilege. The selection of 15,000 block 
captains from the civics classes in High 
and Junior High Schools was the first 
step in arousing in the young minds 
throughout the city a feeling of civic 
pride in making a cleaner city. Last 
year, conditions in the streets were 
greatly improved by the activity of the 
Bureau and the block captains. 

This is just one of the many organiza- 
tions which can be enlisted in the work 
of municipal housekeeping to make the 
city look better and to reduce the munic- 
ipal expenditures necessary for remov- 
ing litter from the city streets. 

Every city has its chamber of com- 
merece, Rotary or Lions Club, composed 
of active, intelligent, progressive business 
men, not one of whom permits waste 
paper or dirt to accumulate within his 
store. Approached properly by diplo- 
matic officials from the Street Cleaning 
Department, he can readily be enlisted 
to at least organize his business per- 
sonnel in a campaign against street litter. 
This may very well start with the porter 
who throws boxes and other rubbish in 
the alley and surreptitiously empties his 
dustpan at the curb in front. 

Women’s clubs, which have proved 
such a force for civic improvement 
throughout the country, can be enlisted 
for their moral support and for practi- 
cal help in the home in reducing the 
amount of refuse which reaches residen- 
tial streets. 

The Street Cleaning Department will 
find the Department of Health an able 
agency for propaganda for tying up 
health and clean streets, and thus cre- 
ate a desire on the part of civic organ- 
izations to aid the department in charge 
of cleaning to enable it to produce 
cieaner streets at less cost. 

The Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and 
Campfire Girls are all composed of the 
youth of our cities at the most impres- 
sionable age. Let their aid be enlisted 
in reducing the cost of municipal house- 
cleaning. Usually, Scout patrols are or- 
ganized by districts, and the ideal of at 
least one good deed each day will spur 
the Boy Scout on to take a pride in 
helping to make his section of the city 
a real Spotless Town. 

From kindergarten 


Organization for 


through high 


school, the youth of the city may be 


enlisted, and cooperation can be 
sought through the churches and their 
schools. It is the youth of today 
if not properly impressed with the needs 
and advantages of the Anti-Litter cam- 


aisO 


wh 


paign, will be the distributors of cigar 
ette packages, tinfoil and other divers 
wrappers in our gutters in a few years, 
li they have not already begun It is 


well worth the sincere and earnest effort 
of the Street Cleaning Department over 
a period of years to educate the youth 
of the cities. The cities will realize on 
this investment for many years to come 
and make it possible to operate with- 
out a rapidly increasing street-cleaning 
budget 

The installation of refuse de- 
void of advertising other than “Place ref- 
use here” has proved particularly effec- 
tive in reducing the amount of 
paper that reaches the streets 
should be taken that they are frequently 
emptied in order that they may always 
be ready to serve. 


Cases 


waste 


Care 


Proper Sight Lu 
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Motor Equipment Helps Reduce 
Costs 
Today we have ava e well-bult, 
moderate-pt ind nomical motor- 
zed street-cleaning equipment in_ the 
orm of motor sweepers, motor pick-up 
sweepers I flushing equipment 
mounted on heavy-d s, and va- 
cuum cleaning equipmer s well. The 
selection ¢ he proper pe of equip- 
met! v n view ( the type ot streets 

e | ne he ultim lisposal of 
e waste remove ind ie type of 
ste which collects in th rious dis- 
tricts W he p red ce ( excessive 
vor costs for the ever increasing army 
white wings 
Politieal consideration should never 
enter into the question of street clean- 
ing. It is true that no motor sweeper 
or vacuum cleaner has a vote, and the 
fact that if replaces dozens of white 
wings at less cost should not be over- 
shadowed bv the vote-getting ability of 


human machinery 


ves Help Reduce 


Traffic Accidents 


RAFFIC in municipalities 
can be reduced materially 
the correction of imperfect sight lines at 
various corners, in the opinion of Robbins 


accidents 
through 


B. Stoeckel, Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles for Connecticut. 
Mentioning what the State Highway 


Department of Connecticut is doing in 
that field, Commissioner Stoeckel in a re- 
cent bulletin published by the Department 
of Motor Vehicles of that state, entitled 
“The Sight Line,” offers suggestions for 
municipal officials to follow in correcting 
existing traffic conditions. By good 
sight line, with reference the motor 
vehicle operator, the Commissioner means 
a sufficiently wide vision for every traffic 
participant: at every point, so that he or 
she may have fair warning of the actions 
of other persons within the field of traffic 
operation immediately concerned 
Commissioner Stoeckel believes that 
many “bad corners” can be if 
the proper study is made by a munici- 
pality’s engineering department and a 
written recommendation given in each in- 
stance to the proper city body concerned 


a 


to 


correcte d 


Outdoor Recreation 


66 OW some maintain that love of 

N nature not teachable—which 
probably is true; and others say that love 
of nature cannot lean in any way 
knowledge—which probably is not. To be 
with nature is to have opportunity for 
devotions. To understand nature must 
surely be to have capacity for deeper rev- 
erence. 

“Qutdoor recreation takes one physi- 
cally to nature. Nature study—whether 
in the field, the museum or the school 
takes one intellectually to nature. Some- 


is 


on 


in the matter 
In the uss 
the 


ortance, 


of highways by pedestrians, 


line also of tremendous im- 
} the 
For pedestrian users he 
uncorrectable situations than for the 


sight 


1S 


Commissioner points out. 


finds many more 


auto- 


mobile operator. Regarding this phase of 
the subject he says 

“The highway belongs to all of its users 
ilike. The duty owed by the pedestrian 


is walking along 


If he 


busv street. with automobiles parked along 


is to take care a 


each side, ind he dodges off the side walk 
in back of an automobile, he is not using 
that care This is the commonest 
type of pedestrian accident, where the 
pedestrian forgets to look out for the 
sight line and emerges from in back of 


something Probably, the pedestrian 
problem cannot be taken care of by safety 
engineering to any great extent Educa- 
tion of the pedestrian by experience and 
study has made our people uncommonly 
able to take care of themselves. But in so 
lar as 1t 18 possible to better conditions by 
lines and other 
it should be done 


painted white directions 


on city streets, 


and Outdoor Study 


how, in the course of these transporta- 
tions, one may reach nature s} iritually 
‘Recreation and study ire closely 
coupled, but if the linkage is to be de- 
fined, the probe must re ich the dark re- 
cesses of man’s inner life. However, with- 
out probing we may know that recreation 
in the out-of-doors ind study of the out- 
of-doors—both are parts of the needful 


preparation for highest citizenship, whether 
spiritual or civic.” 
LAURENCE VAIL 


American Association of 


COLEMAN, 


Director Museums. 
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What Ils Public 


A 


Health? 


) ' 
| 
\ 1928 
iW Pul 
i ) I | 
(; \\ } ler 
Now 
he ! i ( 
whol i | t 
l to re 
1 I health o 
CO nity groups 
i i motmed 
( ind engineer 
har tabl \ 
I well-being ind 
s hese interesting’ A 
S ol hn diction 
| roduced. Savs Dr 
| | } State Commussioner ol 
I I | 
r the organized 
t ol 0 to eliminate CLIS@ ASE elk 
1 of health and well-b« 
g and u he span of life. Its seop 
i not only with the causes 
ad co ‘ disease, but with the 
‘ S08 I litions of health as well 
In dealing v the causes ind conditions 
CLseast ty must be essentially pre 
ventive character, whereas in dealing 
with the « ses and conditions of health, 
wtivity I st be productive of such 
causes and conditions.” 


Dr. S. J. Crumbins 
the American Child 
writes 


, General Director o 


Health 


Associ ation, 





THE MONTH IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


Conducted by JAMES A. TOBEY, DR. P. H. 
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Preventing Diphtheria 
pe gas iwainst smallpox has 
long been conceded, except by 


erverst and usualh del ded ew to con- 


1 positive immunity against that 
dread disease oday public health has 
n equally ethcacious went tor tl re- 
vention of diphtheria is well Ss a spe- 
fic remedy for that disease Aiter the 


aiscoveryv. ol diphtheria antitoxin and its 
introduction in the tre 
1895, there 


duction in the mortality 


itment of this dis- 
ease mn followed a great re- 


from diphtheria 


A test. for susceptibility to diphtheria 
known as the Schick Test, was devised 
ibout 1915, and shortly thereafter toxin- 


ntitoxin was developed as a 
ot diphtheria Poday, it 1s 
Dr. Ulrich Friedemann, 
London Lancet for 


preventive 
estimated by 
writing inthe 
August 4, 1928, that 


millions of children have had the S hick 
test in various parts of the world, and 
more than a million have been immunized 


wainst the disease. 
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< is no longer cons 
iw toxin-al ( 
I veen 3 and 10 
| between 1 and 3 
i Ch Scl t s 
check. sine I 10 2 
those given yXIN-Ar 
i veloy itt I 
| i immunization against d 
I been demonstrated in N 
\ ( he i studv of 180.000 
¢ the school session 1926-1927 
1 in the Weekly B 
Health Department for August 18 
PS. Out of 90,000 children, of whom 57 
() . n by the Schick test to 


to diphtheria and 
zed with toxin-antitoxin, ther 
diphtheria wher 
children used 


rred 70 cases of dipl 


17 cases ol 
90,000 untreated 


School Days 


ee the children of you 


community 


ed to go to school? This ques 


ertinent one it this time yt 
nd is being asked in many eit 
1 te health bulletins. By “equipped 


than being supplied witl 


nt more 
ils and the other paraphernalia ol the 
valuable equi 


ssroom lor the most 


ment of the pupil is good physi il and 
ental he ilth. 
Getting an education,” Savs Dr 


Ruhland, Commissioner of 
Health of Syracuse, N. Y., in Bett 
Health of that city for August, 1928, “re- 
quires first of all good health and plenty 

it ind he points that defective 


Ceorgt & 


out 


hearing, poor evesight, decayed teeth, n- 
ected tonsils, poor nutrition, ill health 
ind disease are manifest handicaps to a 
child’s ability to get the full benefit from 


the education opportunities which 
A health examination of 
school child, made by 
hysician before the child enters school, 
is suggested by Dr. M. Luise Diez of tie 
New York State Department of Health in 
radio talk delivered on August 25, 1928; 
ind subsequent health examinations every 
six months are recommended by Dr 
Lester J. Evans in the Monthly Bulletin 


our 
= hools provide. ' 


every a competent 


of the Newark, N. J., Department of 
Health for August, 1928 
lhe more common physical defects of 


re medied 
them 


school children can usually be 
The important item is to discover 
A systematic plan used by the 


State 


Virginia 
Board of Health is described in the 
Septembe r, 1928. issue of Hygeva, which 
school number. The superintendent 
survey of the chil- 
to enter school for the first 
time and requests parents to have a medi- 
examination made during the 


Is a 
makes a 
dren who are 


of schools 


cal sum- 


Records of these examinations are 


mer. 
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the fall o the teachers of the 
grades, who follow up the mak- _ ¢ 
correction 

I I i ¢ school he ilth I 
obtairted fro Division of Scho 
lygiel United States Bureau of Ed 

I \\ hing dD. ( s well 

e he ha itl nts and I 


ition 
| Fi) 
ippraising School Health 
(ctivities 
bie responsibilitv for the good he 
of school children devolves in ! 
T the re ! I | t hvs I 
ls in rg on tl 
ool itsel ] very 1001 hould t in 
lth, the con mot d id tl 
romotion of the he h of 1 upils, 1 
chers and s er lo s, | ost ¢ 
of its ] ils 
An excellent hool health appraisal 
form has been developed at the Massa 


Pro- 
H., of the De- 


hnology by 


fessor C. E. Turner, Dr. P 
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Eliminating Bad Boys by Good 
Playgrounds 


¥ Erin plavground is eliminating the 
" irom the An 


in the opinion of the 


bad bov’ 
borhood 
officials who ree 


erican neigh- 
playground 
contributed their 
opinions to a survey made by Tuer AMeEr- 
ICAN Cry. 

Juvenile 


ently 


delinquency has decre ised to 
1 remarkable cities where 


the playground movement has been suc- 


degree in these 


cessfully operated for a number of years 
In Milwaukee, Wis., for example, where 
supervision has been in progress more than 
25 years, a decrease of 20 per cent has 
been noted in the number of delinquents, 
ilthough during the same period the popu- 
lation has doubled 


Playground directors and superintend- 


ents of schools to the number of 351 
throughout the country responded to the 
questionnaire Of these, 223 reported a 


distinct decrease im court cases 


arising 
from breaches of conduct among the 
children, and have also noted a direct re- 
lationship between this reduction and th 
establishment of proper playing facilities 
Forty-six officials had no record of any 
relationship. The officials reporting no 
difference were mostly in small towns, 
where the child problem is less acute. 

Increasing use of both municipal and 
school grounds after nightfall is reported 
It is maintained by competent authorities 
that, without such facilities, not only ar¢ 
the children more apt to break the moral 
and legal codes during the evening pe- 
riod, but that with the supervision mad 
possible by illuminating and adequate 
fencing, they are kept off the streets, and 
hence out of danger of the automobiles 
that have during the past few years taken 
many thousands of young lives. 

While the playground officials wer 
nearly unanimous in holding the evening 





se of tl ostos ( | 
ound th ls of tl . 
not equip} i W n veilitie I 
lav, and he lo 1 open tl 
grounds ! d ) Vl. D 1) 
In ressing tl tan ( \ | 
eT Islon Ne ground airect« ! 
hasize the need of proper fencing { I 
he rot on ¢ he small child I} I i nq I ! 
natter, however, has apparently not i ‘ ork 
ceived the same attention as has beer leral Chief of P 
given to other equipment, such as play VW. Lege | i 
ipparatus, for 214 officials state that thei tatement s Mayor Earl E. Or 
playgrounds are not adequately fenced J. W. M Recreation Dire 
This problem of lighting and fencing Dayton, O tes that 
grounds seems to be among the major. city | de which shov 
considerations for new development in reas wher lequate lavgr 
playground work; 225 report that their been eq ed, the ivenile deli 
playgrounds are not adequately lighted : 30 t ver than in 


The importance of personal supervision 


Toledo Museum Purchases Sites for Schools 


Music and Design 


Wt N the will of the late Edw ra et il Ine I ! trie n whi 
Drummond Libbey has had time t: hem and » hated reary 
be Tp ( I Npiace 


put completely into effe t. the lol ao Li! na 


Museum of Art and the 


whole cultural has chal terized so 


life of Toledo, Ohio, will be the. ncher t t have bee! oaucts 
by a sple ndid school of music and n i d ti I l 
equally excellent school of design Land f H 
idjoining the Museum has already been for tl le dissemination 
purchased as a site for these new siruc- riet pbeauty in al 
tures, which are to be erected at a t city Oo ture t was Edwar 
of $1,000,000 each, the residue of the mond | vho also | 
S3.000.000 bequest to go into endowment or and patron ol a community-v 
funds to be used in connection with their ject in O California, whereby 
future work. fied plat lied to publi 
Actual building operations are not to te | ng, civic center 
be begun at present. But when the build- spaces, and an ugly little town 
ings are completed sometime in the not architectural distinction. (See T1 
too far future they will stand as a per- ICAN CITY, September 927 g 
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Fundamental Principles Which Should Govern 


a Municipality’ 


rincl} 


‘en RI one fundamental } 


h finances il 


must be founded to be effective. This is 
the pri control. Every function 
of finan 1dministration must be per- 
formed nder control so that the re- 
sults attained may approach as nearly as 
possible tl desired by the majority of 
the elect Expressed in the broadest 
terms, this control consists of four phases, 
namely 
1. Control over expenditures 
a trol over revenues 
Control over debt 
4. ¢ | over resources 
We shall attempt to state the main 
principles which, in our opinion, should 
govern the f r phases of control enumer- 
ated 
1. Control Over Expenditures 
Control over expenditures must consist 


of three kinds, namely 


Executive control 
Leg 
Auditing control 


itive control 


(a EXECUTIVE CONTROI 

Executive control over expe nditures 
must consist ol two main processes, 
namely 

i The f n of the program of expendi 

2. The ex 1 of the program of expenditure 

as enacted into law 

In order to establish and maintain ef- 
fective executive control over expendi- 
tures, all departments, bureaus, officers, or 
any other subdivisions or agencies of the 
city government which spend city 


moneys, must be subject to the complete 
and exclusive 
tive, with the 


legislative 


wuthority of the chief execu- 
exception, of course, of the 
body, the courts, and any agen- 
subordinate thereto. 
expenditure must 
ind submitted by the chief ex- 
ecutive as a complete program for the 
ensuing fiscal period, together with a com- 
plete program of the means of financing 
the proposed expenditures, the two pro- 
grams being closely coordinated one with 
the other 
In order 


cies properly 
The } 


prepared 


rogram of be 


to formulate and execute the 
program of expenditure, the executive must 
be supplied promptly with complete and 
accurate information of the following 

classes 
1. Actual expenditures classified by organization 
units, functions, or activities, and objects, 


compared with the estimated figures of the 
program 


idministration 


2. Actual expe es expressed it arable 
inits ! t 
3 The fir 1 I f eve expendable 
fund the resources, encumbrance 
m™ ] e and unexpended | al 
ince fund 1 this kind 
{ The eT i and unexpended balance 
of every appropriation 
The accumulated expenditures if eac! 
fund and from eacl appropriation cor 
pared with the estimated figures of the 
program 
6. Actual receipts of revenues classified | 
funds and subclassified by sources und 
compared with the estimated figures of the 
program of the means of financing. This 
s essential in order that expenditures may 
be curtailed if revenue collections are not 
materializing as anticipated and no laxity 
in collection exists 
7. The position of the Treasury, as shown by 
current resources and current liabilities 
(b) LEGISLATIVE CONTROL 


control 
of three 


over ¢ xpenditures 


main 


Legislative 
must 
namely: 


consist processes, 


1. Consideration of the program of expenditure 


proposed and submitted by the executive 


2. The amendment of this program, if that 
shall be deemed advisable 

3. The enactment of the amended program into 
law by act of appropriation 


If legislative control over expenditures 
is to be effective—that is, responsible and 
to public needs, the fol- 


lowing principles must obtain: 


truly responsive 


The 


preparing 


(1) of 


be 


work of considering estimates and 
and bills must 
centralized in one committee, board 


or other 


introducing 
finally 
body 
(2) The hearings of such a body must be pub- 

lic 
The 


must 


(3) conclusions reached by such a _ body 


be program, in 
cluding all the proposed expenditures for 


submitted as one 


the ensuing fiscal year with 
program of the means of financing 

The program of expenditure must be en- 
acted as a whole in the form of an ap- 
propriation act, coordinated with the pro- 
gram of financing 
also 


together the 


(4) 


which must be enacted 


as a whole and at the same time 


(ec) AUDITING CONTROI 

In order to assure that expenditures are 
incurred and consummated in accordance 
with law, contract and executive author- 
itv, orders and contracts must be exam- 
ined before issuance or execution and 
claims must be audited before payment, 
by some central authority. This author- 
ity is the City Auditor or City Comp- 
troller. This officer must be vested with 
the authority of approval or disapproval 
of any contract, order, or claim, and his 
power in this regard must be complete. 
No contract or order should be valid nor 
should any claim be payable without his 
approval, and his disapproval should be 
final. 


s Financial Administration 


It is not within the purpose of this ar 
ticle to describe suggested standards for the 
detailed methods or procedures by which 
the City Auditor should reach his con 
clusions respecting the approval or dis 
ipproval of an order, contract or claim 


2. 


As in the case of control over expendi- 
tures, control over revenues must consist 
of three kinds, namely: 


Control Over Revenues 


(a) Executive control 
(b) Legislative control 
(c) Auditing control 
(a) EXECUTIVE CONTROL 
Executive control over revenues must 


consist of two main processes, namely: 


1. The formulation of the 
raising 

2. The execution of the program 
raising as enacted into law 


program of revenue 


of 


revenue 


The formulation of the program of rev- 
cnue-raising necessarily proceeds from the 
program of expenditure. The program of 
revenue-raising is a part of the program of 
the means of financing, which includes, in 
addition to revenues, the surplus or deficit 
at the beginning of the period and the 
amounts which are proposed to be raised 


from borrowing. The program of the 
means of financing must be coordinated 
with the program of expenditure and 
these two programs must be submitted by 
the chief executive -as a-whole at one 
time. 


All departments or other units of the 
city government having to do with the 
assessment, accrual and collection of city 
revenues should be under the complete 
and exclusive authority of the chief ex- 
ecutive, with the exception of the courts. 
This proposal is contrary to conditions 
and practices which commonly exist; city 
assessors and city tax collectors are com- 
monly elected and sinking fund commis- 
sions are usually independent of the chief 
executive. But we believe that these con- 
ditions have no real justification for ex- 
istence—that they are based on beliefs 
long outgrown and allowed to continue for 
political reasons. There should be some 
independent body in addition to the court 
to which the taxpayer who considers him- 
self unjustly assessed may appeal for re- 
lief. 

In order to formulate and execute the 
program of revenue raising, the executive 
must be supplied promptly with complete 
and accurate information respecting the 
amounts of revenues accrued, collected, 
and accrued not collected, classified as to 








irce, and compared with the estimated 
sures of the program. This is essential 
, order to effect control over the progress 
f collection. 

It is not within the purpose of this ar- 
cle to describe suggested standards for 
etailed methods or procedures for the 
ssessment, accrual, collection of, or ac- 
ounting for, revenues. 


(b) LEGISLATIVE CONTROL 
Legislative control over revenue raising 
should consist of processes similar to those 
deseribed in relation to control over ex- 
penditures, namely: 


1. The consideration of the program of revenue 
raising as a whole in relation to the pro- 
gram of expenditure 

2. The amendment of the proposed program, if 
that should be deemed necessary 

3. The enactment of the laws required to raise 
the amounts of revenue provided in the 
amended program 

4. The deliberations must be open to the public 


(c) AUDITING CONTROL 

In order to assure that revenues are ac- 
crued and collected in accordance with 
law and that collections are fully ac- 
counted for, an auditing control must be 
established and maintained by a central 
authority. This authority is the City 
Auditor or City Comptroller. 

In the office of this official, controlling 
accounts over the accrual and collection 
of taxes must be established, in order to 
lay the foundation for determining that 
the collector has fully and faithfully dis- 
charged his accountability. On the basis 
of these accounts, a periodical audit of 
the books, records, transactions, settle- 
ments and balances of the collector 
should be made. 

Controlling accounts should also be es- 
tablished over the accrual and collection 
of all charges for services or rights, such 
as water rents, rents of city property, etc., 
and on the basis of these accounts, pe- 
riodical audits should be made of the 
records, transactions and balances of the 
departments by which the services are 
rendered and the charges collected. 

By means of financial stationery, control 
should be established over those revenues 
of which the accrual is coincident with 
the collection. 

There should also be accounts to control 
the accrual and collection of interest on 
investments whether held for sinking fund 
or any other purposes. 


3. Control Over Debt 


In a previous article it has been stated 
that a city borrows to avoid as inequitable 
the imposition of heavy taxes in a single 
year to finance expenditures the benefits 
of which will apply to a period of sub- 
sequent years. Thus the justification for 
borrowing is to distribute as fairly as pos- 
sible the burden of taxation. It has also 
been stated that a fair distribution of this 
burden as between years is accomplished 
when each year pays out of taxation its 
full share of the cost of government—and 
further, that all expenditures required to 
be made over and above this full share 
may be safely financed by borrowing. 

It has also been stated that the year’s 
full share of the cost of government in- 
cludes the following items: 


1. Expenses of administration, operation and 
current repairs 

2. The year’s share of the cost of upkeep, ie 
the estimated annual depreciation of 
property 

3. The year’s share of the redemption of debt 
i1.e., the annual installment required to be 
added to the sinking fund or for serial 
bond requirement 

4. The amount of interest due and payable 
within the year 


The total of these four items must be 
paid for out of revenues. Any expendi- 
tures in excess of these, covering more 
than the year’s share of the cost of addi- 
tions, betterments, and replacements of 
depreciating property or for the purchase 
of land, may be safely financed by bor- 
rowing. 

Proposals to borrow should originate 
with the chief executive and should be 
included as a part of his program of 
financing. Having completed his program 
of expenditure and determined the amount 
thereof which should be paid for out of 
revenues—as constituting the year’s full 
share of the cost of government—he is 
justified in proposing that any excess of 
estimated expenditures over estimated 
revenues be financed by borrowing. But 
no issue of bonds should be proposed until 
a plan of redemption has been formulated 
and the effects of the burdens of interest 
and redemption upon future years taken 
into consideration. It is essential also 
that no issue of debt be proposed which 
would increase the total debt to an 
amount in excess of the debt limit, if a 
limit is provided by law. 

If long-term bonds are issued instead 
of serial bonds, a sinking fund should be 
established for redemption—and such a 
fund should be based on scientific prin- 
ciples. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss the relative advantages of serial 
and of long-term bonds, nor the term for 
which bonds should be issued; it is be- 
lieved that standards in respect to thes« 
questions cannot be established. 

In order to effect control over debt, 
the accounting system must produce full 
information respecting the particulars of 
each issue, including the amount author- 
ized, the purpose of the issue, the rate of 
interest, the interest dates, the date of 
maturity, the amount issued, the amount 
unissued, the amount redeemed, the 
amount outstanding, the annual interest 
charge on the amount outstanding, and 
the amount held in the sinking fund 

The problems of executive and of leg- 
islative control over debt are the same 
and therefore have not been separately 
discussed. 

There must be an auditing control over 
debt. This is effected by maintaining 
controlling accounts reflecting in respect 
to each issue: (1) the par value of cou- 
pon bonds on hand unissued, (2) the par 
value of registered certificates on hand 
unissued, (3) the par value of coupon 
bonds on hand canceled, (4) the par value 
of registered certificates on hand canceled, 
(5) the par value of coupon bonds out- 
standing, and (6) the par value of reg- 
istered certificates outstanding. On the 
basis of these controls an examination of 
the bonds and certificates on hand should 
be made periodically. 
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4. Control Over Resources 


The resources of a city consist, generally 
Ss} iking, of seven classes, name ly 


1. Cash 

2. Taxes receivable 

3. Assessments receivable 

4. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 


5 Stores 
6 Permanent properties 
7 


Sinking fund cash and investments 


In addition, there may be, in some cases, 
wccounts recely able lor services rend red 
by public utilities municipally operated 

Control over these resources should be 
effected in three ways, namely: 


1. By fixing responsibility (a) for custodianship 
in the case of cash stores, sinking fund as- 
sets and properties and (b) for collection 
in the case of taxes, assessments and muis- 


cellaneous accounts receivable 


2. By establishing controlling accounts in the 
office of the City Auditor or City Comp- 
troller 

3. By producing through the accounting system 

complete information in detail concerning 


each of these classes of resources 


It is not within the scope of this article 
to discuss the details of organization and 
procedure of the Treasurer's office or the 
City Collector’s office, stores management, 
purchasing, sinking fund management, the 
management and use of property, nor the 
methods of accounting for these several 
classes of resources. The se are details in 
respect to which standards may be pro- 
posed; this article is intended to suggest 
fundamental standards which 
should govern the control of a _ city’s 
finances, rather than detailed problems of 


financial administration 
—Copyright, 1928, Francis Oakey. 


What Are Standards? 


A Note hy the A ithor of the Foregomg 


certain 


Art ( le 
STANDARD is a defined principle or ® 
specific measure applicable to practical 
needs and agreed upon and accepted by 
those who are informed in respect to or concerned 


ith the needs in question A mere proposal is 
a standard: there must be agreement and ac- 


tance on the part f qualified authorities to 
give it standing as sucl 
To advance as a standard a proposal, opinion, 
dea which has not been acepted appears to 
s to call forth eriticism It was this view which 
ed the undersigned to write a critical review of 
the article by Lent D. Upson and C. E. Rightor 
entitled ‘Standards of Financial Administration” 
which appeared as a supplement to the National 
Vunicipal Review for February, 1928 Our re- 
iew was published in the May issue of Tue 
AmeRIcAN CITY In that same issue a reply by 
Messrs. Upson and Rightor appeared Subse- 
juently they wrote an additional one which ap- 
peared in the National Municipal Revieu 
There is wide divergence of views between us 
und Messrs. Upson and Rightor as to what con- 
stitutes sound standards of financial admunistra- 
tion In respect to their article we summarized 
pinions as follow 
The article of Messrs. Upson and Rightor does 
r present a set ards of financial ad- 
unmistration to wh the ‘ ewe can 8u a ve, 
In his opimion, the article nciude h larg nuin- 
of principies i Ss which are t ind, 
ts principles which are essential, contains un- 
ind conclusions or imptions, and wu ome 
ses inaccurate statements 
In respect to our review Messrs. Upson and 
Rightor summarize their views as follows 
Mr. Oakey has disagreed with a tew f wur 
ndards, has suggested that certain f them 
t be amplified, and that perhaps certain others 
might be added Beyond this, the tone it hes 
review indicates a failure to understand what we 
thought was plain language, and an un ngness 
to allow for any limitations on space 
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s do n X 
11 general 
‘ icceed t ‘ 
B 3 portal 
t We sl not 
f Messrs I 
nder s | 
pref én onl . 


Municipal Expenditures and Public Opinion 


what other wav could thes 


1927. Tl fig Ir | 
| : hold J rvices be delivered at anywhere near th 


] ! l co I he thing that governs the extent nd 
near municipal service is publ 
T} tion 1s g i ! ‘ nol And just how is this created? 
24,000 peop! nd 5,000 ' The greatest factor in forming publ 
opin n regard to municipal governmer 
~ . tne I ression received and passed on 
’ by the citizen as he comes in actual con 
$25.0 é with any one of the city divisions. If 
10,000 experience with the police department 
a 4 strikes hi is being “good,” the whole ad- 
\ . ‘ {4 ministration is “good;” if it strikes him as 
1,500 av being bad, the whole administration is 
! n : a ~ bad The failure to fix a chug-hole in 
, - 7 time or to clean out i eatch-basin 
“4 promptly, a notice of quarantine, i request 
r n : cs : “ 1» to observe the park rules, a street light 
* out, or a mss in garbage collection, al- 
ue gy ough of minor importance, ¢ ich creates 
or les Here are the costs twelve different on impression in the mind of citizens, 
nan ( ne I t which adds much weight to public opinion 
= "ites 78 cet r wees HENRY TRAXLER 
I ‘ Tig f ‘ ring lal ol ry 1] ent per «ny er City Manager, Janesville, Wis 


An Important League of Local Governments in India 


work is to be looked after by the 


TH Self-Government Institut ' lt f all th 





Presidenev. Ind va mas — — Mee secretary or the chief officer. It is very 
1927 } é - . a desirable that the officers in charge of the 
( | | Bod | g different departments should know what 
n wl | { r D ect efficiency means and how the work turned 
set forth as follows . ! ‘ "se ' out is to be measured and compared with 
| of 1 an! , the money spent.” 
by training the a The minimum requirement for entrances 
) eatin, mal dieting 4 to the course is graduation from the Uni- 
; the ‘ nt er X ersity ol Jombay, and special classes 
A wetthy Bneal é ' a oe ng n the course are reserved for men who 
, ‘ have had training in municipal service and 
om ‘ its who know English well 
EEE are ‘g Other important parts of the program 
pit ay EN ne _— . include the collection of a library of cur- 
“Sati wh te v : ae wae . we rent inicipal literature, reports, regula- 
or cor at nd or : - Sie Silica ; , tions, and forms, analyses of these, and 
initv. « ates ' ba ‘= . ae % Lag the publication of a Yearbook for 1928- 
iis siaedl te ’ 1929 
: : sy Ir ¢ 
. I I v ( I i 
CO I bodies ‘ 
it thole in eases in It is propored also to hold two annua This Magazine Is Not 
ies O Sessions oO training class tor o rs 0 
res necessary self-government service, the object Copyrighted 
i res local = heing » train men for the Sect r 
P the otion of « & or fee Ge Chic Olle’ tant Editors and Chamber of Com- 
The area of oj or municipalities and local boards and merce Secretaries will find 
te will be the geo so for the junior posts of officers in the . . 
ea ar ating niet Hpi A nce Ragen stich much material worth quoting 
g the states As conditions stand at present, it is in their publications. Please 
The ve rogi of public ducation possible for the smaller munici; ilities give credit to THE AMERICAN 
\ x ~ includes the following nd local boards to have special officers 


ctives to be realized so 





Os- 


like th 


health officer, the municipal en- 
gineer, or the superintendent of taxes, and 


Caer. 
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Municipal Official Must Expect Some 
Unfavorable Comment Upon His 
Official Actions 
An individual who seeks or accepts 
ffice invit ind challenges publi 
sm so lar as it may relate to his fit- 
Wi gq ilifications, and it is a pro 
yiect of comment. It is therefore justi- 


byl or ome to communicats bona Tice 


witter respecting 


election Hav- 


nibh 


the constituency any 
ndidate 


offered 


material to the 
rt of himself for 
candidate must expect 


personal hiness No 


prole 


vestigation, i 


ne criticism of his 


! of course, has the right to wrong- 
lly impute dishonesty to him, but tem- 
erament and qualifications are mere mat 


rs ol opinion ol which the electors are 
judge = There should be tree- 
discusisng, 1 faith, the 
ialifications of anv per- 
son office. The 
ynduct of public officers being open to 
ublie criticism, it is for the 
socreLy that then 
lished with fitting comment or 
Phis right, as stated, not 
aspersive attack on the 
icter of the ofhicer 
“The distinction between 
defamation is that the 
invite 


he only 
iom mn good 
other q 


holding publi 


ental o1 
secking ol 


interest of 
icts may be freely pub- 
strictures 

warrant 


does 


motives or char- 


ind 
former «ce ils only 
public atten- 


criticism 


with such things as 
tion or call for public comment, and does 
not follow a public man into his privat 
life or pry into his domestie concerns, but 
only his work. The right of eriti- 
cism rests upon public policy, and those 
who seek office should not be 
tive or too thin-skinned concerning criti- 
cism of their qualifications.” 

The foregoing is an extract from the 
opinion of the California District Court 
of Appeal in the case of Eva vs. Smith, 
264 Pac. 803. The court ruled that an 
address to voters published by the mayor 
before an was not libelous 
is to two incumbents in the city 
cil, although partly worded as follows 

“My desire to see the City of San 
Mateo advance systematically and along 
fair and honest businesslike lines compels 
me to state that two incumbents 
should not be returned to city council.” 
“IT am strongly in favor of keeping the 
city council free from any suspicion or 
taint of unfairness in the city’s contracts 
No contractor should be in any way iIn- 
fluenced to buy from one particular firm.” 


supersensi- 


just election 


coun- 


these 


Upon Application of Owners of Agricul- 
tural Lands to Be Detached from Terri- 
torial Limits of Town, Use of Streets 
and Matters of Taxation Should Not 
Be Considered 

In the case of Wheat vs. Town of Pop- 
larville, 115 So. 559, the Mississippi Su- 
preme Court decided that the owners of 
certain lands were entitled to have them 
detached from defendants territorial lim- 
its. The court said: 

“Considering the growth of the town, no 
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A City Is Liable for Negligent Failure 
to Properly Cage Wild Animals 
in a Municipal Park 

A child was injured in a 


l ; 
park Oper 


bv the citv of Fort Worth when a be 
reached one of its paws through wire net 
ting constituting the wall of the cade 
Suit for damages against the city was or- 
dered dismissed by the trial court on a 
theory that the city Wis Immune r 


liabilitv because the accident occurred 


the discharge ol 


tio? 


i government il 1unchio 


Lt | iblic park 


maintenance ol 
However, the Texas Supreme Court has 
ifirmed a judgment of the Texas Court 
of Civil Appeals (299 S. W. 468), holding 


that the city ple ided no valid defense 
After discussing at some considerabl 
length the principle that a municipality 
is not liable because of the negligence of 


its representatives and employes in_ the 


discharge of governmental functions, the 


Supreme Court 

“But 
proper classification of parks as 
liability, it is not 


says 


whatever may be said as to the 


ilecting 


the munich} il neces- 


sarily true that the question in the pres- 
ent case is controlled by that considera- 
tion. While municipal zoos are frequently 
ind perhaps ordinarily found in_ publi 
parks, there is no necessary connection 
between them, since such exhibits may, 
and often are, maintained elsewhere is 


in structures or buildings not situated in 
i park. The essential 
of keeping a 
animal where the 


to peril is not at all 


nature of the ac 
dangerous wild 
public will be exposed 
identical that 


of maintaining a park where the tired pub- 


vicious and 


with 


lic may seek rest and refreshment.” (City 
of Fort Worth vs. Wiggins, 5 S. W. (2d) 
761. 


City Liable for Overflow of Abutting 
Property Through Raising of a 
Street Grade 

A city is liable 


in damages to a prop- 
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irregularity in Notice of Special Meet- 
ing Is Unimportant When All 
Members Attend 

Holding tha n ordinances lopted | 


unanin 


10OuUs ote ¢ eoul 


meeting Was not itiated through failure 
of the min » Show hat proper ee 
vas served hi mbers of the cow 
cil, the Lo i Supr Court 1 in 
1@ case oO | 2. Jo boro Cy 
116 So. 488 

he minutes show that the mayor and 
ill members of tne town coune! were 
resent it the meeting whict Wil ( if | 
or the special purpose of acting on the 
ordinance Phe rdinance is nani 
nously adopted by a vea and 
It is immaterial whether th . 
to appear were noted on the mu 
Che object of noti o advise tl em- 
bers ol i town ¢ ne s ( 
matter of the business to be acted unpor 
if a special meeting nd to imsure then 
tendance thereat In tl nstant ¢ 
that object was tained when the 
embers a red d ! 
the meeting witl rote 


Unlawful Deposit of City Funds in Bank 
Creates Trust Relation Giving City 
Preference Upon Bank’s Becoming 
Insolvent 





Just befor bank closed, the cashier 
who was also city treasurer, transferred to 
inother deposite ry the imount due the 
city, but the receiver of the closed bank 
recovered possession ol it Later the city 


bank’s receiver 
hability 


treasurer's surety sued the 


to recover reimbursement against 











1c THE 
or I official bond, claiming 
a i of action, th the bank 
h nd i i wu 
ca 1 second cause Ol a 
t} e ent dt the luna 
re I iK ft Di closed 

| American Sur Co 
24 Fed. (2d) 768, the Unit 
st { Court of Appeal Nintl 
( tou r of the city « 
th tion, but ag it on 
tr 5 1 tl co t n part 

I f to the second 
ca Ir} nds were remo a 
from tl when it was known to b 
ir the relation of debtor 
a! existed ! thdrawal 
“ | i under the express pro 

) tion 5242 of the Revised 
5 2 ‘A Se 91), which pro- 
vice that | payments of money maat 

! | ion ol I ct ol: im 
80 contemplation  thereol 
" prevent the application of 
if the manner prescribed by 
law view of preterence ol oO! 
cred ither, except nu yment ol 
i | g te shall be terly null 
ind 

Wi I y return to the rst caus 
of a If the city funds were law- 
ful n the depository bank, th 
rela ) debtor ind creditor existed 
betwee! he city and the bank ind it is 
well ttled that neither the city nor 
tho inder it can under suc! 
circumstal claim any preference ove! 
ger | i I On the other hand, 1 
the l made by the city treas 
rer yn of the laws of the state 
it is eq well settled that the bank 
be« I ( and that the city, or 
tho mil under it, may recovel 
fro ! receiver the amount ol the trust 
fund. if less than the amount ol cash com- 
ing into hands at the inception of the 
receive unless it is made to appear 
that some portion of the trust fund had 


theretofore 


the b 


been I iid out or dissipate d by 
ink 

A Court Decision Outlines Factors in 
Determining the Validity of Assess- 
ments for Street Paving and Sewers 


In the course of an extended opinion 
handed down lately by the Florida Su- 
preme Court in the case of City of Ft 
Mvers vs. State, 117 So. 97, the court con- 
sidered various phases of local improve- 
ment assessments for the construction of 
sewers, paving, ete. The following is an 
official abstract of some of the more im- 


ts laid down by that tribunal 

estimated ol the 
does not contemplate or 
fancied, 


portant pol 
Phe 


ment 


cost’ improve- 
ref- 


or 


have 


erence 1o mere haphazard, 


specul stimate, but it has references 
to a reasonable bona-fide estimate predi- 
cated on the plans and specifications on 
file with the city clerk the time of the 
adoption of the resolution for the public 
improvement ea 

The front foot rule has generally been 
adopted in this country to prorate bene- 
fits from local improvements, though, un- 
der the act in question, they may 
be prorated according to value, superficial 


area, districts, zones, front footage, or by 


any other fair or equitable plan that the 


commission may elect. Provided, that in 
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Tree Trimmer Assumes the Risks 
Incident to His Employment 

A he althy, mature, able-bodied 
man, employed by a city to trim 
in a park, assumes the risk of injury caused 
by the falling of branches which he cuts 
from trees, where he is furnished a ladder 
to him climbing trees and a saw 
with which to cut off the branches, but is 
not furnished any other tool or implement, 


work- 


trees 


assist 


where no rule is pre scribed for him and 
no instructions are given to him, and 
where, before he commences to work, he 


can see the danger from branches falling 
to the ground. 
The conclusion above stated was reached 
by the Kansas Supreme Court in the case 
Davis vs. City of El Dorado, 267 Pac 
7. This was a common-law action for 
damages, and not a claim under a Work- 
men's Compensation Act. 
A Fire Prevention Ordinance May For- 
bid Altering Existing Wooden Buildings 
An ordinance forbidding the 
enlarging or altering wooden buildings 
within municipal fire limits was upheld 
the Arkansas Supreme Court in the 
of City of Earle Shackleford, 6 
S. W. (2d) 294. The following stated hold- 
ing of the court is in line with what courts 
throughout the country generally hold: 
“Under authority granted to municipal 


building, 
of 


by 


Cast vs 


for OCTOBER, 1928 


corporations by the Legislature, they h 


power to pass fire protection ordinan 
by preventing the erection of any buj 
ing or addition to any building in 
zone districts unless the outer walls the 
of be made of brick or mortar, and 
provide for the removal of any buildi 
or addition to any building erected co 
trary to such prohibition. Section 754 
Crawford & Moses’ Digest. In construi 


said section of the 
Wat 
the 


Digest, this court ruk 
it contained no authority to preve: 
repairing of houses constructed pr 


o the passage of the ordinance, but th 
it did confer authority upon municip 
ties to prevent the building of wood 
houses and additions to such houses. I; 
corporated Town of Paris vs. Hall. Th 
ordinance in question, passed under thy 
iuthority conferred by the act, not only 
provided against the construction of 
wooden buildings, but against the enlarg. 


ment and alteration of old buildings with 
in the fire limits. Appellant attacks th. 


validity of the ordinance on the ground it 
inhibits the alteration of old buildings 
We think the word ‘alteration’ used in 
the ordinance was used in 0 sense a 
in old building should not be changed j 
such a way as to convert it into a new 
ind different structure. When used in 
this sense, it is within the power con- 
ferred, and is not a void ordinances 


City Held Not Liable for Negligence of 
Driver of City Ambulance 
\ pedestrian on Staten 


Island 


was 


struck by an ambulance that was being 
used to transport nurses to a clinic to 
study hospital methods. The accident was 
due to negligence of the driver, who was 
in the employment of the City of New 
York Holding that the city was not 
liable, the Appellate Division of the New 


York Supreme C ourt said in the ca 
Nichitta vs. City o 
Supp. 528: 





ase of 


f New York, 228 N. Y. 


‘The vehicle in question was being used 
solely for the purpose of promoting the 
public welfare, not for a private enter- 
prise, nor for gain or profit. It was in 
the service of the hospital, aiding nurses, 
who were being educated in hos spital work, 
to reach certain centers to obtain knowl- 
edge, so that they might be better able 
to minister to the sick, combat the rav- 
ages of tuberculosis, and alleviate the 
suffering of humanity.” 


City Not Liable to a Holder of 
Special Assessment Bonds 

Defendant city was not liable to plain- 
tiff holder of local improvement bonds on 
a theory of negligence and misrepresenta- 
tions in issuing the securities, decided the 
United States Supreme Court in the case 
of Moore vs. City of Nampa, 49 Sup. Ct., 
340. The bonds in question were issued! 
for sewer improvement purposes, antici- 
pating the collection of special assess- 
ments. The high spots of the opinion are: 

“It is clear that respondent's [the city’s] 
faith or credit is not pledged and that 
the value of the bond depends upon the 
validity and worth of the assessments, 
The transcript furnished the examining 


attorneys showed that the engineer’s esti- 
mate was too low and that the bonds in 
question were based on assessments in ex-~ 
Petitioner treats 


cess of that amount. 
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transcript and false certificate as if 
nished to him. He is charged, as of 
time he bought the bonds, with no- 
of the jnvalidating facts and is held 
have known the law. His position is 
strengthened by the fact that re- 
ndent’s officers, as well as the exam- 
ng attorneys, were mistaken as to the 
iditv of the additional assessments and 
Recitals that 
rely reflect opinion as to the legal effect 
the bonds or of the statements therein 
not actionable and furnish no support 
petitioner’s claim. 
The bonds were void, as held in the 


Lucas case, because issued upon assess- 


sequent proceedings 


ents made in excess of the engineer's 
estimate. On the facts disclosed by the 


complaint, ictionabl negligence cannot 
be predicated on the failure of respond- 
ent’s officers properly to exert their 
powers and perform their duties in re- 


spect of the estimate, assessment, and ¢ 


on- 
tract tor construction of the sewer. Such 
failure was not it breach ot duty owed 
by respondent to petitioner He had no 


relation to the matter until long after th 
bonds had been issued and sold to an- 
other. The facts showing their invalidity 
were disclosed by the transcript and 
known to the attorneys on whom he re- 
lied long befor¢ he rchased them 

“It remains to be considered whether 


t 


petitioner may recover by reason of the 
certificate [of the mayor, clerk and treas- 
urer] issued March 8, 1921, falsely stat- 


155 
ng tl here was no suit in respect of 
the creation of the district, the construc- 
tion of the sewer, or the issue of the 
honds No law re juired or authorized 
u making of any certificate The statute 
did not ¢ mntemplate iny such statement 
It is no ! ) pre 
scribed pro ling I city council is 
! go ert ng he { {\ t it 
did not make I he tatement 
lhe officers who signed the certificate were 
not authorized to define the improvement 
district, make the sessment, issue or sell 
the bonds or to bind the respondent to 
pay tor such impro ents It cannot 
reasonably be said that they are impliedly 


1uthorized to make any statement or give 


ussurance in respect of such matters 
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Recent Zoning Laws and Ordinances 

Warersury, Conn. —Ordinance, Septem- 
ber 4, 1928. 

Sr. Cuartes, Itt.—Ordinance, Septem- 
ber 4, 1928. 

Kentucky. —Acts 1928, Ch. 80. 

Mr. Desert, Me—Ordinance, March 5, 
1928. 

Cove Necx, N. ¥Y—Ordinance, April 13, 
1928. 

Mount Pueasant, N. Y—Ordinance, 
January 24, 1928. 

New Castie, N. Y—Ordinance, June 2, 
1928. 

Woopsury, N. Y—Ordinance, April 16, 
1928. 

Yonxers, N. Y—Ordinance, June 21, 
1928. 

Easton, Penn.—Ordinance, September 


1, 1928. 


The Kentucky Statute 


The new Kentucky planning and zoning 
law, repealing the old law, Sections 2741h, 
2741h1 to 4, is advisory in its planning 
provisions except for the clauses regulat- 
ing platting. In its zoning features it 
aims to be general and includes provisions 
for boards of appeal, but does not follow 
the Standard Act. It applies to cities of 
the second class and surrounding territory. 


New Jersey Decisions Now Support 
Zoning 

In New Jersey the decisions are con- 
tinuing to support zoning under the recent 
constitutional amendment. In _ accord 
with the leading case of Koplin v. Village 
of South Orange, 142 Atl. 235, may be 
mentioned the cases of Potters v. Moore, 
142 Atl. 423, Kitay v. Quigley, 142 Atl. 
427, Losick v. Greene, 142 Atl. 428, Stein- 
berg v. Board of Adjustment of Town of 
Nutley, 142 Atl. 431, Bilt-Wel Co. v. Scott, 
142 Atl. 434, Linwood Co. v. Board of Ad- 
justment of Town of Bloomfield, 142 Atl. 
434. Many of these and other recent de- 
cisions are digested in the Report No. 219 
(typewritten) of the Bureau of Municipal 
Information of the New Jersey State 


League of Municipalities, Trenton, N. J., 
dated July 5, 1928 

Calling for more detailed mention are: 

Heffernan v. Zoning Board of Review 
of Cily o} Cranston, 142 Atl. 479. Under 
laws 1923 (Rev. Ed.) C. 430, Sec. 2, passed 
in addition to General Laws, Sec. 796-802, 
where the land owner, solely in reliance 
on the zoning ordinance, applies directly 
to the board of review for exceptions or 
variations established by ordinance, the 
Supreme Court in certiorari has before 
it only the question that was before the 
board and may review only the propriety 
of the action of the board on the applica- 
tion addressed to its discretion, and not 
the constitutionality of the enabling act 
under which the ordinance was passed. 


Gaston v. Ackerman, 142 Atl. 546. The 
owner of land with a one-family house on 
it in same zoning district may raise the 
question of propriety of decision of board 
of appeals allowing an apartment house 
thereon. 


Soho Park and Land Co v. Boa “d of 
Adjustment of Town of Belleville, 142 
Atl. 548. The Supreme Court in certiorari 
to review order of board of adjustment 
granting a building permit, may exscind 
unreasonable conditions from the order 
such as: 

Condition that the building specified and any 
subsequent buildings erected be occupied only by 
1 certain company, and be used solely as a wire 
factory, this being a restraint on alienation 

Condition that certain facades of proposed 
building be of face brick, with stone tirmmings 
etc., and that large trees be planted along the line 
of the plot being aesthetic provisions 


Condition that certain land be retained on w h 
no factory buildings be erected, being a round- 
about method of creating a park at the expense 


of the grantee of the permit 


Other Recent Zoning Decisions 

LOUISIANA Sam pere v. City of Neu 
Orleans, 117 So. 827. A zoning ordinance: 
providing for non-conforming uses and 
setbacks is constitutional 

On1to—City of Cincinnati v. Wegehof, 
162 N. E. 389. The paragraph of the zon- 
ing ordinance exempting the city from the 


building restrictions of the ordinance in 
the erection and operation of city build- 
ings does not contravene any of the pro- 
visions of either the federal or the state 
constitutions 

OKLAHOMA—De Land City of Tulsa, 
26 Fed. (2d) 640. Zoning provisions 
creating one family districts are valid 

PENNSYLVANIA—Application of Johns- 
ton, Court of Common Pleas, Cambria 
County, December Term 1926. The pro- 
vision of a zoning ordinance forbidding in 
any business district the erection of a pub- 
lic garage within 200 feet of a church is 
valid. The board of Lippe ils authorized to 
grant exceptions and to relieve hardships 
has no power to give &@ permit in con- 
travention to this clause as this would be 
nullifying a provision of the ordinance. 
Moreover to grant such relief there must 
be hardship and there was no evidence of 
such hardship in this case 

Wisconsin —Bouchard 1 Tetley, 220 
N. W. 209. Provisions in a zoning ordi- 
nance requiring that buildings between 
intersecting streets in residential districts 
be set back a maximum distance of fifteen 
feet and that buildings in such districts 
be set back in accordance with existing 
buildings to a maximum extent of fifteen 
feet are valid 


Recent Zoning Literature 
Report No. 221 of the Bureau of Mue 
nicipal Information of the New Jersey 
State League of Municipalities is a twen- 
ty-page typewritten document entitled 
The Essentials of Zoning Procedure 
Bulletin No. 22, dated July, 1928, of 
the Massachusetts Federation of P| inning 
3cards, prepared by Edward T. Hartman, 
and called Zoning Dec on contains the 
latest cases in zoning in the Supreme 
Court, Massachusetts ind the Supreme 
Court of the United States 
Mention may also be made of an Jndez 
of Zoning Decisions by Edward M. Bas- 
sett and Frank B. Williams, just off the 
press, which is described in the September 
issue of this magazine (page 17). 
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The City of Lackawanna, N. Y. 
Solves a Sewage Problem 
By Using Glassed Over Sludge Beds 


g—psentenerines K. WING COMPANY of Buffalo 

were the Sanitary Engineers. By the use 
of the Six Glass-Overs, three major things were 
accomplished: 


The amount of sludge drying-ground space was 
cut down 50°°. The number of perfect drying 
was increased by 50°°. Odor was largely over- 


It is the second largest glass-over in the country, 
the larget being one we erected at Dayton, Ohio, 


of L. & B.’s Master Construction. 


Master Construction 





Glass- Overs for Sludge Beds 


rd, &. Fyurnham@. 


SLUDGE BED GLASS-OVERS 











Eastern Factory Western Factory Canadian Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. 
Irvington Denver Chicago Montreal 
New York 1247 So. Emerson St. Cont. Bank Bldg. 1410 Stanley St. 
Cleveland Philadelphia St. Louis Buffalo 
1304 Ulmer Bldg. Land Title Bidg. 704 E. Carrie Ave. Jackson Bldg. 
New York Kansas City Boston Toronto 
Graybar Bldg. Commerce Bldg. Little Bldg. 1410 Stanley St. 
Greensboro, N. C. St. Catharines 
300 Woodbine Court Ontario, Can. 





Mention Tue American Crry—it helps. 
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Fire Protection and Fire Prevention Ordi 


snces A Olle f I ad ordinances 
have been developed by the League of 
nesota Municipalitis and which are re 
nded r adoptior village of that stat 
are An Ordinance Providing for 
Establishment of a \ inteer Fire Departme 
Making Rul 1 Reg tions for the 
( ent of the Sa \ rdinance } 
gx Fire I Esta shing B ding Code 
and = =6Pre bing Penalties for th Violat 
hereof An Ordinance Regu g Perr 
for Sale at Reta of Certair Fireworks and 
Providing a Penalty for Violation Thereof 
\ Ordinance to Promote Pu e Safety by 
Regulating the Manner of Construction of 
Radio Antennae and Guy Wire and An 
Ordinance Relating to the Burning of Trash 
The 12-page Publication N 26 of the 
League contains also An Ordinance Concern 


ing the Construction and Manner of Enforce 
ment of All Ordinances of the Village.’’ 5 Oe 
(Apply to Room 15, University Library, Min 


neapolis, Minn 


City Problems—1928.—The Proceedings of 
the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Confer 
ence of Mayors and Other Municipal Officials 
of the State of New York A 204-page publi 
cation containing, in addition the President's 
address on The Year’s Progress in Municipal 
Work in the State a large number of papers 
symposiums and committee reports on mat 
importance The Budgeted 


McLaughlin, Mayor 


ters of current 
City Plan,’’ by Hon. F. C 
of White Plains Standardization of Salaries 
and Classification of Positions for Municipal 
Engneers,’’ by C. J. Sheridan, City Engineer 
Yonkers Controlling the Subdivision and De 
velopment of Unbuilt Areas,’’ by Robert Whit 
ten, City Planning Consultant, New York City 
and Essential Features of an Efficient Fire 
Department,’’ by Chief J. N. Sullivan Utica 
are among the papers presented, and papers 
with symposiums are given on the subjects of 
garbage disposal and provisions for aviation 
facilities $1.25 (Apply to the Conference 
City Hall, Albany, N. Y.) 


Attendance at Moving Pictures as Related 
to Intelligence and Scholarship.—By Harold 
Ellis Jones, Director of Research, Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of California This 
is a 4-page reprint from the Parent - Teacher, 
issue of March, 1928, in which the author sets 
forth certain preliminary data based upon an 
elaborate study of the reactions of children to 
motion pictures now being conducted by the 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of Ca 
fornia, and the Parent-Teacher Association of 
Berkeley, with the aid of members of the 
Berkeley (Apply to the au 
thor.) 


School System 


The City Survey: Standards and Practice. 
R. H. Randall, President and Chief Engineer, 
R. H. Randall & Co., Inc., Geodetic and Topo 
graphic Engineers, Toledo, Ohio, here sets forth 
the essentials of the physical inventory of the 
and occupancy of the 
A preliminary 


extent characteristics, 


land comprising the city sur- 





vey is now considered an indispensable part of 
city planning, and the present 28-page booklet 
is. in effect, a consensus of informed opinion 
Booklet 
Troy, 


on sound procedure It is Service 
‘*E.’’ issued by W. and L. E. Gurley, 
N. Y., and is available on request. 


A Precision Value for the Inch.—By Luther 
D. Burlingame, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I. A 9-page contribution to the 
Scientific Papers of the American Institute of 
Weights and Measures, 115 Broadway, New 
York, issued in anticipation of the 1932 decen- 
nial comparison of the Imperial Standard Yard 
and the Parliamentary copies of the yard to be 
made in London, and in which the United 
States as well as British commonwealths has a 
(Apply to the Institute.) 


lively interest. 


Report on Street Lighting fests iz he 
Iarger Cities of the United States 

4 } B rd & ¢ 

- j 
1 I t il >t 1 
l 
y2R 

‘ ] et ia 
| Apy S 
{ to? 

Getting Facts About Accidents . 
Safety Public P I; ler se 
Burea Metropol t Ir rance \ 4 
page | let | he t | ! ‘ i 
uccessf i 1 kk 
convine Z f ‘ ‘ ‘ t 
knowled ‘ ' 

im t ~ iT ne 

ccur or } he ‘ I ’ K 
fieia t t | r vl 1 \ 
cident f ated . 
of their effective use Apy to Bi 
1 Madison Avenue, Ne York ¢ 

Milbank Memorial Fund, 1927 rl ‘ 

f a year’s activities in put health P 

a ibstantial publication of 108 page 
trated Account take of approy 
during 1927 which bring the ota Milbank 
Memorial Fund contributions for the Aus 
public health up to $5,388 7.32 A f ar 
review is given of the Rural Health Den 
tion in Cattaraugus Count New York and 
the Urban Health Demonstratior Sj rac f 
together with the first full year’s report or I 
Metropolitan Demonstration being conducted 
the Bellevue-Yorkville District of New Yor 
City (Apply to the Fund 19 Wa Street 
New York.) 

Child Labor in New Jersey. Part 2, Chil 


dren Engaged in Industrial Home Work By 
Mary Skinner Publication No 18 ( ] 
dren's Bureau I Ss Department f Lal 
It is shown that ¢ per cent of |} ew } 
studied were children, and 27 per ent } 
er The earning ré ery 1 and 
rregular Child labor n ndustria ! 
Work S not regulated eithe the t t ! 
abor la or by the eatshop iaw req 

that homes where the work done 

censed An additional eulty r r 

the situation re de mn the fact ha I 
the work is sent 1 from othe ate 62 pI 
Ld« (Apply Governmer P ' Offic 
Washington, D. ¢ : 

Town Planning in the Philippines A pre 
liminary report to the Chief Secretar to th 
Government, by the Government Town Pla 
ner Federated Malay States egard t 
town planning in the Philippines, and tl t 
of Baguio, with special reference t Cameror 
Highlands ;0 quarto py llustrated 
folded insert may (Apply to Charl ( 
Reade. Government Town Planner, F. M. 8S 
Kuala Lumpur, Federated Malay States 

Five Years’ Progress in Health Administra 
tion in San Joaquin County, Calif An « 
quent account of how the consolidation of a 
tivities formerly conducted by four mur |} 


health de 
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wide Lox 
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Seventeenth Annual Safety Congress 
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IT STANDS ALONE 


Your respect for the staunch dependability 


of Coldwell “L’” Twin will increase every 
year—throughout the years. 


Literature on request 
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COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Town and Country.—By Elva E. Miller. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 1928. 212 pp. $2.00 postpaid. 


The division line between the small town 
and the surrounding country is an artificial 
one. The interests of the two are inextricably 
bound up together; and the mutual suspicion 
and distrust which have grown up—the pa- 
tronage and condescension on the one side 
and the over-conservatism on the other—must 
be lost in a new solidarity if the town is to 
fulfill the purpose for which it was created, 
that is, acting as focal center of the activities 
of the whole community. This, Mr. Miller 
urges with earnestness in his book, written 
primarily for progressive townsmen, but in- 
tended also for the farmer It is the book 
of a country man, progressive, cultured, 
broadly experienced, who records here the 
stored-up wisdom of a lifetime's observations 
of existing conditions, and many years’ chief 
editorship of the Southern Agriculturist. He 
brings to the subject sound economic and agri- 
cultural principles; but he transcends these, 
going on to the essential spiritual and moral 
implications of the case. He sees the present 
situation as serious. There is commonplace 
ugliness, poverty of culture, and vulgarity in 
too many small towns; and financial poverty 
and discouragement face too many farmers. 
But he has a heartening account to give of 
some communities that have found their way 
back to the old town-country relationships in 
the solution of their new problems; and hope- 
ful prophecy of a new common understanding 
to come. Some of his chapters are: ‘‘Con- 
flicting Interests of Town and Country;"’ 
‘‘Some Matters of Dispute;'’ ‘‘Where the 
Town Has Failed;'’ ‘‘Where the Town Must 
Lead;’’ ‘‘The Soul of the Town;’’ ‘‘The Body 
of the Town;’’ and ‘‘The Finer Future Through 
Careful Planning.’’ An idea of the matter and 
manner of the book may be gained from ex- 
cerpts on pages 137-140 of this issue. 


The Validity of the Appraisal Form as a 
Measure of Administrative Health Practice.— 
By Philip 8. Platt, Yale University, B.A., 
M.A., Ph.D.; Harvard Technology School of 
Public Health, C.P.H. American Public Health 
Association. New York. 1928. 102 pp., paper 
bound. $1.50. 


This is a dissertation presented to the faculty 
of the Graduate School of Yale University in 
eandidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy, June, 1927. Its fundamental data consist 
of the surveys and appraisals of the adminis- 
trative health work, official and voluntary, for 
the year 1925, of 46 American cities of 15,000 
to 1,250,000 population in 20 states. The de- 
velopment of the appraisal idea is traced his- 
torically, and the practical uses of the Ap- 
praisal Form are discussed. The study produces 
evidence to show that, so far as can be judged 
at present, the principle of the Appraisal Form 
is sound, and its application practicable and 
reliable. There are, however, constructive dis- 
cussion of various underlying principles and 
some specific recommendations for changes; 
data being here analyzed and presented which 
will enable eventual revision of the Appraisal 
Form in the light of many new facts and much 
objective experience. 


Get Out the Vote Campaign.—F. Stuart 
Fitzpatrick, Manager, Civic Development De- 
partment, U. 8S. Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., believing that there is place on 
the local chamber of commerce program for a 
non-partisan, get-out-the-vote campaign, pre- 
sents in this 16-page pamphlet an outline of 
organization and procedure in the conduct of 
such a campaign. It is publication No. 1277, 
available on request to the Department, which 
intends bringing together further information 
on the subject, including experiences of local 
chambers in this connection. 


Censorship in the United States.—By James 
N. Rosenberg. The amazing development of 
talking ‘‘movies’’ brings acutely to the fore 
the matter of censorship over speech and the 
constitutional questions involved. The whole 
subject of censorship is covered in this schol- 
arly and brilliant address delivered at the 
New York City Bar Association, and available 
in a 28-page pamphlet. Historical sidelights 
are given, and many citations to many legal 
decisions in the state courts. (Apply to the 
author, 74 Broadway, New York.) 


Building and Flying Model Aircraft.—By 
Paul Edward Garber, U. S. National Museum 
Smithsonian Institution; Model Editor, U. : 
Air Services Magazine. The Ronald Press < 
New York. 1928. 300 pp. 198 illustrations 
$2.25. 

This is the official handbook prepared by the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America for model builders and tournament 
contestants. The model aircraft club, the rec 
reation director, and the manual training de 
partment which has undertaken the building 
of toy aircraft, will also find it a valuable ally 
It describes and illustrates in detail the meth 
ods of construction of numerous typical mod 
els, from the simplest to the most elaborate 
Actual working drawings as well as photo 
graphs and charts are given for these and 
other models. 

Considerable space is devoted to model air- 
plane clubs, and interesting clubs are described 
and illustrated. Procedure for the organization 
and conduct of tournaments is dealt with in a 
comprehensive way, and the official rules for 
the annual National Playground Miniature Air- 
craft Tournament are given 

Charles A, Lindbergh; Edward P. Warner, 
Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics, Navy De 
partment; F. Trubee Davison, Secretary for 
Aeronautics, War Department; William Me 
Cracken, Jr., Asistant Secretary for Aeronau 
tics, Department of Commerce; and Orville 
Wright, all officers of the national tournament 
committee, tell why model flying is more than 
pastime but is, in Lindebergh’s words, ‘‘a 
basic education in elementary aviation.’’ 


Public Welfare Department, Massachusetts. 
—This Department, through its three divisions 
and five institutions, cares every year for more 
than 70,000 persons. Its principal duties in- 
clude direction of public relief given to un 
settled persons, by cities and towns; supervi- 
sion of mothers’ aid, by cities and towns 
care and maintenance of delinquent, neglected 
and dependent children coming into the custody 
of the Department through court proceedings 
or otherwise; general supervision of town and 
city planning boards; visitation and inspection 
of private incorporated charitable agencies, etc 
The 154 pages, fully indexed, present a de 
tailed study of Massachusetts affairs in these 
fields. (Apply to the Secretary of the Oom- 
monwealth, State House, Boston, Mass., Public 
Documents Division.) 


Administration of Mothers’ Aid in Ten Lo- 
calities——By Mary F. Bogue. Publication No 
184, Children’s Bureau, U. 8S. Department of 
Labor. A study of the policies and standards 
of public agencies in the administration of 
mothers’ aid, with special reference to health, 
housing, education, and recreation. The study 
was undertaken at the request of a subcom 
mittee of the National Conference of Social 
Work in 1923 as a part of general studies of 
public aid to mothers with dependent children 
and with the idea that it would lead ‘‘to the 
definition of minimum standards of fundamen- 
tal importance in child care.’’ 206 pp. (Ap 
ply to Children’s Bureau for single copies; 
additional copies from Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at 30c. per copy.) 


Southern Textile Village Planning.—By FE 
S. Draper, landscape architect and engineer 
Charlotte, N. C. A 28-page reprint from Land- 
scape Architecture and also from Tertile World 
Journal, containing 6 plans and 20 illustrations 
together with a complete summary of condi- 
tions now obtaining in the textile mill villages 
of the South, and a record of many improve 
ments carried out over the past 10 years. City 
planners, landscape architects, and engineers 
as well as textile concerns will be interested 
(Apply to E. S. Draper, 1516 E. Fourth 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.) 


American Community Advertising Associa- 
tion.— The Proceedings of the 1928 meeting of 
this organization, held in Detroit (about 60 
single-spaced, multigraphed pages), are avail 
able on order from Don E. Mowry, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Madison, Wis. $1.25. Free to 
members. 


Cost and Standards of Living. A Selected 
Bibliography.—Compiled by Sarah C. Currell 
and published by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 E. 22 St., New York, as monthly bulletin 
No. 90. 4 pp. 10 cents. (Apply to the Founda- 
tion.) 


Carter Henry Harrison I.—By Claudius 0. 
Johnson, Professor of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicag il, 1928 319 pp. 


As an initial attempt to aid in the under- 


standing of urban political development, 
through analysis of personalities prominent in 
the process, the Social Science Series directed 


by the Local Community Research Committee 
of the University of Chicago has included this 
study of Carter Harrison, Senior, mayor of 
Chicago for four terms, 1879-1887, and elected 





again in 1893 but assassinated in the same year. 
Professor Charles E. Merriam in an introduce 
tion commends this study, and the idea of 
succeeding ones, as ex} a neglected and 
g the types of po- 
litical leadership produced | rreg ities T 
al leadership produced by great citic rhe 





significant area in portrayir 


book is not a biography, but discusses suc- 
cessively Harrison's ancestral and environmen- 
background, his physica 


1 and intellectual 
traits, and his political tec i 


que 





Governmental Reporting in Chicago.—By 
Herman ©. Beyle rhe University of Chicago 
Press. 928. 326 pp. $4.00, 

The field of preparing and presenting reports 
of municipal governments and their depart- 
ments is largely an unexplored jungle, and this 
study pioneers in painstaking investigation of 
a specific locality and in comparing the results 
with good practice elsewhere, making criticisms 
and proposing standards. It is based on a sur- 
vey of the official reporting of local govern- 
mental authorities in Chicago during 1921- 
1923, some agencies reporting voluminously 
and others hardly at all As governmental re- 
porting is @ very valuable means of bringing 
about greater popular understanding of govern- 
mental processes and problems as well as 
merely recording, this book should prove highly 
useful and suggestive 


Area Requirements of Cities in the Region 


of Chicago.—By Orman S. Fink and Coleman 


Woodbury. A 10 page reprint from the Journal 
»f Land and Publ Utility Econom August, 
1928, constituting an able discussion of an im- 
portant and timely subject, based upon scien- 
tific study. It determines that population es- 
timates and the arbitrary assumption of pro- 
portionate area increase must be abandoned and 
attention turned to measurement of the ex- 


isting and previous relation of area to popule- 
tion as the first step Accepting the two 
primary assumptions that future city building 
in the region will proceed along lines which 
will not differ radically in land requirements 
from those of the past, and that freedom for 
expansion must be all 





for if the same 
density factor is to be observed, the study de- 
velops, and the article explains four outstand- 
ing and usable conclusions of general applica- 
tion. (Apply to Coleman Woodbury, Institute 
for Research in Land Economies and Publie 
Utilities, Northwestern University, 337 East 
Chicago Ave., Chicago, I11.) 


Plorida: An Advancing State.-An indus- 
trial survey authorized by the Legislature of 
1927 and carried through under direction of 
Nathan Mayo, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Tallahassee. Its 342 pages, designed ‘‘to pro- 
vide for Florida a fair foundation upon which 
to stand and face the future, contains 8 ar- 
ticles descriptive of the state as a whole, 4 on 
manufacturing, 16 on forest products, 30 on 





transportation, 17 on tourist and climatic val- 
ues, and others on minerals, fisheries, market- 
ng, bank resources, electric power, develop- 
ment of municipalities, beautification, ete. In 
effect, this is an economic history of the state, 
from the standpoint of what past accomplish- 


ments mean to future progress. (Apply to Com- 
missioner Mayo, State Capitol Tallahassee, 
Fla.) 

Typhoid in the Large Cities of the United 
States in 1927.—The 16th annual report on this 
subject is published by the American Medical 
Association Journal, issue of May 19, 1928, 
with statistics from 81 cities of over 1 00 


population, shown in tables arranged according 
to geographical division, and for the years 1906 
to 1927 inclusive Comparing the typhoid 
rates for the last three years in the different 
geographic sections (table J3), there bas been 
a progressive decline in, evef¥Y grou; In 1927 
5 of the 8 groups had t¥phoid rates under 2.’’ 
(Apply to the urna $5 N. Dearborn St, 
Chicago, Il.) 
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FLOOR, WALLS, COLUMNS AND STAIR TREADS ARE OF MARBLE 


Suggesting Dependability 


FYMME was when women wore hoop skirts and men adorned their faces with sideburns and 

| whiskers—and in those days the reputation of a business was founded largely on the personality 
of the owner. Today, men may come and men may go, but a business is an institution that builds 
a reputation of its own, founded on things accomplished. Today, accomplishments consistently 
reflect the character of product and service. 


The present public judges by obvious results. It looks first for visible evidence. And certainly a 
building finished in marble . . . splendid floors, gleaming walls, colorful columns . . . is an eloquent 
and visible expression of stability, character and financial integrity. Also it evidences sound 
judgment. This applies alike to civil and commercial buildings. 


Happily, the simpler types of such marble treatments are inexpensive. In fact, 
when one considers that there is practically no upkeep or maintenance costs, 
marble is ultimately and actually the most economical of finishing materials. 


Dhere is No Substitute for Marble 


Send for this handsome portfolio of Marble Suggestions. It contains repro- 
ductions made from actual photographs of typical marble installations in 
many types of buildings, including commercial, civic and residential. The 


portfolio will be sent without cost, of course. Address Department 11-K. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING + CLEVELAND - OHIO 
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LIGHTING EQUIPMENT THAT BRIGHTENS THE PATH TO PROSPERIT 
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(Do HE design of L-M Ornamental street 

lighting units combine aesthetic values 
and scientific principles of street illumination. 
This L-M installation, the Capitol City 


Lighting Unit mounted on the Octagonal ‘Ghe f nce . 
Standard, assures a well lighted street that T iohei 
offers protection, provides for speedy trafhic lgnting 


and gives a general freedom in nocturnal 
activities. 

In planning your next lighting system try 
this modern street lighting combination 
which has beauty in design and efficiency 
in illumination. 





Street Lighting Recommendations 
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BLACK WHITE 


INE In Canada: Car 1 Line Materials, ied. Toronto, Canada. Export Department So. Milwaukee 
A Albany, N.Y ¥ ston, Mas ( ago, Ill. ¢ nd oO! Dallas, Texas Denver, Col. Des Moines, lowa Indianapolis, 
Ind. Kansas City, M L s —— Cal Ni w VY rk, N. Y. No. Charlotte, N. C. Oakland, ( ‘al Portland, Ore. 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 
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Water-Works Industry Loses a 
Prominent Figure 

4 radio message from the 8. S. Rotter- 

m, two days out from New York 

yught the news of the death on that 

amer, on September 10, of Mr. J. Bay- 
rd Kirkpatrick, Vice-President of the 
Neptune Meter Co., of New York City 

Mr. and Mrs. Kirkpatrick were making 

trip to Switzerland, where he had ex- 
ected to spend a period of convalescence 
following a serious operation at the Har- 
or Hospital on May 8 last. Mr. Kirk- 

itrick had shown a satisfactory improve- 
ment, and his sudden death has been a 

id shock to his many friends in all parts 
of the United States 

He was born in 1872, his father being 
Judge Andrew Kirkpatrick of the United 
States Circuit Court. Mr. Kirkpatrick 
was educated at Harvard University, from 
which he was graduated in 1894, then at- 
tended the Harvard Law School until 
1897, becoming a member of the New 
Jersey Bar and opening a law office in 
Newark, N. J. 

In 1900 he was elected Secretary and 
Director of the Neptune Meter Co., which 
offices he held until 1926, when he was 
elected First Vice-President of the com- 
pany, whose growth he watched from its 
small beginnings to its present position as 
the largest manufacturing organization of 
its kind in the world. He was also Vice- 
President of the Neptune Meter Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

In addition to his business activities, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick became quite prominent 
as a dog-fancier, but gave up his kennels 
altogether at the time the United States 
entered the World War. Mr. Kirkpatrick 
was a member of the Harvard Club, and 
Vice-President of the American Water 
Meter Institute, also a past president of 
the Water Works Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

His funeral will be held at the con- 
venience of the family, following the re- 
turn of the 8. S. Rotterdam to New York 
(October 5). 


New Model 5-Ton Heavy-Duty 
Truck 

A 5-ton 114-hp. truck designed for ex- 
wa-heavy duty has. been anonunced by 
the American-LaFrance and Foamite 
Corp., Commercial Truck Division, Bloom- 
field, N. J. This truck has been named 
“Big Chief” and is now being announced 
after a long period of extensive tests at 
the American-La France proving ground 
at Bloomfield. These trucks have been 
subjected to every conceivable type of ex- 
periment and their performance under the 
worst conditions has been exemplary. 

‘The Big Chief has a 6-cylinder engine 
with a 4%-inch bore and 6-inch stroke 
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A BIG CHIEF TRUCK EQUIPPED WITH STAKE BODY 


providing ample power and speed. Its 
N. A. C. C. horsepower is rated at 48.6 
and maximum brake horsepower at 114. 
The governed speed of the engine is 1,600 
rp.m. The truck motor is built for quick 
acceleration and carrying heavy loads at 
high speeds over hills without shifting. 
J’our-wheel Westinghouse air-brakes are 
an important part of the equipment 

It has a 14-inch single-plate clutch, se- 
lective transmission with four speeds for- 
ward and one reverse, three beveled-gear 
type differential and double reduction 
gears in the steering mechanism. The 
springs are of the electric-furnace chrome 
silico-manganese spring ste¢ 1 and the frame 
heat-treated chrome-nickel presse d-steel 
side rails and cross members. The wheel 
bases are 196, 226 and 242 inches 

The Big Chief is equipped with drum- 
type electric lights, a self-starter, electric 
horn, combination tail and stop light, 
front bumper, speedometer, motometer, a 
full kit of tools and dise wheels with spare 
wheel and carrier. 


Paradon Appointment 

The Paradon Manufacturing Co., Ar- 
lington, N. J., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Gerald Standish as Assistant 
Manager of Sales. Mr. Standish will have 
general supervision of the sale of Paradon 
chlorinators east of the Mississippi River 


A New Bullet-proof Vest for 
Police Protection 


A new model bullet-proof vest weighing 
only 2% to 3 pounds’ has been developed 


by the American Armor Corp., 33 West 
34th St., New York. This Bovite bullet- 
proof vest is similar to the well-known 
models which have been used for som«¢ 
time but affords protection in the front 
only. It protects the entire front of the 


body trunk where, according to available 


figures, practically all fatal wounds have 


been inflicted in gun frays regardless of 
the fact that side and back wounds from 
knives or pistols would, of course, be 
fatal 

It is the traffic officer or patrolman 
recognizing a stolen car or the detective 
entering a gangster hang-out who, op- 
posed to a quick draw from ambush, is 
shot before he has the slightest excuse 
for drawing his own gun. In work of this 
kind involving the use of a bullet-proof 
vest at all hours of the dav on duty, the 
new light weight “front only” model is 
indispensable 

With nearly 50 lives already saved by 
virtue ol bullet- rool vest protection 


many large cities as well as small have 
considered making this equipment stand- 
ard, even more so than the revolver, which 
is not protection at all, as it can rarely 


be used and cannot be drawn at all un- 


til the ittack starts 


Premax Products, Ine. 
The Niagara Metal Stamping Cor; 
Niagara Falls N ," has 


name to Premax Products, Inc., in order 


to tie up more closely with the trade 
marked name of its various products. For 
vears this concern has been one of the 
leading manufacturer of brass and ilu- 
numbers rs and gns, tele 

3 ng steel tent les i lies 
roof stakes and her metal 
ducts distributed g r and 

er channels under the name of Pre- 
The present change affects the name 

col nas ft hn done 
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Protecting the Transmission 
ines of Southern Californiabas Co. 
gainst Rust aid Elec trolysis / 
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With M‘Everlast 





AXHAUSTIVE field and laboratory 
E tests have proven to this company 
the superiority of the “McEverlast” 
Protective Coatings for transmission 


and other lines. 


Being applied cold, “McEverlast’’ Protective 


Coatings permit rapid application — reduce 
the size of painting crews Minimize acci- 
dental injuries. When properly applied with 


""McEverlast” Osnaberg treated wrapper, the 
finished 


does 


surface is smooth and tough, and 


not check or break when struck by 


similar objects 


back Gilling the ditch. 


stones or when handling or 


The pictures show the application of “Mc- 


Everlast’’ Protective Coatings 


No. 1 
coat to pipe by air brush in the shops of the 


Crane Company, Los Angeles. 


(upper left) ... Applying electrolysis 


No. 2... The coatings 


are allowed to dry 


and the pipe is then wrapped with “McEver- 


last’’ Osnaberg treated wrapper thoroughly 
saturated with ‘“McEverlast’” Protective 
Coating (cold). This makes a tight seal— 
is highly resistant to abrasion in any form, 
and is thoroughly bonded to the pipe by 
being imbedded between the protective 
coatings. 


Protective Coatings 


No. 3...Close-up of pipe having received 


penetration and protective coatings, now 
wrapped with “McEverlast’’ Osnaberg treat- 
Note the 


wrapping, the regularity of the over-lap. 


ed wrapper. smoothness of the 


Above pictures the 


were all taken in 

Crane Company at Los Angeles 
No. 4...Close-up of welded fully 
protecced by coatings and wrap. Note paint- 
ing and wrap applied in field is done by hand. 


joint 


No. 5... Another close-up of a welded joint 
on which the wrapping has been applied by 
hand in the field run in the opposite direc- 
tion of the machine application, forming a 
perfect seal against moisture. 


No. 6...Just before lowering into the 
ditch. Note the smooth, glistening coat of 
the entire line. This job is completed by 


applying two coats of “‘McEverlast’’ Protec- 
tive Coating (cold) im the field, following 
the wrapping of joints. Note: 
“"McEverlast”’ 
of Electrolysis Proof and wrap 
were applied. 


In the shop 


one coat of 


Penetration and 


two coats 


Write us for illustrated booklet describing 


this process and its application in detail. 


Mailed to any executive free on request. 


MCEVERLAST, INC. 


1110 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





When 


vi 


write 


for that catalog, kindly 


mention THe AMERICAN 


Branch Office: 1314 Magnolia Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 
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pping Co. Moves to Cleveland 


Chas. T. Topping Machinery Co 
urers oO r iting muchinery, 
nees the removal of its offices fron 
LU. B. Building, Dayton, Ohio, to 4403 
Clair AVen Cleveland, Ohio. The 
ny manulactures the Topping pony 
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= the con with e1 ged 1 iN 
ng eilit na pl I I 
d for the oduction o rod s 
ger volur Chas. T. To ig 
lent 


rash Racks for Water- 
Works Intakes 
detail oft 


\n important en negles { in 
water-wheel equipment and in water- 
intakes is evidenced by the crude 


icks or screens often used In some 
designed 
le loss of head 

d owing 


Isilon A 


rly irangements consider- 


ind flow of water Is ob- 


to inadequate trash-rack 


| 


trash rack to serve its pur- 


se efficiently should have an area of 
en space ample enough to allow suffi- 
ent water to pass without loss of head, 
some cases it is feasible to provide v 
der section in the intake for the locr- 
ym of the trash rack while in others 4 
roper area is provided by arranging th» 


ish I ick on 


an inverted \ 


pl in with the 











CLEANING A 
BACK-BAR 


SECTION OF KUNT 
TRASH RACKS 

In the rack is 
intake. A 


conditions 


point upstream others 
rranged diagonally across the 
lo« il 


portant in all cases. 
By arranging 


consideration of is 


im- 


a trash rack on an incline 


or slant with the lower end upstream, 
considerable area is gained For example 
it will be readily found that a 45-degre« 
incline will result in an increase in over 
10 per cent in area. In practice an inclina- 
tion of about 15 degrees from the vertical 
is an economical arrangement, although 


local conditions may allow so much 
An added advantage, 
a slight inclination 
debris and anchor icé may readily rise to 
the This action not only clears 
the rack, but the collection on the surface 
may be more easily removed. In 
instances it is found desirable to arrangs 
& passage for conducting the debris to a 
waste overflow. 

The improved Rodney Hunt back-bar 
trash rack made by the Rodney Hunt 


not 
resulting from even 
of rack bars that 


18 
surface. 


some 
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THE ATTRACTIVE DAUGHTER OF GOVERNOR YOUNG OF CALI i 
FORNIA, WHO UNVEILED THE NEW CATERPILLAR TEN AT THE = tic! 
CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR, SACRAMENTO 


A New Small-Model Tractor 
A small 


proximately 


crawler weighing ap- 


4.000 pounds and known as 


tractor 


the Caterpillar Ten, has been announced 
ry the Caterpillar Tractor Co., San 
Leandro, Calif., for production and sak 
early in 1929. The Model 10 was first 
shown on September 1 at the California 
State Fair at Sacramento, Calif 
This new model offers 10 horsepower 
tl drawbar ind 14 horsepower on tl 
belt The engine bor nd stroke are 3°. 
nd 4 inches, respect lv. and the engin 
d 1500 rp.m. From the tip of th 
starting crank in front to the rearmo 
point of the drawbar, it measures a 
tion less than 100 inches in length. Me 
uring from the outer edges of tl tract 
its width is less than 4 feet Phe radi 
cap, the highest point of the tractor 
oximately 51 inches above the ground 


The Ten 


follows 


in general the prin- 
ciples of Caterpillar design. It is steered 
by engine power through individual steer- 
ing clutches and individual brakes, per- 


ind full 
highly de veloped 
dust and 
carefully- 


ind exten- 


mitting quick short t 
on the 


urns 

It has the 
protection 
oil 
lubrication system 


heat-tre ited 


powel 
turns 
leatures ol 
dirt, air cleaner, 
worked-out 


igainst 


seals, a 


ve us ir-resist- 


int 


ol ind we 


ster ls 


Patent Issued on Automatic 
Pivotal Axle for Graders 

An the 
patent 1928, covering 1 
matic pivotal rear axle as used on Galion 
E-Z Lift adjustable leaning-wheel graders 
ind registered as U.S. Patent No. 1679803, 
has been received the Galion 


announcement ol issuance Oi a 


on July ‘, in aut 


— 


from Iron 
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Plummer Made Chemical 
Engineer 


The Robert W. Hunt Co., Engineer 
2200 Insurances Ix nange Chicago ] 

1 with offices New York, Pittsburgh 
St. Louis, San Francisco, London nd 
Montreal, has announced the ointment 
of C. E. Plummer as Chief Chemical ar 
Metallurgical Engineer. He will make ! 
headquarters at the general offices in Cl 

igo Mr. PI ier 1S a@ graduate cher 
cal engineer the University of Michi 
ga ind holds a master’s degree at the 
Ur ersity ¢ Minnesota He has a 
ri of experience in chemical and metal 
rgical engineering ind has been cor 


nected with the U. 8 


Bureau of Mines 
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° 
arvia™= K [> AR-SIGHTED highway officials plan to re- 
duce road troubles next spring by repair- 


FOR COLD PATCHING ing and strengthening their roads now to 
withstand the ravages of winter. 
The Gail company Naturally they turn to “Tarvia-KP”, the 
easy-to-handle, cold-patching material. It is 
s ie Philadelphia Boston remarkably economical—only 12 gallons are 
Clevelanc incinnat i ‘ansas Ci . 
Detroit |. Salt Lake City ‘pittningham Lebanon ~ needed to the cubic yard of stone. 
town Syracuse Bethlehem Rochester 
Providence Toledo Buffalo Our booklet, “Helpful Hints for the Fore- 
In Canada man of the Repair Gang,’ tells how to 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited make durable, economical patches with 
Toronto Winnirx Vancouver “Tarvia-KP”’. Write for it. 











When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American ( 
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FLEET OF NINE COUNTY TRUCKS EQUIPPED WITH GETTELMAN SNOW-PLOWS 


A High-Speed Snow-Plow 
It is claimed that any truck 
pacity or larger can handle the Gettel- 
in Hi-Speed snow-plow manufactured 

the Heil Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
it 20 miles per hour or faster. Dry snow 
has been handled by 2-ton trucks travel- 
ing at 35 miles per hour, and wet snow 
at a slower speed, depending on the depth 
of the snow. Snow that weighs 45 pounds 
per cubic foot is generally considered as 
wet 


of 2 tons 


snow 


Traveling in wet or dry snow at the 
speeds mentioned, the snow runs up the 
curved blade in a sheet and spreads itself 
evenly across the roadside and into the 
fields, much like a sheet of water spread 
by a speedy motor boat or hydroplane. 
The snow from one storm spread in this 
manner does not pile up a windbreak that 
would cause the snow from a second storm 
to immediately drift into the roadway. 
One county, with nine Gettelman plows 
to road-building and 


attached its regular 





DETAIL OF GETTELMAN PLOW, SHOWING 
METHOD OF ATTACHING TO TRUCK 


maintenance trucks following this pro- 
gram, keeps more than 250 miles of main 


traveled highways open throughout the 
winter. For side roads and emergency 
service several tractor units are main- 


tained, but these nine plows cost less than 
one heavy-duty V-shaped plow and trac- 
tor. 

The Gettelman Hi-Speed plow is made 
in 9-foot lengths for 1%4 to 2-ton trucks 
and in 10-foot lengths for 3-ton trucks. and 
larger. All blades are 38 inches high. For 
light-duty trucks, short pusher arms place 
the center of the blade 46 inches from the 
center of the front axle. Longer pusher 
arms for heavy-duty trucks make this 
distance 56 inches. 

Steel plate 3/16-inch thick is used in 
the blade. The cutting edge is made of 
high-carbon steel, and the plate is reversi- 
ble, thereby doubling its length. Struc- 
tural steel angles reinforce the curvature 
of the blade and the cutting edge. The 
pusher arms are telescopic, seamless steel 
tubes affording maximum strength and 
minimum weight. A universal front axle 
attachment secures the pusher arms to 
any make and model of truck. The hoist 


frame, winch and cab control rod are 


light but 


plow 


sturdy in construction, al 
is easily 1 


the 


used to the carry 


tion because worm and gear 


ire maA- 


chine-cut. Tension type springs are ¢ asily 
idjusted to plowing conditions. All cast- 
ings are electric steel thoroughly annealed 


ind machine d, 


irts 


18s 


iring standardization of 


The manufacturer reports that the in- 
stallation of the plow on any truck re- 
quires only a few hours and is a relatively 
simple job. Once the installation is made, 


it requires only a few minutes to detach 


the plow or attach it again 

There ire but three possible positions 
for the blade, and these have been pre- 
determined by careful tests. The tele- 
scopic pusher arm permits quick adjust- 
ment of the blade to throw the snow to 
either side of the road, or the blade may 
be adjusted straight across the front of 
the truck for bulldozing snow at street 
intersections or other wide areas. The 
blade of the plow has a unique tripping 
ction which protects it against damage 
from any obstructions The blade is 
pivoted to the pusher arm so that rt can 
tilt forward, and the tension springs and 
the counterbalancing effect of the snow 
bring the blade back to the scraping posi- 
tion immediately The deeper the snow 
the more it helps to turn the blade to the 
operating position, because the pivoting 
point is be low the depth of the snow 
sainst the blade 

Ancther feature is the offset of th: 
blade in respect to the truck The dis- 
charge edge extends a foot bevond the 
truck wheel. This offset minimizes the 


side draft because the pressure ol the snow 
on the offset portion of the blade 
the pressure line to the rear of the 
ing knuckle of the front wheel. This tends 
make the truck the 
charging snow instead away from it 
With chain-drive trucks it is possible 


throws 
steer- 


to nose toward dis- 
of 


to 


ww clo 1 ve kee he 
s \ g rt hain and 
<Ing KC I cK-shalt 

¢ I 


Tr} contin ! subd nm 
work I ry \ ronts ind 
he building irks lay 
ground nd i s rred equly 
ment 1an i y iter eflorts in 
the duction i ney-saving 
devices for dirt-moving, trench-filling and 
other jobs which are a part of anv muni 
pal improvement project Hand labor 
nd horse-power methods are admittedly 
slow and expensive, and municipal officials 


is well as contractors are rapidly coming 


io see the advantages of motorized equip- 


ment, so that on almost every city job 


one sees tractor-driven graders scrapers, 


ind shovels speeding up the 
to maximum efficiency 

A new 
s establishing remarkable 
the MeCormick-Deering 
Model 20 made by the 


trailers job 


combination of equipment which 
I periormance 
records is 


indus- 


trial tractor Inter- 


national Harvester Co., 606 South Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Ill., with the model 
DH Trackson full crawlers made by the 


Trackson Co., 518 Clinton St 


Milwauke e,. 





Wis., and the Blair bulldozer as illustrated. 
This unit handles such jobs as trench- 
filling, leveling « spreading dumped 
materials, cover laid pipes and 
filling ditches, bridge approaches ind other 
similar work 

The bulldozer blade is 6 feet wide and 


the McCormick-Deering motor furnishes 


plenty ol power to handle a good load of 
dirt on ea h tri The Tr ackson crawlers 
make it possible to work in soft, loose 
ground and under slippery conditions 
where wheels would have difficulty in get- 
ting sufficient traction 














A BLAIR BULLDOZER MOUNTED ON A MODEL DH TRACKSON McCORMICK-DEERING 
TRACTOR 
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pao pa ih port 


**Curcrete’’ 
registered) 


(trade - mark 
is sold for use 


in the curing of concrete by 
the ‘‘Curcrete’’ method 
(U. 8. and foreign patents 
pending) controlled by The 


Barber Asphalt 


Company. 


The 
pany 


Barber 


Asphalt Com- 


grants to 


the pur- 


chasers of 


**Curcrete’’ the 


right and license to practice 


the ‘‘Curcrete’’ 
curing concrete, 


method of 


controlled 


by it, 


in connection with 


the use of ‘‘Curcrete’’ pro- 
duced by it, and the pur- 


pany’s ts in connection 
with the ‘‘Curcrete’’ me- 
thod. 








—the GEGRCRETD method 

















Curcrete is manufactured specifically for the purpose of curing concrete. 
Superior in every way to ponding, earth or hay curing, or other methods of 
curing concrete. Sprayed on freshly finished concrete, it requires no 
further attention by the contractor or inspector. 

Requires no preliminary covering such as wet burlap. No water cost for 
curing. No maintenance of a water line during curing period. No clean-up 
at end of curing period. Eliminates possibility of failure of wet hay, straw, 
earth or other curing materials. 

The Curcrete method results in a more uniformly cured slab, of increased 
strength. It effectually prevents surface hair-cracking, checking and scal- 
ing, with increased resistance to surface abrasion. And it costs less than 
most other methods. 

Curcrete leaves a pleasing darkened surface, effectually preventing glare of un- 
treated concrete highways. Cne gallon is sufficient to cover 8 to 10 square yards, and 
Curcrete can easily be applied at the rate of 150 to 200 square yards per hour. 

The Curcrete method is not only of advantage in curing concrete highways, but 
also in curing concrete foundations intended for bituminous wearing surfaces; concrete 
sidewalks, floors, platforms, bridge decks, roof decks—any flat slab surface concrete 
construction. 

Write us today for the Curcrete booklet and find out all about the new and improved 
Curcrete method of curing concrete. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 
Philadelphia 
Pittshurch 


Kansas City San Francisco 


URCRET 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


New York Chicago St. Lowia 














Why not remember to mention Tue American Crrv? 
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A MODEL 100 CIETRAC WITH ROTARY SNOW KING USED BY THE STATE HIGHWAY eture! 





DEPARTMENT OF MICHIGAN LAST WINTER IN CLEARING ROADS OF SNOW he h 
Free Airplane Rides for of American-LaFrance apparatus in Ne ecause of its exc qua 
Municipal Officials York City to more than 320 pieces he fact that it does Y 

. . , Boston's ordet led for six &5-foot yntainer No water is needed 
City officials of Kansas municipalities ak. tonal > m0) Men , 

fue t ucKS, one é00-2alle pumy in¢ na t does not ri photog 
ywed that they were air-minded when : ie oe 

hose car and 6 triple-combination ears. ers mounted head 


rizes of free airplane rides were offered 

the Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., and Minneapolis, Minn., at the oo a preamp Se oT 
nnual convention of the League of Kan- 
is Municipalities in Kansas City, Kans 
kach official wishing an airplane ride 
vrote his name, title and address on a 
card, which was deposited in a box. Th: 
cards were drawn out and the winners 
were given a free ride in the plane owned 
by the Butler Manufacturing Co. This 
lane is used by the company in con- 
sulting with city officials on the arrange- 
ments for airports and _ Butler steel 
hangars and steel buildings 

The following officials won rides: John 
Pomeroy, City Clerk, Holton; H. E 
Rodgers, City Clerk, Ottawa; R. W 
Mitchell, Commissioner of Finance, Ot- 
tawa; Fred J Evans, Mayor, Garden Boston will have more than 155 pieces of A Municipal —— 
City; Fred Knapp, City ¢ le rk, Popeka ; Ameri in-Lal rance ipparatus whe nh this “a 
W. K. Snyder, City Clerk, Bucklin; Glenn ' 
Young, Commissioner of Finance, Hering- 








LIEUT. RODENBAUGH AND THE PLANE IN WHICH KANSAS CITY OFFICIALS FLEW 
AS GUESTS OF THE BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO 


Organization 
order is delivered - . 


ton; A. H. Dyck, Water Superintendent, + . li ; whsi 

Hillsboro; C. H. Kerr, Mayor, Indepen- A White Adhesive Paste for ing problems considerably simplified 

a; = 2. Lory, Commons he Municipal Offices the organization in Indianapolis of the 

Finance, Le ave nworth: Roy I Kenne ay ( ba ht @ ( Rol _ 

Commissioner of Public Utilities, Fort A pure white adhesive paste for use in Robinson and TI C’ Batcl 

Scott; H. N. Sowers, Chief of Fire De- municipal offices and schools is being sold ‘ 

partment, Atchison; W. E. Lacey, Mayor, ynder the trade nami Grip-Fix” by th Lb Cour ( Ss ly ( 

Mildred; I. E. Kirkland, Kansas City; J. Grip-Fix Co., Inc., 39 Cortland Street sales agency in Indiana for abo 

W. Pettet, Kansas City; J. A. Caron, New York. This adhesive has been de ling manulacturet f municiy 

Mildred ; H. T. Bonar, Kansas City, Mo.: oped ifter much careful chemical research se 

Mary Bybee, League of Kansas Munici- and exceptional care in its manufacture - ndled | cern al | 

palities, Lawrence; and Albert Martin, 1 js a particularly economical paste, as it onally known and advertised and 

Lawrence has large covering ability, a mere smeat the compan I ivertiset in HF i 

heing sufficie for all ordinary purposes AMERICAN CITY P eve kind | 
ing imicient | il rain ir} , 

Two Cities Buy 34 Units of Motor of srticle. thet is a inici- 

Fire Apparatus cas: ow : | 
New York and Boston have added to : . 


their present large fleets of American-La- 
France motor fire apparatus by purchasing 
i total of 34 units from the American-La- 





France & Foamite Corporation, Motor I cl y - | 
Fire Apparatus Division, Elmira, N. Y. DOTA ft I 
New York purchased 21 units and Boston Du 
13 preces n 

The New York order included 15 Amer- Indi 
ican-LaFrance 75-foot aerial trucks and Andrews <A | Co M ' 
6 special 700-gallon pumping-engines. This Batchelor 7 | 
is the largest single purchase of motor I ae | 
fire apparatus that New York has made of the County- Supply Co. are at ; 


since 1925 when 28 American-LaFrance THE 6-0Z. ALUMINUM TIN OF PASTE, ae Hume-Mansur Building, Indianapo 
units were delivered This brings the total WHICH REQUIRES NO WATER Ir a 
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This Winter—Fight SNOW 
with the SNOW KING! 


One SNOW KING, 
with a crew of two 
men, canclearand 
load more snow 
than can be shov- 
eled by one hun- 
dred men. 





ERE, for the first time, is a snow plow that 

is actually designed for widening and clear- 
ing, as well as loading snow from city streets. 
The plow combines the famous lateral rotary 
principle of the SNOW KING Highway Plow 
with a conveyor hood for quick loading of snow. 
It will open, clear and widen city streets, park 
boulevards, highways and airport runways. At 
the same time, it loads the snow on vehicles for 
immediate removal—or piles a windrow far 
higher and narrower than any other method. 
Snow King packs twice as much snow by weight 
into a vehicle body as any other loader—and 






The first plow de- 
signed for munici- 
pal use. The plow 
breaks up all snow 
formations while 
the powerful rotary 
whirls the snow up 
through the chute, 
for immediate re- 
moval or for piling 
in windrows. 


four times as much as when loaded by hand. It 
handles snow in any condition, from slush to 
the frozen state. 


There is nothing to compare with Snow King 
for municipal use. It brings a tremendous 
saving in time and labor—and it does the job 
of snow removal in a way that wins the applause 
of citizens and officials. If you want clear 
streets and smooth traffic this winter, investi- 
gate SNOW KING! We'll be glad to send full 
information to interested officials. 


The Rotary Snow Plow Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Snow. King 


Widening anu Loading Plow 














Mention Tue American Crty—it helps. 

















SECTION AND SET-UP OF FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE EVERGLADES PUMP 


A Screw Pump for Low 
Head Pumping 

4 recent development in pumping 
equipment for handling large volumes of 
water at low heads is a self-contained ver- 
tical screw pump unit made by Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., 900 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Although this pump unit is 
designed mainly for irrigation and drain- 
age service, it can be used for any type 
of pumping where the head is not over 8 
feet and where a low-cost installation is 
desired. It is known as the Everglades 
screw pump 

The pump is a vertical machine consist- 
ing of cast iron spiders carrying a Wood 
screw-type impeller and diffuser and con- 
structed in such a manner that four 
wooden corner posts are fastened to the 
spider and the structure is boarded up, 
so that it may be placed vertically in a 
ditch or stream and arranged to discharge 
over the top of a levy or embankment. 

Using a wooden box construction for 
the casing makes it easy to adjust the 
amount of lift or to change the position 
of the opening. The boards on two oppo- 
site sides of the box are permanently fast- 
ened to the frame posts, but those on the 
other two sides can be arranged to suit 
different operating conditions. These 
boards can be removed from the discharge 
side if a head of less than 8 feet is needed 
The boards can be replaced or removed 
according to requirements. 

The pump is manufactured only in the 
24-inch size. The inside dimensions of the 
box are 25 inches square by 12 feet high. 
It is fitted with 4 x 4-inch corner posts. 
The intake opening is 17 x 28% inches, 
and the discharge opening is 17 x 
18 inches, although the latter can be ad- 
justed to suit requirements by removing 
or replacing side boards. 

The pump is well adapted for direct 
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connection to vertical motors, ior belt: 
drive for motors or internal-combustion 
engines, using a 14-twist belt or by means 
of a gear-box which may be provided at 
the top of the pump. It may be direct- 
connected to internal-combustion engines 
or may be belted through the gear-box 
thus eliminating the quarter-twist in th 
belt. 

When driven by a 720-r.p.m., 25 hp 
motor, this pump will deliver 7,200 g.p.m 
against an 8-foot head. An 18-inch cen- 
trifugal pump with a 30-hp., 360-r.p.m 
motor would deliver this same volume of 
water, but the cost of installation would 
be nearly twice as much. 


Paved Streets and Lawns Saved by 
Pushing Pipe Underground 
Mechanically 

Pushing water or gas pipe, or pipe for 
electrical service for oil heating supply, 
under paved streets or alleys, or under 
gardens or lawns, irrespective of tempera- 
ture conditions, has been made possible by 
Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., 1020 South 
Central Ave., Chicago, IIll., by the devel- 
opment of Simplex pipe pushing jacks 
The pipe is gripped by jaws in the center 
of the jack, and one or two men operating 
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PLAN VIEW OF SIMPLEX JACK 
IN POSITION WITH PIPE TO BE 
PUSHED THROUGH EARTH 


each of the two levers cause the pipe to be 
pushed through the ground powerfully 
and accurately. 

These Simplex jacks are built in two 
sizes—the No. 332 for pushing pipe of 
4% to 2 inches in diameter, and the No 
334 for pushing pipe of 2 to 4 inches 
One of the outstanding features of this 
new tool is that each size of pipe requires 
a set of jaws to conform to the size ol 
pipe, by which the crushing or distorting 
of the pipe is avoided. The average tim: 
required to push a 3-inch pipe through 25 
inches of solid soil is between five and 
six minutes, using two men on each of 
the two levers, or approximately 23 man- 
minutes, which also includes the time of 
resetting the pushing or traveling portion 
of the jack. 
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sand through the use of well-points, re- 
ing in a gi g in ny 
other method 

The pumps for this type of work must be 
the most durable construction, since they 
re frequently called upon to run day and 


night through an entire season. They must 
be self-priming and develop a very strong 


tion. The Barnes duplex plunger trench 
ump Model L-308-A made by the Barnes 
Manufacturing Co., Mansfield, Ohio, has 
been specially designed to meet these re- 
Its outside-packed plunger 


require very little attention and give long 


quirements 


service even under hard working condi- 
tions. These pumps develop from 24 to 26 
inches of vacuul ind have a capacity ol 


from 12.000 to 15.000 gallons per hour. The 


pump ind engine aré¢ completely housed 








REAR VIEW OF AN OPEN TRENCH 1612 
FEET DEEP, WHERE THE WATER TABLE 
WOULD NORMALLY BE 3 FEET BELOW 
THE SURFACE. NOTE SMALL AMOUNT 
OF BRACING MADE POSSIBLE BY REMOV- 
ING WATER WITH WELL POINTS 
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Why They Choose Baker Snow Plows 


There are many reasons why so many cities, counties, 
and states are using Baker Snow Plows—and re- 


ordering year after year. 





A City Official says: “Plows gave 100 per cent 
satisfaction going through drifts 2'4 to 3 feet high 
without trouble.” 


SNOW 






A County Official says: “I have seen several 


PLO ; Ss makes of plows in action, but not one can. handle snow 


FOR MOTOR TRUCK like a Baker.” 

AND TRACTORS A State Highway Official says: “The plows 
functioned admirably. Recommended because of ease 
of assembling and attaching, lightness, for strength, 
rapidity, and ease of handling.” 


Baker Snow Plows are made 
in straight blade types with or 
without tripping blades and 
“V” type plows for attachment 
to any standard motor truck 
or leading industrial tractor. 
Also two types of Speed Plows 


By placing some of the twenty-odd models of Baker 
Snow Plows on your trucks or tractors, you adopt the 
safe and sure method of handling snow—100 per cent 


satisfaction to you and the public using the roads and 
for use on motor trucks for streets this winter. 


high-speed snow removal. 


Use the Coupon in requesting Snow Plow literature 





! The Baker Mfg. Co. 
Repentiy bon) rg ahaa . 503 Stanford Ave. 
| 


Springfield, Illinois 
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4 TRENCH JOS NEAR CHICAGO. SHOWING THE IAYOUT OF ie ’ . 
HEADERS WITH THE WELL-POINTS READY TO DRIVE - tion ra 


ect working parts fron 


ist and nine sand « rried by hie 
nd and the engine is also pro- 
ded with an air cleaner 
The well points are 1 inches 
diameter by 30 inches long, 
th No. 60-mesh screen welded 
pointed steel drive shor \ 
l'4-inch spud pipe is connected 


» each we ll-point nd the latter 
jetted into position ibout 6 
hes to 1 toot he low the hot- 
mi gract of the excavation 
The well-points are spaced thre 
four feet along the limits of 
i excavation and each spud 
ipe is connected to a 3- or 4- 
inch header line by means of a 
short length of suction hose, pro- 
ided with pipe nipples clamped 
into ¢ ich end 
It is frequently desirable to 


install a valve or stop-cock near A MOTEL L-308-A DUPLEX PLUNGER TRENCH 


the header in each spud-pipe 
connection so that any number 
of well-points ean be shut off from the 
system when they are not required or 
when it is desired to mov them ahead to 
inother position. 


A New Chlorinator 

A new device for the application of pre- 
pared chlorine solution and other chem- 
ical solutions in small amounts for the 
sterilization of drinking water, swimming 
pools, and small sewage systems, has been 
developed by the Paradon Manufacturing 
Co., Arlington, N. J. 

The prepared chlorine solution is con- 
tained in an inverted 5-gallon carboy. The 
partial vacuum in the top of the inverted 
carboy maintains a constant level of so- 
lution in a small reservoir known as the 
pump chamber located beneath the car- 
boy. A second chamber, called the syphon 
chamber, is intermittently emptied by an 
automatic syphon operated by a_ small 
auxiliary water-supply. This syphon cham- 
ber is connected by a meter tube with 
the pump chamber. When the syphon 
chamber is emptied, a constant volume of 
air is trapped in the meter tube leading 
to the first reservoir. As the syphon cham- 
ber fills, this air is forced into the pump 
chamber. It displaces a corresponding 
volume of solution from the pump cham- 
ber, forcing this solution out through an 
overflow into the syphon chamber. 








narily flows by gravity from the rate con- 
troller to the point of application. Ii 
however, the cde sired point ol ippli ition 
is under a pressure sufficient to rende 
gravity flow impossible, an injector ts used 
drawing the solution from the rate con- 
troller and discharging it at the point of 
application 


The Paradon Chlorinizer is an autom 


diluting device. The amount of chemical Phe 


applied depends upon the strength of thi 
primary solution, on the number of pul- 
sations of the syphon per unit of tim 
and on the size of the meter tube. It is 
designed especially to apply small dosiges 
of the prepared chlorine solution. Ther 
is practically no minimum dosage, as the 
concentration of the primary solution ¢ 
be as small as desired. For any giver 
meter tube the maximum capacity Is a 
proximately five times the minimun 
Meter tubes of various capacities can be 
used. The Chlorinizers have been con- 
structed with meter tubes having as small 
a capacity as 5 gallons in 14 days, and as 
large a capacity as 5 gallons in 6 hours 
At maximum operation, the syphon re- 
quires about 200 gallons of water per 
24 hours for operation, while the mini- 
mum requirements are about 50 gallons 
of water per 24 hours and the water- 
supply need not be operated under 
pressure. 


PUMP 
SIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR WELL-POINT PUMPING 
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NEW PARADON 
CHLORINIZER 


A Merry-Go-Round the 
Youngsters Can Climb 


n concrete in the 
I our fe The ller 
! ti Alemiute Ler} i 
le r horizontal thn 
I rings which 
4 
10 ! rand ¢ 
y I} he pla i 
I be he g nd. The 
oak t-boare gid 
I brace 1 1 hand 
children n 
of the Whirling Climb 


THE EVERWEAR WHIRLING CLIMB 
FOR YOUNGSTERS 
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Gettelman Hi-Speed Snow Plows 








HOISTS & BODIES 


In addition to the Hi-Speed Snow 


Plow, the Heil Co., manufactures a 
complete line of highway maintenance 
equipment including dump bodies for 


hauling sand, gravel, asphalt and con 
crete, light and heavy duty hydraulic 
hoists, hand hoists, mechanical hoists 
and sprinkler and storage tanks Be 
sides the home plant at Milwaukee, 
there are branch factories in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Detroit and 
Chicago with authorized distributors 
everywhere throughout the United 
States and in many foreign countries 
Heil products are internationally 
known for their Quality 








Will Keep Your Roads Open 


Highway commissioners, municipal officials and contractors will 
find the Gettelman Hi-Speed Snow Plow ideal equipment for solv- 
ing the highway and street snow removal problem this winter. It 
is the lightest, fastest and strongest trip blade plow on the market. 


The City of Milwaukee and Milwaukee County have standardized 
on Gettelman Hi-Speed Snow Plow equipment, having found through 
actual experience that the Gettelman plow shows maximum accom- 
plishment with minimum power, is light in weight, has keen cutting 
ability and is sturdily built to withstand unusual service. 


The Gettelman Hi-Speed Snow Plow will operate in dry snow at a 
speed up to 35 miles per hour. The plow may be easily and quickly 


installed on any truck of two tons capacity or larger. 


The scraper 


blade is 38 inches high and is made in nine and ten-foot lengths. 


Mail the coupon below, today, for complete information. 


THe HEIL co. 


1242-60 26th Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The Heil Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Please send me complete information about the Gettelman Hi-Speed Snow Plow. 


1 
' 
1 
i 
! 
Name — ! 
l 
Firm Name 

I 

! 


Yes—we should like you to mention Taz American City. 


a 





High blade keeps driver’s vision clear when 
truck is running at high speed 








illy enclosed and the outfit is easily 
ibled and lubricated ready for con- 
ng in the ground. 


Continued Success of Slide 
Gate Hydrants 


cording to James H. Caldwell, Presi- 

t of the Ludlow Valve Manufacturing 
‘ Troy, N. Y., the reason for the con- 

ied success of Ludlow slide gate fire- 
hydrants are numerous. First, they have 
always been made of the best materials 
available, and the interchangeability of 
parts has been maintained for forty years. 
Thus, at no time during this period has a 
hydrant delivered by this company be- 
come obsolete. At the same time, details 
have been improved according to the best 
modern practice. 
It is stated that these hydrants produce 
) water-hammer in closing, and the un- 
restricted passage gives maximum water 
delivery at least friction The drain 
valve at the lowest point in the hydrant 
empties the hydrant completely as soon as 
the main valve is closed. One strong rod 
in the hydrant operates both the main and 
the drain valves. A patented locking de- 
vice prevents flooding of the street if 
the hydrant is broken off by a severe 
blow from a heavy truck 


T 


The sliding valve is seated horizontally 
by action of a bronze wedge and there 
ean be no rubbing or grinding of the valve 
faces in seating. A rubber valve face is 
used, as the manufacturer believes it to 
be more resilient and durable than metal. 
Because of the type of construction with 
few working parts, each of which is rug- 
ged and non-corrodible, the chances of in- 
jury to valve faces and seats is reduced 
to a minimum. Small pieces such as cot- 
ter pins and springs are omitted in the 
mechanism. All working parts-can be re- 
moved and replaced easily through the 








SECTIONAL VIEW OF 
A LUDLOW PIRE- 
HYDRANT 
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A SAKGENT PLOW MADE BY THE MAINE STEEL PRODUCTS CO., SOUTH PORTLAND, 
MAINE, MOUNTED ON A TRACKSON-EQUIPPED TRACTOR 


top of the hydrant by one man, without 
a special wrench or tackle If a street 
grade is changed, it 1s possible to lengthen 
the Ludlow hydrant very easily 


The Preparation of Sewage Sand 
Filters for Winter 

In preparing the sand beds at Chatham- 
Madison, N. J., instead of the usual 
ridging and furrowing, mounds of sand are 
heaped up on 4-foot centers, each about 10 
inches high. The advantage of this is that 
the filtering area of the bed is increased 
and the beds are much easier to clean in 
the spring. With the ridging and furrow- 
ing method it is necessary to go through 
quite frequently and cultivate. In doing 
that, the finely divided matter that comes 
through the settling tanks goes down into 
the sand filters, and when too much gets 
into them, it causes putrefaction and a bad 
effluent. The method described has been 
employed in Chatham-Madison since 1913 
and has worked very well. At the old 
sand filtration plant at Worcester, Mass., 
in 1925, where there were 72. acres of 
sand filters, the beds were cleaned in the 
spring, and the scum was allowed to accu- 
mulate on them until the fall, when it was 
raked up in a pile about 4 feet high in the 
middle of the bed, and in April it could 
be raked over and any noticeable accumu- 
lation removed. 


Paver with Tower Pours Pier Job 
a Year Ahead of Schedule 

A unique concrete plant was used by 
the Monarch Engineering Co., of Buffaio 
N. Y., to complete a new $1,000,000 pier 
for the city of Buffalo in record time. A 
tower paver built by the T. L. Smith Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis., not only enabled th 
contractor to pour the concrete over wide 
areas in a very satisfactory manner, but 
also made it possible for him to com- 
plete the job one year ahe ad of schedule. 

The contract called for 4,400 feet of 
wall and two docks each 1,200 feet long, 
with one 100 feet and the other 220 feet 
wide. The area over which the work was 


spread made the pouring of concrete a 
particularly difficult problem. The unit 
consisted of a standard 27-E Smith paver 
with boom and bucket removed and a 40- 
foot tower, elevating bucket, receiving 
hopper and chuting supported directly on 
the paver. This equipment combined all 
the usual advantages of tower and chut- 
ing with the advantage of portability. The 
concrete was actually poured in_ three 
months Similar equipment recently 
proved useful on large sewer work and 
also on the recent addition to the Gal- 
veston Sea Wall 


Trucks Cheaper Than Horses 
for Garbage Disposal 

As a result of a three-months’ test with 
motor trucks and horse-drawn vehicles 
for garbage collection in Peekskill, N. Y., 
iccording to the New York State Bureau 
of Municipal Information, it was found 
that the service of motor trucks is much 
cheaper than that of horse-drawn vehicles. 
The cost of garbage collection for diffe r- 
ent kinds of vehicles was: 5-ton motor 
trucks, 57 cents a cubic yard; 3-ton mo- 
tor trucks, 46 cents per cubic yard; l- 
ton motor trucks, 60 cents per cubic yard; 
team, $1.29 per cubic yard 














A SMITH TOWER YrAVEK USED BY THE 

MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. FOR POUR- 

ING THE PIERS FOR THE CITY OF 
BUFFALO 
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GOOD ROADS 
CHAMPION 


SNOW PLOWS 
for 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


Built in various Types 


and Models 





\ I Ras. Pel re” | . 
Models 10-C and 11-B—Blade Type . 

Model 10-C. The most widely used plow on the market today. Can be a ~ 

tached to any standard truck, 2! to 5 tons. Moldboards 8 ft. or 10 ft. long 

Lifting height 22 in. Weight 8 ft. plow complete, 1175 lbs.; 10 ft. plow com 


plete 1300 Ibs 


Model 11-B. Heavier and stronger than Model 10-( Mouldboard 10 ft 
lon Lifting height 30 in. Weight complete, 1757 Ibs. For 5-ton trucks an 





heave 








Send for 
Catalog 
eh ce 





Model 21-B—Adjustable High Speed Type 
Model 20-A—V Type The adjustable width of this plow permits a wide cut at high 


speed for ordinary snow fall, while the plow can be norrowed for 
A V-ty »w of exceptional strength and plowing ability. For deeper snow. Each blade can be closed or opened independently 
bus lines, institutions, industrials, municipalities, etc., in utilizing of the other. V moldboard, and blades, 24 in. high. Removable 
th ma trucks and speed wagons for plowing snow. 24 in high carbon steel cutting edge. Maximum spread of blades, 16 ft.; 
high, 8 wide Weight, 1100 Ibs. 


minimum, || ft. Weight, 1700 Ibs. 


The Good Roads Machinery Co., Inc. 


KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA. 


Pittsburgh, Pa 1523 Oliver Bldg 








Watertown, Mass 36 Pleasant St. 

New York, N. Y 50 Church St. Portiand, Ore 3rd and Hawthorne Sts. 

Albany, N. Y 36 State St Chicago, Ill 49th and Halsted Sts. 

Buffalo, N. Y 733 Ellicott Square Bldg Philadelphia, Pa..420 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae American Crry 








